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FOREWORD 


T hese remembrances of things seen in trav’el Iiave been 
salvaged from books Jost in the last war. They are all 
of diance; tokens of the good of the earth noticed by the 
wayside while getting atout. It was thought proper to 
save them; oblivion is inevitable, but it need not come too 
soon. That is as much as I can say in explanation of the 
rescue of these keepsakes, which are but personal, from the 
nibble of the past. Tltey come of journeys to distant coasts, 
as well as of but ninning round the comer. They are of 
many years. The Devon Estuary is in the light that was at 
the beginning of this centurj*. The Chesil Bank shows in 
the years tiiat came between the wars. A Spanish Journey 
is all I know of Spain, and as an addition to knowledge of 
tliat country could be omitted; but it remains incredible to 
me still that, immediately after the fall of the Spanish mon- 
archy, I found myself travelling about that fabulous land 
in the company of James Bone, and the late Robert Lynd and 
Horace HorsneJl. Such a chance adventure, with such men, 
though brief, sufUces for a lifetime. 
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A NORTH DEVON ESTUARY 


I T was decided that someone must stand by the boat. 

There was an uncertainty about tlie tide, and tJiere might 
be a need to moor her elsewhere. TJie oilier two members 
of the crow did not prt^se a gamble to decide which one 
of the three of us should stay witlj Jier ivhile the other two 
went into the to^vn. I was toW off as watchman at once by 
the democratic majority, and it was clear that in this the 
rest of the crew knew tJiey were doing the right thing. 
Tlieir decision was just. It was I who was to be left. It is the 
lot of the irresolute to get left, though sometimes the process 
is called the will of God. Tlie boat, with me in it, was 
abandoned. The two of us liad to make the most of each 
other for an indefinite time. 

Perhaps the boat, being a boat of character and experience, 
had no confidence in her protector, because after a spell of 
perfect quietude, in which I tJtought she slept, witliout 
warning she began to butt tlie quay wall impatiently. She 
was peevishly awake. But I was not going to begin by 
showing docile haste when a creattire named Brunhilda 
demanded my attention insistently. Instead, I leisurely 
filled my pipe and lit it, took lialf a dozen absent-minded 
draws at it, and tlten went fonvanl idly and lengthened the 
mooring-line. The boat fell asleep again at once. 

Our line was fast to a ring-bolt wliidj possibly %vas in the 
old stonework of that quay wall when the shijis whicli 
moored there were those that made of a voyage to America 
a new and grand adN cnture. Tliat ring-bolt was rust chiefly. 
Its colour was deep and rich, the sun on it, the iron 

dreie on its stem might have been a strange crimson sea- 
3 



4 The Face of the Earth 

flower pendent from the rock over the tide A precipitous 
flight of unequal steps ran from the top of the qua) down 
Its face to the water Tlie steps continued luider the water, 
but I don t know how far TIttj dissolved Of the sub- 
merged steps I could not count below the sixth, and even 
the fourth and fifth were dim in a submarine twilight The 
tread of the midway step, which was near mj face and just 
below It, was uncertain whether it ought to be above water 
or sunk Sometimes, when 1 looked that waj, it was under 
a ftw inches of glass, but as I looked the glass would become 
fluid and pour noiselessly from it Once when the glass 
covered it I noticed an olive-green crab vsas on the step, set 
there, as it were, m crvstal When he dnrtcd sidtwajs it 
seemed unnatural, and as if he were alive and free It was 
when he moved that I began to suspe-ct Uiat man) affairs, 
an incessant but silent business of life, were going on around 
me and under the boat 

Tlie water was as still and clear as the air It seemed but 
little denser It was onl) the apparition of water It was 
tmted so faint a ber)l tliat I knew when m) fingers touched 
It only because it was cold, and the air was hot \\ hen first 
1 glanced overside it was like peering into nothing, or at 
most at something just substantial enough to embod) 
shadows So I enjoyed the boat, which was tangible Tlie 
bleached woodwork of the little craft had stored the suns 
heat Perhaps, though, it was full of the heat of past summers, 
even of the tropics, and its curious smells were its memories 
of many creeks and harbours It liad been a ship s boat In 
Its lime It may have been moored to mangrove roots It 
had travelled far I don t know when 1 enjoyed a pipe so 
much The water was talking to itself under the boat e 
were sunk tliree fathoms below the lop of the quay, out of 
sight of the world I could see nothing li\ mg but a scattered 
area of sea-birds resting on the tide One of tlie birds, 
detached, a black headed gull was so close that the pencilled 
Imes of Jus plumage were plam He cocked an eye at 
inquiringly He came still closer, of his own will or tiirough 
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the will of the tide — there was no tellinjf — and we stared 
frankly at each other; and I think I may believe he admitted 
me as a member of whatever society he knows. Not a word 
was said, nor a sign -made, but something passed between 
us which gave everjnhing a value unfamiliar but, I am 
confident, more nearly a right value. Tliis made me un- 
certain as to what might happesi next. I felt I was the 
discoverer of this place. It was doubtful whether it had ever 
been seen before. 1 bad accidentally chanced upon its reality. 
As to those stone steps, T had been up and down them often 
enough in other years, but I had the feeling they w’ere new 
to me this morning, that they turned to me another and 
unsuspected aspect. It was in such a moment that I first saw 
the crab at my elbow, and when he darted sideways it was 
as if he were moved by a secret impulse outside himself, 
the same power which moved the gull towards roe, and which 
pulled the water off the step. 

1 looked overside to see whether this power were visible, 
and what it was like. There was six feet of water between 
me and the wall, and its surface was in the shadow of the 
boat; but the sunlight, at the same time, passed under tl)e 
keel of the boat, so between my craft and the wall I could 
see to a surprising illuminated depth. The steps that were 
submarine were hung with alg«; near the surface of the 
water their fronds were individual and bright, but they 
descended and faded into mystery and the half-seen. Some 
of the larger shapes far below, whatever they were, seemed 
to be in ambush under the boat, and what they were waiting 
for in a world so dim, removed, and strange I preferred not 
to consider, on a fine day. Those lurking forms, \vhich 
miglit have been nether darkness itself becoming arborescent 
wherever sunlight could sink down to it and touch its un- 
fashioned mirk into what was lifelike, were eternally patient 
and still, as confident as things may be which wait in the 
place where we are told all life began. Midway between 
the keel of the boat and tliat lower gloom a glittering little 
cloud was suspensory. Each atom of it in turn caught a 
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glint of sunlight, and became for an instant an emerald point, 
a star in the fathoms But I N\a‘t not the first to detect that 
shoal of embrjonic life A pale arrow shot upwards from 
the shadows at the cloud, which instantly dispersed That 
quick sand-eo! missed his shot 
That cloud was ahve the water and the dark forest below 
were populated The impulse which kept the water movmg 
on and off the step — by now it was using another step for 
Its play, for the tide was falling — continued to shoot flights 
of those silver arrows into the upper transparency They 
flew out of the shadows mto the light and were back again 
quicker than the eje could follow them, and as casually as 
though thej had known this sort of thing for asons, the 
morsels of life suspended in the upper light parted and 
Nanished to let the arrows through then, as by magic, the 
glittering morsels reformed their company m the same place 
No number of darting arrows could destroy their faith in 
whatever original word they once had been told 
Tliere drifted mto the space between the boat and the 
quay wall a vitreous hemisphere, a fool across It had a 
pattern of violet hicrogljphics in the centre of its body Its 
nm was flexible, and in regular spasms it contracted and 
expanded, rolling tlie medusa along Tlic creature darkened 
as It rolkd in tlie shadow of the boat It sank under me, 
and was suddenlj illunimated, like a moon, as it entered the 
radiance beneath It was while watching it tliat I noticed 
m the water some tinted sparks which I was readj to be- 
lieve came of the quality of the sea itself, for I could see 
the water was charged with a virtue of immense power 
Wien the jellyfish had gone I watched one of tliose glims, 
for It was not doused at once, but merely changed its 
colour It moved close to the boat The sparkling came 
from a globe of pure crystal, winch was poised in the current 
on two filaments Tlie scmtillating globe, no larger than 
a robin s egg, floated along in abandon m the world below 
my boat, sometimes bright in elfish emerald, and then 
changing to shimmering topaz Scores of these tmy lamps 
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Te ■ whicl? p-lscd .h= alg., whi* ^ turn^ the 

medusa into a bright planet, shot tlte 
o™ intelligence, and given senttence “ 
of drifting life. The water fco that 

globes changing their hues, a^ sunlight is the most 
BarbelUon once said a ctcnopliore in sunlig 

beautiful thing in the world returned. 

There was a sliout above me. /""J /' 

It wanted to Imow whether I was tired of waiting. 

We pushed out the 

mirror and the revelation. ^dulk-Uke strau. 

appeared, mounting a quick m 

They did not reach the ndp ^ tl« end of 
wood dark against a cloud. D Thev merge, and 

the ridge, ^LTgulf of conLed cur^ 

and marsh, which ends seawall in breakers is a bay 

pebble bank. »«>'^''VbLdW.ds‘^d.irty mile^ apart. The 
enclosed by two great the headlands, 

next land westward, „ j,thouse stands amid the 

IS America. A white stalk ol § . , ^ ..•ildemess a lamp 
dunes, forlorn and fragile In that bright wilderness, 

at our door for travellers, penetrates into 

But we .vent up-stream. T1 l^j lower 

the very hills. The caposi^ colls of roots 
■overhanging are submerged daily, 

m aspesit are remote from tM .^xgloves and ferns are 
and shelter marme Crustacea, tl ^ pur boat, six 

just above tile crabs, so whme „ distant 

miles from »>'= ffl midsummer afternoon 

’ouS; “ ef r the'^^— > P'-- 
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silent, vi\id, and far Tlie creek— or pill, as the natives of 
the west country call it m their Anglo-Saxon — is, like all 
the best comers of the Cstuaiy, uninliabitcd and unvisited 
Perhaps the common notion of ilic tropics, a place of superb 
colours, with gracious {xilms, irec-fems, and vines haunted 
b} tlie birds of a inilhncrs dream, originated m the stage 
scenery of the Girls from Ao-Ae an<! other equatorial musical 
comedies, to wliicli sailors have always given their hearty 
assent Tliat picture has seldom been denied Wliat traveller 
would ha\e the heart to do it> Tlie sons of Adam continue 
to hope that one day thej maj return to the Garden, and 
It ivould be cruel to ivam them that this garden cannot be 
entered ihroiigli the Malay Straus or by the Amazon or 
Congo ^^c ought to be allowed, I think, to keep a few 
odd ilJiisjons in a ivorld groivn so mimical to idle dreamwg 
For die jungle in reality is ratber like mid-octan where there 
is no help Tlie sea is monstrously active, but the jungle 
IS no less fearful because tt is quiet and still It is not 
vanouslj coloured It has few graces Once within its 
green wall, that metallic and monotonous wall, the traveller 
IS daunted bj a foreboding gloom and a silence older than 
the memories of Rhetins and Canterbury Tlie picture is 
not of Paradise, but of eld and rum liou see no flowers 
and hear no nightingales Sometimes there is a distant cry, 
prompted, if might be guessed, by one of the nustnes witfch 
Dante witnessed m a similar place Yet whatever beings 
use equatorial forests for their purgatory, lliey remain 
discreetly hidden Dante there could but peer into the 
shadows and listen to the agony of creatures unknown The 
grotesque shapes about him would mock him with aloof 
immobility, and Dante presently would go mad He would 
never write a poem about his experiences I saw this when 
reading Bates s Naturalist again, while the crew of die 
Brunhtlda gathered Ndnftwood in a Devon creek to make 
a fire for tea Bates ^oes little to warn a reader that the 
forests of the Amazons are not a simple exaggeration of 
Jefferies Pageant of Summer And what a book, I saw then. 
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a man like Bates could have made of such a varied tvorld 
L cm eLc).! The rtmge of life in this 

abrupt and ceaseless '“P'JS fritfllary, Kid white 

from this silent not, a cormorant on P . pj. ^yg 
l?gh;?'‘i.war.fX=S*e tmpics as p’opnUrly imaged, 
but it was what travellers seldom see there. 

til 

,f there isal.tterw,„dowm^ 
inBurraoftlnsEstu^yldon ^ village which at 

from that opening m the top sea^My cubicle 

night is amid the stars and tn wht ^gh to be 

isW but the light I s" up in bed. 

startling when of a mommg port-light seems 

wondering whether our^pjs^^ 

too high and '’"E™- *" / te heard beneath 

chariot-spokes of Apollo, m 
me, vast and sonorous. ^ 

exposed and in danger. ^ „.eathered more titan two 
between the sky and ''’^"^^„ppe„cd to it than another 
thousand years, and no more lias ppe 
line day. Burra lias not nm “>» ^ , mmeor 
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The spec<l of the strcimuig meteor «as terrific, 
not past us Soon the meteor «as resolvctl into the g.l« 
vaiK of a topmast I understood that i stnnge ship had 
come in Nothing hut time sias passing mj ” 

still I had no doubt that the Itglit it. 
ships vane, ascending splendid terracts 
ashich If emp. 5 , nas so moni.orj that one ^ 
unprepared beneath it for an j" ^ 

clarion ssas a light to test the north of a dark and ancien 
craft like Burra I listened for sounds of tny 
They were silent There was an ominous quiet, as it 1 
the first to know of this new daa , 

Tlien I lust heard some subdued talk below, 
sounds of a boat moving awaj As the i'llidge 

they called aloud \ eo was off to fish by the Middle Mg^ 
Tltc shipyard began its monody One hears the s m ^ 
only when its work begins That rf^ant. 

Those distant mallets continue m a le'el, 
the recognised aoice of our Milage But by „ 

fast IS over .lie fact that Burra ,s still ',ry 

more remarkable than the other features of the Estu y 
the ears fo.get the sound Only tf tt ceased 
that anything tNas wrong For a minute or t , 
we Sid wonder whafpart of onr life Had popped But 
the liainmenng has not ceased here smee iHe g 
was built which was before e\en the Danes b g 
us Tlie Danes found here, we have been told seaW 
stout as themselves with ships as good as their 
got the lesson that, if quiet folk alwajs 
fierce promptitude and resolution when inte 
then tins would be an unlucky world for pirates 

Yet have no fear I am not going to wite a lus o y 
Burra There was a time when I would have Heg 
history with no more dubiety than would a inan 
of true morality But the more we leant of a pi 
IS our con^ence m wrhat we know of it W 
at last that the very stones mock our knowledg 
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have been there much longer. I do feel fairly certain, how 
ever, that absolute truth is not at die bottom of any parti- 
cular well of ours. Tliis village, which stimds round die 
base of the hill where the moors decline to the sea ^d 'o 
rivers merge to form a gulf of light, is J “f ‘iJ® 
was easily charted. But what do I loiow ° , . 

certainty about it tc^lay is that it has » " 
the trouble of searching for a better. Beyond tha 
the clouds are over die sea. The clouds are on th^ir 'vaj^ 
The waters are passing us. So. when I loo ou 
port-light to leam where we are. I can see for 
may be something in tliai old legend of a grea ® 
on an endless voyage. I think I may bevond 

For where is Burra ? I never know. The wor J ^ 

the window is always different. reach ev ly 
region of the sky where man has never been ^ "1® 

astronomers tell us, and my window confirms it. 
a celestial voyage, and God knows where, o 
assume diat I have the knowledge to write up S 
of Burra. I should very mucli like to meet the 
could do it. We certainly liave a latitude long Me 
for the aid of commercial travellers and 
want our address, and it is clear that they, too, as 
able to find us so easily, must be kcepmg pace wi . 
they are on the same journey as ° 

distant and unknoivn star; but when one nig . . 

to hint this surmise, as a joke, to an experience . ut 
came in for a pipe with me he said he had n^ver hj... 
•that particular star; all the stars he knew were named^ ^ 
said it was easy for him to lay a cou«e for Burra an 
and to keep it, just by dead reckoning. Besicles—ne 
out — how could a roan leam Ids whereabouts frOjjjg 
. he didn’t know and couldn't see? ^ of water 

Yes; how could he? But it is no joke, ^“f^^ausetlie 
had never heard of the perilous barque whic p^gf^rs 
have to keep pumped watertight, and to steer 
all soundings by a star whose right asccnsic 
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only by inference, and by faith that is soniclimesas curiously 
deflected as is any compass 

When taking bearings from my window, merely to get 
the time of day, I can see the edge of the (juay below ana 
a short length of it Tint gives promise enough that Burra 
IS of stout substance, and rides well A landing-stage, a 
sort of stone gangway, is immediately under the windois 
Whoever comes aboard or leaves us, 1 can sec them At 
low tide these stone stairs go down to a shingle beach where 
ketches and schooners rest on their bilges, their masts at 
all angles Corroded ancliors and chains he littered about 
In summer-time I smell tar and marine dissolution Monnng 
and those stairs cormcct us with the fine things that me 
important people are doing everywhere Open boats wim 
lug-sails bring gossips ihd the news from the other side 
of the water, and on market-day bring farmers and their 
wives with baskets of eggs, chickens, butter, and vegetables, 
and perhaps a party of tourists to gaze at us curiously and 
sometimes in disparagement Tew objects look so pleasant 
as a market-basket nearly full of apples and with some eggs 
on top Yet it as well to admit, and here I do it, that there 
are visitors who call Burra a dull and dirty little hole 
Indeed there is no telling how even my window in Burra 
will take a man Once I brought a friend to sit with me, so 
that he could watch the ferry and the boats, the dunes on 
the far side, and the clouds 1 tliought, with lum as look-out 
a'tem, he could tell me when a ship came down nver, an 
stou,yy warn him when I saw a vessel ajipcar at the head- 
s'* ‘ (out of nowhere, apparently) and stand m for the 
fierce vage What more could he want? But he said the 
then thi complained that nothing happened there 

Yet ha^ what he wanted to happen there It 
Burra T*j^ think about I always feel tliat plenty is 
history witi j^,g j watdi those open boats \\'hen a 
of true mi^a equal of one of them m grace it is t e 

is our conttdei,a^jg^^j nwseum But our men can build sucJi 
at last that Tlie human mind, confused still 
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and thick with the dregs of the original mud, has clarified 
itself to tliat extent. It would not be easy to prove that man 
has made anything more beautiful than one of our boats. 
Its lines are as delicate and taut as a dove's. It is quick and 
strong, and it is so poised that it will change, when going 
about, as though taken by a sudden temerarious thought; 
and tiien in confidence it will lift and undulate on a new 
flight. The balance and proportions of its body accord with 
all one desires greatly to express, but cannot. In that it 
is something like music. The full satisfaction to be got 
from watcliing a huddle of these common craft, vivacious 
but with wings folded, and tethered by their heads to the 
landing-stairs, each as though eagerly looking for tlie man 
it knows, will send me to sleep in a profound assurance that 
all is well. For tliey seem proper in that %vorld beyond my 
window, where there is tlie light and space of freedom, 
tide is bright with its own virtue. The range of sand hills 
across the Estuary is not land, nothing that could be called 
soil, but is a promise, faint but golden, far in the future. 
You know that some day you will land tlierc, But there is 
plenty of time for that. TTiere is no need to hurry. One 
may rest. 

After dark, like a fabulous creature, Burra vanishes. 
Tliere is little here tlien, except an occasional and melancholy 
sound. I have for companionship at the window at night 
only a delicate star-cluster, low in the sky, which is another 
village on the opposite sliore. Maybe Burra, too, is a star- 
cluster, when seen from the otlier stars, and from that 
distance perhaps appears so delicate as to make its indomi- 
table twinkling wonderful on a windy night, 'There are a 
few yellow panes here after sunset, and they project beams 
across tlie quay, one to make a hot^rlng ghost of a ship s 
figure-head, and another to create a lonely bollard — the last 
relic of the quay — and another to touch a tiny patch of water 
whicli is lively, but never flows away, perhaps because the 
Estuary has vanished and it has nowljcre to go. It prefers 
to stay in the security of the beam till morning. 
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Now It js curious, but after dark, when our place has 
disappeared cNcept for sucli cJiance fragments, and when 
to others «e can be l>ui a few unrehied glints among the 
other stars, that Burra is most populous, uarrn, and intimate 
I sec It then for what it is, a vantage for a ftw of us, who 
know each otlicr, and who arc isolated but feel secure in 
the unseen and hitherto untravcUcd region of space where 
the sun has abandoned us AH around us is bottomless night 
Our nearest neighbour is another constellation 

IV 

I have learned at Burra that s\c townsfolk know nothing 
of the heavens There arc only wet days m the Cit>, and 
fine Tlie clouds inertly pass oier London Tlic) cross 
the street and are gone Tliey cast shadows on us, they 
make the phee dark, the} suggest, with a chill, that there 
are powers bo}ond our borders over svhich even tlie elders 
of the Citj have no jurisdiction Tlie day is fine again and 
we forget our premonition, it was onl) the weather 
Tlie motor buses are all numbered and ihcir routes are 
known but the clouds arc visitations, unannounced and mexph- 
cable , w amings, w lucli wc <lisrcgard, that m truth we do not 
know wiiere our city is We cannot distinguish one cloud 
from another, because the narrow measure of heaven for 
each street allows us but an arc of a celestial coast, or one 
summit of a white range before tliat high continent has 
more than suggested its magnitude we sec the bus we want, 
or go down a side turning 

Doubtless the meagre outlook of tins imprisonment from 
the heavens must have its effect upon us Our eyes go no 
more to tile sky than they do tlie hills We have acquired, 
if we have not mhented, the characteristic of downcast 
eyes Where there is no horizon there may be work, but 
no hope, and so we begm to see the way to account for the 
cynical humour of the Cockney We say, m friendly dension, 
that they who look upwards more than can be justified by 
the rules of our busy community are star gazers When 



TVji* roct of iht 12(trth 

ifstant glmting of the f‘'"' 

„a, -.s .m.cl. l.Rl>t another, but wbetber 

ua, ra«,ng from one ,“npln,ct. or tu, RO.ng 

,t na, aatlms the boatena o „,nc no c oud> 

to America, it etas hard > and sk> 

Tlicre Mat onU a "B"' ' R , „ ,i,o stut Mould then have 
In tbc indeterminate eecst. of pearl, not 

been setting, M'S a group ought to liaec been 

marked on the diart, e'herc luminous to be of 

isppn T1».\ , * . L„rf cobtU darhness 

this earth thej but it nas gbostl). 

The daj Mas a discernible prestm ^ 

r^alhl^Wer'S^tatfiwfbraMord 

that did not come 

On the shore of the dunes, Mltich “"“o'dioalb 
from Burra few boats eeer gro^d And eili> 

a conflict of tides and |,,cre but the lij!''''’S 

should a boat put oecr! „ from the habitable 

and the sand Nor is it eas) «> WJ" ,,av,ous 
land to the east, for after a long „me brsi 

ferry and road to as Old tho arm of d '■'B“’", f 

,o7 difficulty of ^tato all the best of the <laybs“; 

t JoTeould noVhurr, If sou tewjverj ^ theVhmes' 

Stltr^ir de^rt’rUdhills, *0 need to 
forgotten ^ better light when 5 ^ 0 ^ 

grouiids°on tliat ' theb^eakeTsrbSjee^anS 

the flotsamVtianded on the upp 
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the sandhills. It looked, vou imaginetl, like a man asleep, 
with a dark blanket ox'cr'him; but it proved to be only a 
short length of a ship’s spar covered with bladder-wrack. 
Tliere Is no returning then. Once j'ou reach that line of 
rubbish it is the track you follow, the message you try to 
read. A baffling story, though, made of words from many 
stories, separated, partly erased, muddlcil by the interrup- 
tions of storms, and woven irrelevantly into one mng 
serpentining sentence which extends to the point w ere 
the shore goes round a eomcr; and from there, when jou 
reach that point, continues to llie next. It is made of shel s, 
derelict trees, bushes wliicli luve drifted from shores only 
a botanist could gues.s. boards and fragments of wrecks, 
yam attd rope, bottles, featliers, caraFfcs of orabs and sca- 
urehtns, and corks, all tangled with scaxvecd into an inter- 
minablc cable. Sometimes it runs through the black nbi of 
an old wreck. . . 

Perhaps, after the seaweed, there are more corks m « 
composilion llun ;u.ytl.ii>s d.c. Tlic o ™rk. m 

Ihi, desort sliore-tlioy arc to be fotinJ at the bead of cteo 
tniitiatutc cotiibc of tl.o aandlftlls, most of tltem old ml 
bleached, bttt some ao fresli tliat it ia easy It. mad tlm imprr 
of the aintnera on their aeala-socgoata lltat 
marked cliaracicristic is thirst. Ifoncwcnt jl.ic% . 

this beacli, tlieii thirst ia the cliitf human attribute. In It 
life ave might be orcupiaul moat of .lie ...no m ■‘""''“’P 

bolllcs. IZxamplea of the bottles arc licre, tw, le 

logiats of Uie future as ill fimi our enduring 
in association, and lliey aaili discover, hy expcri i ,i 
the corkj oflcai lit the bolUo, and tliey sail! deduce 'hat ba “ 
aacre meel, in all probabiliiy. m eeuijuatetion. Bu for a. ut 
mason! Null, ing ..ill Imc been left in the ' 

aedutologlal. exeept diet. We eetaa, orally look ™ t^! 
aahile a learned man, from fragnaentary eaudeoce. ' 

aurptialng ptaure of tiie paat. 1 feel I alaiuld enr.a 
b^ aea-eral ihouaanil year, lienee, to Mr a®'-'' . 
creature, a table before Iiim coccrcd with tlie »-*rd» i 
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corks of our j ears— one almost perfect example has the 
mysterious \sord bols cast on it — explain to his fascinated 
audience what he feels sure, from the rdics before him, on 
which he has spent the best years of his life, the mysterious 
folk of our own age were like 

We can be fairly sure not much evidence of our own age 
will remain by then What will survive of us will be the 
oddest assortment of rubbish but the periinaaous corks 
will be there Tlie British Museum will have gone It will 
be impossible to refer to the London Directory No Burke 
will exist All the files of the newspapers, with their lists 
of honours, w ill liav e perished W'ha t will our age be called ? 
Not the age of Invention, of the Great War, of Recon- 
struction, or any tiling else that is noble and inspiriting, 
for not a \estige of a democratic press, an aeroplane, a 
motor-car, or a wireless set will remain Tliere will be 
only corks and bottles 

For the iniquity of oblivion blindly scaitercth her 
poppy Yet It does seem unfair that of all the proud 

memories of these resounding days nothing may persist 
but our corks and bottles Another interruption of ice may 
creep dovvn from the Pole, as has happened before, as indeed 
happened once to the undoing of a previous race of men 
Its rigours increase, but so gradually that men are hardly 
aware that anything is liappenmg They say to each other 
at last, ' Tlie summers seem very short ’ Tlie cheerful 
Press of that day, true to its function of maintaining the 
spirit of the people, never mentions winter, never speaks 
of the cold, hut always turns its pages to the south, where 
most of the sun is 

Nevertheless, that does not thaw the ice It stdl creeps 
south The habit of a week-end at a cottage is presently 
forgotten Unalienable nghts and privileges become buried 
under inexorable glaciers that know nothing of our sounder 
economic argumtets And, in the end, maybe the ball of 
St Paul s IS droned as an erratic block from the bottom 
of an iceberg to tbfm a Sjssil in the ooze of a saathem ses, 

\ 
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to puzzle we may not guess what earnest investigator 
living in an ameliorated clime and time. 

That ice retreats again, and the haunts and works of our 
age are exposed, as were those of Magdalenlan man. And 
what have we been able to guess about him? Very little; 
but he did, we are sure, use implements having enduring 
parts of flint and bone. It is fairly certain that if he were 
aware that we judged him by his flints he would be a little 
grieved. And it would be too bad if the trifles which our 
butlers discarded with a flourish during our dinners were 
all that survived for the future to sec of us. ^^^ly, that 
archaeologist of a time to come may not even deduce that 
we employed butlers. 


vj 


The rain had ceased, J.ut tJic quay of Burra ofiercd no 
otlter benefit. I was down there before dawn, Morning 
had not come, but I suppose the doxwtpour Iiad waslied some 
of the dark out of die night, for all tlic quay was plain. It 
was not the quay I knew, but its wan spirit, and the vessels 
moored to it were ghosts, the faint hint of ships in a world 
that was not quite ready for them. Tlicrc was no soimd. 
There were only phantoms in a pallor. Perlups it liad 
ceased to rain because rain would be too substantial for 
an unembodied world. Tlie irregular pools on the quay 
were not water, but openings to tin* antipodes. Rain would 
at once enlarge them till dw quay dissolvctl and became 
as the Estuaiy, and as the sky. for both sea and sky were 


I felt I ought not to be tlierc. There was no telling 
whether I was too soon or too late, whether I was the fint 
man or the last. I doubted flat hush, and that dim appearance 
about me. Wlien the air did stir. It was as if it «crc the 
breath of dcatli, and tlie earth were die body of dcatlt. ^.en 
! made up my mind. It was no use going to sea as I had 
intended. I would go back to bed. At dut momrot there 
were footsteps, and the quay at once became solid. lw> 
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black figures approached, the size of men One of them 
put Ins foot into a great hole m the quay, and he did not 
vanish, but made a splash and an exclamation That voice 
certainly was somethmg I knew The other man laughed 
quietly, the familiar satiric comment which comes of resigna- 
tion to fate We were all going to sea, as far as the western 
headland 

That cape is the western horn to the bay, Ptolemy 
mentions it Nobody goes there except sailors who die, 
because they see the loom of it, or bear its warning, too late 
The Foreland, to the people of Burra, is like the clouds It 
is part of their own place, but it is unapproachable At 
times It is missing In some winds it will evaporate, though 
usually at sunset it shapes again, high, black, and austere, 
the end of the land to the west, and as distant and sombre 
as the world of the sagas Is it likely, then, that one would 
ever think of a voyage to it^ Tfiat cape, winch one secs 
eitlier because the light is at the right incidence, or because 
one 18 dreaming, might be no more than a thought turned 
backwards to the remote past, to Ultima Tliulo, where the 
sim never rises now, but where it is always evening twilight 
It w ould hav e no trees It would be an immensity of granitic 
crags, mossed and lichened, and the seas below it would be 
sounding doom, knowing that even the old gods are dead 
It was not likely that wc could credit such a voyage, yet 
the tnitli IS vse had asiemblcd for it, and because of a promise 
made carelessly with an ancient manner m a tavern on the 
prev lous afternoon What on sucli a morning, and in such 
a place, was such a promise ^ As intangible as was our quay 
when I first saw it that morning, and no more matter than 
, the Foreland itsclf,which is always distant, and then was gone 
“ ^'ct here wc were We had met before dami for that 
^°*ry voyage, because of an indifferent word spoken yesterday 
bar, too, would have to be crossed The bar! Besides, 
econ^-gj-e getting most unreasonably hungry, and so could 
St Paw^Qj^g^ and this ir^uced tlie early morning temper, 
of an ic»- and would be worse than the early morning 

I 
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courage but for tlie fact that that sort of courage is unknown 
in man, never rising to more than a bleak and miserable 
fortitude. 

Charon hailed us from below tlie qua3'. He had with him 
a nondescript attendant. We embarked for his craft, ^vhich 
he said was anchored in midstream. \S'e recognised him 
as our sailor of yesterdaj', though now there was something 
glum and ominous about him. He had no otlier word for 
us, but rowed steadily', and looked down his beard. His 
barque was like himself, when, still in resignation to what 
we had asked for, we boarded her. Sie was flush-decked, 
her freeboard was about eighteen inches, she had no bulwarks 
— to tell the trutli, she was but a verj' barge, witii that look 
of stricken povertj’ which is the sure mark of the usefulness 
of the merel}’ industrious. She would float, I guessed, if 
not kept too long in seas that washed her imperfect liatch- 
covers. She would sail her distance, if the wind did not 
force her over till the >vater reached the rent in her deck. 
She could carry thirt)' tons of stone and, in fair weather, 
with reckless men, thirty-five tens. She had a freeboard, 

I repeat, of one foot six indies, now she was liglit, and 
peering through the interstices of her lutchboards I 
see her kelson and note that though she did not leak like 
a basket she was doing her best. We were going to Uic 
Foreland to gather stones for the ballast of ships. Absurd 
and desperate enterprise! We could hear faint moaning, 
when attentive. Tiiat was the voice of the bar, tJirco miles 
away. 

The skipper and his man hoisted tlic mainsail, and we 
three manned the windlass, working in link by Imk a wble 
witliout end, till we were automata going up and down 
indifferent to botli this life and the life to come. Tlie barge 
gave a little leap as tlie andtor cleared. 

Tlic foresail was set. Wc drifted sideways round the 
hill, llie silent houses, with white faces, looked at «ne 
by one. \\’c found a little wind, and the barge walk^ oH 
past the lighthouse, which still was winking at us. Tliere 
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came a weighty gust, the gear shook and banged, but held 

taut OfT she \\cnt 

Burra \%as behind us Before us was a morose grey \oid 
The bay apparently was only space, wordless yet, unhglitcd 
though m the neighbourhood of our barge \\c noticed there 
was the beginning of form in a dim and neutral universe 
Ixing leaden mounds of water out of nowhere mov ed inwards 
past us, slow and Iicavy, lifimg the barge and dropping 
her into hollows where her sails shook and spilled tlicir 
draught We three grasped stays, and peered outwards 
into the icy vacancy, wondering whether this was the free 
life, whether we were enjoying it, whether we wanted to 
go to the Foreland, and how long this would last In the 
cast there formed a low stratum of gold Some of the leaden 
mounds were now burnished, or thc\ glinted with precious 
ore When the light broadened the air seemed to grow 
colder, as thougli day had sharpened Uie edge of the wind 

The hollow murmur from the bar increased to an inter- 
mittent plunging roar, and presently we fell into that noise 
The smother stood the barge up, and stood lier down, and 
drenched the mainsail to the peak But it was only in play 
We were worth nothing worse We were allowed to go 
by, and one of us puinp^ the wash out of her, for the play 
had been somewhat rough 

In the easy swell of the bay our movements became 
rhytlimic, and we settled down quietly m a long reach A 
vault of blue had shaped over us The Foreland was bom 
into tlie world It looked towards the new day, and was of 
amber but over the moors to the north-east the rain-clouds, 
a gathering of sullen battalions, challenged the dawn witli 
an entrenched region of gloom Yet when the sun rose and 
looked straight at them, 5iey went It was a good morning 
Now we could see all the bay coloured and defined in every 
hanging field, steep, and combe The waters danced Tlie 
he^A. of the skipper appeared at the scuttle — only one at a 
time c«r>uld get into our cabin — and he lud a large communal 
basin of ♦I’a, and a loaf speared on a long knife 
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The Foreland, to which for hours our work seemed to 
bring us no nearer, which had been mocking the efforts to 
approacli it of an obstinate little ship with a crew too stupid 
to realise tliat efforts to reacli an endiantcd coast were futile, 
suddenly relented. It grew higlier and tangible. At last 
we felt that it was drawing us, rather too intimately, towards 
its overshadowing eminence. The nearer it got, the greater 
grew my surprise that in a time long past man had found 
the heart to put off in a galley, to leave what he knew, and 
to stand in to an unknown shore, if it offered no more than 
our cape. The apparition of tlie Foreland was as chill as 
the shadow in the soul of man. It appeared to have some 
affinity with that shadow. Though monstrous and towering, 
it seemed buoyant and without gravity, an linage of original 
and unrelenting doubt. Above our mast, when I looked up, 
landslides were impending, arrested in collapse. But I thought 
they were quivering, as though tlie arrest were momentary. 
That vast mass seemed based on thunderous rumblings and 
hollow shadows. Our craft still moved in, projected forward 
on vehement billows, past black jags in blusters of foam, and 
then anchored, wth calamity suspended above. Our ship 
heaved and fell on submarine displacements. The skipper 
and his man went below. 

^Vhen they reappeared tliey were naked. It was a good 
and even necessary hint. We got into tlie boat, and pulled 
towards a beach which was a narrow shelf at the base of a 
drenched wall. Tlie rocks whxcli flanked that little beach 
were festooned with weeds, and sea growths hung like 
curtains before the night of caves. Somehow there tlie 
water was stilled, and all but one of us leaped into it. One 
man remained in the boat. 

The ocean outside was e^cploding on steeples and tables 
of rock. It formed domes, green and slitning, over suf' 
merged crags. Tlie foam liad tlie brilliance of a legcndarj’ lir 
The shore looked timeless, but it smelt young. The sc 
the one that gave Ulysses his bearings. i 
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S OON* ificr tlie Runs fcti quid s book came outcaBcd The 
Happy TrartUer. It is not an indispensable svork if 
jou lave bookftf your passage, or are on a ship's articles, for 
only Providence can liclp you then, but it is a cheerful guide 
if you wouhl know wlai long journeys arc like, in parts, 
without making them. Its author, the Rev. Frank Tatclicll, 
prot'es he has seen enough of tlte world to satisfy’ a crew of 
able seamen. He has seen It from the by»roads, the high- 
roads, the decks of local roasting ships, and the windows 
of tliird-class railway carriages. He has seen it because, 
apparently, he wanted to; and he lia.s enjoyed it all, or most 
of It, He lus some heroic advice for tJiosc who may be 
infected by his o^^7t enthusiasm, and indeed his book would 
induce many young men to pull on tlieir boots foriltwith 
“Be cheerful and interested in evcrylhing,’* he tells us; 
and, “Do not bother too much about your inside." 

But what I sought in his volume was not the Malay for 
Tliank you, which he ga\-e me, but what set him going. 
^\'hy did he do it ? There is a word frequently seen in lush 
narrative, “wanderlust." The very lemmings must know 
it. It excuses almost anyihlng in tlie way of travel lunacy', 
even to heixling with Russian emigrants for fun. It is us^ 
as a flourish by those who hope we shall fail to notice 
tliat tliey are uncertain what to do with themselves/ Mr. 
Tatchell, however, docs not use It once. Yet yw'^ee him 
hustling through the bataar at Blamo, whcrc^^u do not 
meet many tourists; and he discovers that the half-castes 
of the Society Isles are especially charming, mough he docs 
not pretend it is wortli while voyaging to Polynesia to see 
ST 
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tlicm, or he peeps info the Malayan forest lon^j cnougli to 
note mjTiads of kcchcs m all directions humping and 
hastening towards the traveller He certainl) saw those 
Itcclics He saw them hianp But wh^ was he there? Tor 
out of so varied an txpentnee he returns but to assure 
romantic ^ouih sitting on the bollards of our (jiia^s and 
gazing scawirxl wistfully, Ilcphants dishhc having white 
men approach them from behind Or of this ” If joti slvould 
become infested with Ikas, sleep out m a bed of bracken 
one night and in the morning jou will be free from the 
pests Such fruits of travel seem hardlj enough Mr 
Tatchcll himself was dccidcdlj a happj traveller, and the 
cause of happiness in others — lus book can be commended 
m confidence — for he admits that his method of cnjO}ing 
himself in i strange bed is to smg aloud the ana, "Why 
do the Nations* But he docs not tell us what sent him 
roving nor dots lie exhibit a collection of treasures, except 
oddities such as the warning to white men about approaching 
the bchmds of elephants, and Vmakka vinakkal (Fijian for 
Bravo) 

But what else was tlicrc to get* It would be difHcult for 
most voyagers to explain convincingly why thej became 
restless and went to sea Some do it to get avvaj from us, 
some to get awaj from themselves and some because thej 
cannot help it I shall not forget the foil} which gave 
me my first sight of Africa Tlie office telephone bell rang 
Oh, is that you? Well, we want you to go to Algeria at 
once I went downstairs bumedly to disperse this editorial 
absurdity But it was no good ! had to go And because I 
was argumentativeaboutittheyaddedTnpoliand Sicily, which 
“d me right After all, while in Africa one is necessarily 
from Fleet Street I should have remembered that 
vtchell tell us that even a poor man, if he docs not 
he is in bondage to the income tax collector or 
officials, may see all tlie world I suppose he 
fficienr iiealdi, enterprise, and impudence a 
^vuld mveigle himself overseas without 
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paj'inp a lot of money to il» P. 5c O. Company: tlioupli it 
Is not easy, nowadays, to dodge the restrictions of tlic 
Mercantile Marine Hoard and the seafarers' unions. SIup- 
OMiers do not lightly engage to jay compctisation for 
accidents to inexperiejjrfd IuikIs whose sole rerommendatio;} 
IS that thej* want to see the world so wide. As for getting 
a berth for a voyage cltcaply, it would be foolish to suppose 
t)jaf agents for passenger ships are nilling to forgive tJie 
fact that you arc short of cash. You have to pa>’ across the 
counter in exchange for a ticket, and at the post-war rates. 
If anyone doubts that this is a hani worW, let hint cut the 
painter at Port Said with a shilling in his pocket, and note 
what will happen. In some difTimlt regions you must travel 
on foot with the natives, and live with them; and that costs 
very little, even in a land othcnsisc expensitt?, but those 
unsophisticated coasts must first be reached Tliat simple 
way of the nomad is ad very well in the wilderness, but f 
think a reasonable man, howeter thirsty he may be for a 
draught of primitive Life, would hesitate before sequestering 
himself In native cities like Calcutta and Singajxire, counting 
cannily the lesser coins, and travelling about in tliird-cla.ss 
carriages. I noticed tlut e%i*n Mr. Tatchell shrank from 
the prosjwt of getting from island to island of Indonesia 
with the deck passengers, and I was not surprised. One is 
easily satisfied with an occasional hour on the lower deck, 
in converse t\ith a picturesque nati« elder. But to eat 
and sleep there for weeks among the crowing cocks, the 
banana skins, the babies, the dried fi.sh, the men and women 
spitting red stuff after chewing beteJ-nut! It has been done, 

I believe, but die shipping companies and all their officers 
set their faces against it. 'iTiey do not encourage Europeans 
to travel even second class in tliose seas, diough tJiere is 
hardly any difference between tlte cabins of the two classes. 

Of course, if one 'were anything of an Orientalist, it would 
be ridiculous to keep to the fiist saloon with the Europeans 
when there are Arab and Chinese merchants in an inferior 
saloon of the ship. 
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I do not know how one plans a long voyage and maintains 
the excellent plan scientifically tlirough all its difTiculties 
I have never planned A slup seems to ha\e drifted my 
way at last, and then, if I did not hesitate too long about it, 
1 boarded her, though ne\er with an adequate reason 
One bitter and northerly Easter I read, because gardening 
was impossible, Bates s Naturalist on the Amazons The 
famous illustration of tliat spectacled entomologist in trousers 
and a check shirt standing with a butterfly net m a tropical 
forest, surrounded by infuriated toucans, fixed me after I 
had idly pulled the volume off a library shelf The book 
had never been commended to me, but its effect was instant 
And the picture tliat artful naturalist drew of the pleasures 
of Para, when contrasted with the sleet of an English sprmg, 
made me pensive over a fire I should never see the tropics 
And what a name it is, the Amazons' And what a charming 
book IS Bates s' 

1 did inquire into this enticement, but Para might as well 
have been in anotJier star One may go cheaply to Canada, 
and risk it That trick cannot be played on the tropics with 
impunity I had the propriety to guess that Then, one 
night, a sailor came home from sea, and just before he left 
me he spoke of his next voyage They were going to Para, 
and up the Amazon, and up a tributary of that river ne>er 
before nasigatcd by an ocean going steamer "Nonsense,' 
I said. It cannot be done — not if j ou draw, as you say you 
do, nearly twentj four feet and it means rising about 
600 feet above sea level 

You can talk, the sailor replied, "but I've seen the 
charter We re going, and I wish we weren t Sure to be 
fevers Besides, a ship has no right inside a continent ' 

I began thinking of Bates My friend turned up the collar 
of his coat before going into the ram Look here," he 
said, ‘ if you don't believe me, you may take the trip 'Tliere’s 
a cabm we don t use 

I never gave tliat preposterous suggestion a second 
tliought, but 1 did write, for a lively morning newspaper. 
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ray salJor’s mocking sammary oT what that strange voyage 
might have in store. The editor, a day later, met me on 
the office stairs. "That was an amusing lie of yours this 
morning," he said. I answered him that it was tvritten 
solely in the cause of science and navigation; and what was 
more, I assured him earnestly, I had been offered a berth 
in the ship for the proof of doubters. "Well," said the 
editor, “you shall go and prove it." He meant that. I 
could see by the look in his eye that nothing much was left 
about which to argue. He prided himself on his swift and 
unreasonable decisions. 

Somehow, as tiiat editor descended the stairs, showing 
me the finality of his back, the attractive old naturalist of 
the Amazon with his palms at Para, toucans, spectacles, 
butterflies, and everlasting afternoon of tranquillity in the 
forest of the tropics, was the less alluring. This meant 
packing up; and for what? Even the master of the steamer 
could not tell me that. 

It is better to obey the mysterious direction, without 
any fuss, when it points a new road, however strange that 
road may be. Tliere is probably as much reason for it, if 
the truth were known, as for anything else. It would be 
absurd, in the manner of Browning and Mr. Tatchell, to 
greet the unseen with a clieer, and thus flatter it; yet when 
affairs begin to look as titough they intend sometliing 
different for us, perhaps the proper thing to do is to get into 
accord with them to see what will happen. 

There was no doubt about that voyage either. It is worth 
the break, and the discomfort of a winter dock, and tlie 
drive out in the face of hard westerly weather, to come up 
a ship's companion one moming and to see for the first time 
the glow of sunrise above the palisade of a forest of the 
equatorial rains. You never forget the warm smell of it, 
and its light; though that simple wonder might not be 
thought worth a hard fight with gales in tlie western ocean. 
Yet later, when by every reasmablc estimate of a visitor 
accustomed to the assumption of man's control of jiature 
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,he forest should hare ended, jet 
* re eternal-savage, flamboyant, 

the voyager begins to feel J ei,ccrful curiosity 

that lofty and sombre regard , . g, pa„l s 

of the early part of the voyage fee^ 

Cathedral does not seem as influenOal ^ u„healthful 

man so important And P"’“P® ' . jwmly disturbing 
surmise, either that man hindering 

episode on earth after all, and had better . ^ „o 

a!,d humbling notion of that sort vvotild have done 

hanti, if of late years It had given him pause 

Well something of that sort is about ra 
should eapect to get out of the e-Penence that^am 
ability to call for a porter in FiJian or ^„l,er 

not sufficient* It is hardly as '“'Sf ' “ , ^f^ipapan, 
than the people at home of “Jhe 

or what comes of getting in at the as^Udy Hester 

Even as booh material it is not so off the 

Stanhope, nor as excitmg “,C®once you 

Bermudas Nor does it provide the 2 ” « British flag 
are home again, to get to work to p There seems 

where it will do the lucky ones not 

hardly anything in it, arid yet out just so 

have done any better, and are not s“try 1^^ 

Besides, there were the men one met .^yelling, an 
easy to analyse the impulse which ^ natural 

impulse strong enough, if vagua. oxpect to 

desire to be let alone What did at rare 

learn' It would be hard to say H"' good as a 

moments, that you found something chance converse 

word about a new oiMeld ^ d might 

with a stranger about nothing in particular 
toe been nfght in Malacca f "h W 

roTt^thTshl^r,?^^^ 
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relation of an obscure adventure — rather as if the droning 
of the waters had become a significant utterance — gave an 
abiding content to the shadows. 

II 

What right have we to travel, when better men have to 
stay indoors ? But it would be unwise to attempt an answer 
to that question, for certainly it %vould lead, as did the un- 
corking of tlie bottle that imprisoned the Genie, to much 
smoke and confusion. We should not poke about with a 
naked light amid the props which uphold the august and 
many-storied edifice of Society, even to make sure of our 
rightful place there. It \vas a reading of Lord Brj’ce's 
Memories of Travel that started so odd a doubt in iny mind. 
When I had finished it I did not begin to think of packing 
a bag. I felt instead tliat I had no right to do that. Lord 
Bryce, that learned man, had been remembering casually 
Iceland and the tropics, Poland, die Mountains of Moab, 
and the scenery of North America. But he did not make 
me feel that those places should be mine. He made them 
desirable yet Infinitely remote, reservations for wiser men, 
among whom, if I were bold enough to intrude, my inconse- 
quence would be detected instantly. After reading his book 
of travel I felt that it would be as wrong of me to possess 
and privily treasure priceless Oriental manuscripts as to 
claim the right to see coral atolls in the Pacific or prospects 
of the Altai. 

We may lack the warrant to travel even if we have die 
means. Lord Bryce made it coldly clear diat few of us are 
competent to venture abroad. He made me feel that much 
that would come my way would be wasted, for I have little 
in common with the encylopidias. The wonders would 
loom ahead, would draw abeam, would pass astern, and I 
should not see them ; they would not be there. The pleasures 
of travel, when we are candid about them, are separated 
by very wide deserts and tedious, where there is nothing 
but sand and the dreary howling of wild dogs. An Eastern 
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city may grow stale in a niglit '“Dear City of Cecrops,' 
saith tlie poet, but shall we not say, 'Dear City of Zeus’ 
Tliere arc days when the ocean is a pond, Us relative impor- 
tance then appears to be tliat of a newspaper of last week 
Sometimes, too, jou do not want to hear that there are 
three miles of water imder you, no less What of tt^ In 
nasty weather the end of tile last two miles so far below you 
IS of less importance than the beginning of the first 

It may also happen that when at last your ship reaches 
that far place whose name is as troubling as the name of 
the star to which you look in solitude, tliat — what is it 
you do there ^ You gate overside at it from jour trite 
anchorage, unbeliev mglj The first mate comes aft, leisurely , 
rubbing his hands You do not go ashore What has become 
of the magic of a name ? \ ou go below with the mate, who 
has finished his job, for a pipe To-morrow will do for 
Paradise, or the day after One morning I reached Naples 
by sea, and I well remember my first sight of if The 
stories 1 had lieard of that wonderful bay' The ecstatic letters 
in my pocket from those who were ad\ising me that nothing 
of my luck should be missed! But it was raining It was cold 
I had been tra\ellmg for an age There was hardly anj'^ 
bay, and what I could see of it w'as as glum as a bad mistake 
There were a wet quay, some house-^nts tliat were house- 
fronts, and a few cabs I took a cab That was better than 
walking to the railway station, and quicker I can describe 
my first siglit of Naples and its bay quite easily 

But Lord Brjee was not an incompetent traveller He 
could see through any amount of rain and dirt He was 
competent indeed, fully, lightly, and with grace To other 
tourists he may have appear^ to be one of the crowd, 
trying hard to get some enjoyment out of a lucky deal 
rubber or real estate, and not knowing how to do it But 
he was not bored \He was quiet merely because he knew 
what he was looking at "J^at to us would have been 
opaque he could see through, yet I doubt whether he would 
have said anythin|; awot it, unless lie had been asked And 
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why should we ask a fellow traveller whetlier he can see 
through what to us does not exist? 

Yet how mucli we miss, when on a journey, Lord Brjxe 
reveals. There was not often a language difficulty for him. 
When he looked at the wilderness of central Iceland he knew 
the cause of it, and could explain %vhy tuffs and basalts make 
different landscapes. When he was in Hungary and Poland 
the problems we should have brushed aside as matters no 
Englishman ouglit to be expected to understand became, 
in the light of his political and historical lore, simple and 
relevant. Among the islands of the South Seas, with their 
unsolved puzzles of an old continental land mass and of race 
migrations, so learned a traveller was just as much at ease. 
Once I remarked to an old voyager, who in some ways 
resembled Lord Bryce, that it was a dream of mine to visit 
Celebes. "But," he remarked coldly, "you are not an 
ethnologist." No; and I can see now, after these Memories 
of Travel, that I have other defects as a traveller. 

Yet I cannot deny that a craving for knowledge, when 
abroad, tnay sometimes conw over me, witli a dim resemblance 
to the craving for food or sleep. But if I go to my note-books 
in later years, and discover that tltough I had forgotten 
them I had many interesting facts stored away, nevertheless 
it is evident the valuable information does very' well where 
it is. It will never be missed. Its importance has passed. 
There are other tilings, however, one never entered in a 
note-book, and never tried to remember, for they were of 
no seeming importance then or now — things seen for an 
instant only, or smelt, or heard in the distance, which are 
never forgotten. They will recur from the past, often 
irrelevantly, even when the memoiy is not turned that way, 
as though sometlung in us knew faster what to look for in 
life than our curious eyes. 


Ill 

Travel, we are often told, gives light to the mind. I 
Iiave wondered whether it docs. Consider the sailors. Tliey 
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travel I do not love the sea Tlie look of it ^fe 

There is something in the very soimd of t,juonie 
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It may be a surmise of one's inconsequence in tJiat immen- 
sity of sky and water. And our inconsequence has not been 
always obvious to us. The ministrations of a city nourisli 
the pride of die social animal and yet make him a dependable 
creature. Turn him into the open and he shrinks from all 
that light. The dread problems tliat our energetic fellow- 
men create in the cities of the plains make us myopic tlirough 
the’ intensity of our peering alarm. We become sure that 
even the empyrean must watch our activities \vith grave 
interest. We may be deceived in that; for on blue water 
one cannot help noting that the sky does not appear to act 
with an^’ regard for our interest, and the sea itself ■$ inscru- 
table, and so vast, and moves with a rhydim that so dimin- 
ishes one’s own scope and measure, tliat a voj-ager may 
imagine he is confronted by majesty, though an impersonal 
majesty, without ears or eyes or ruth. That does not comfort 
a sense of self-importance. 

Do we travel to learn such tilings ? Of course not. 'The 
promise to diminisli a feeling of pride is not one of Messrs. 
Cook's happy inducements. We do not travel for that. If 
we get it at all ^ve are welcome to it, without extra charge. 
You must pay more if you want to have a cabin to yourself. 
There are additional cliarges, too, if you would deviate 
from the schedule of your I'oyage. Should you put off at 
Penang for a week, and continue by tlie next ship, that fun 
must be paid for. Eager still for llic end of tlie rainbow — 
wliich, so far on a long vo^-age, you have not reached, to 
your surprise and disappointment — ^j'ou leave your ship 
at Barbados, consult the clurt, and judge tliat what }-ou 
really want is at Curasao, at Surinam, at Trinidad, or some 
otlier place where you are not; and at a great expense of 
time and money you go. No use. Tliere again you find 
tliat you have taken yourself with j-ou. No rainbow's end! 

I have often wondered wlut people see who travel round 
the world in a liner fumislicd with the borrowings of a 
city’s dub-life and other occasions for idling; panama, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokoliama, Hong Kong, Batavia, 
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and Rangoon, al! those ^'anations of scenery for the club 
wjndows, and so home again What do tht)^ see> TJie 
anchorage at Souraba;ja is no more re\eahng than that 
of Le Havre, if \varmer a mole, ships at rest, some straight 
miles of ferro-concrett quajs in the distance, flat grey 
acres of the galvanised roofs of sheds, and a tower or two 
bejond True, there are the clouds of the tropics to watch, 
and a Malay polishing tlie ship s brass Only the mate 
and the captain are at lunch, for the others have gone ashore 
You may make what romance you can out of that 
The others have gone ashore^ All the great seaports I 
have seen have been very much alike, and these liners 
rarely stay at one long enough to make easy the discovery 
of the difference You have no time to get lost You arrive, 
and then an unyielding notice is chalked on the blackboard 
at the head of the ship s gangway, to which a quartermaster 
draw’s your attention as you leave the ship The old city 
18 two miles away, and the ship sails m two hours No 
chance, you see, to get comfortably mislaid and forgotten 
Besides, you run off with a car-load of other passengers 
Unless the car skids into a ditch the game is up 

Well, after all, that grudging sense of disappointment 
comes of intemperance with fascinating place-names and 
illusions W e expect to have romance displayed for us, as 
though It were a greater Wembley, and it is not Travellers 
who "dash round the world, as the febrile interviewers 
tell us, w'ho dash across the Sahara or the Atlantic, then get 
into otlier speedy engines and dash again, expectant of a 
full life and their money s vvortli, might as well dash to 
Southend and back till they nin over a dog, or -dash their 
brains out, and thus fulfil their destiny But I am not 
decrying travel, though sailors, I have been made painfully 
aware, can bq amused by the expectations of those to whom 
a ship is an Interlude of vanegated enchantment between 
the serious aftVirs of life I enjoy travel, and a little of it 
now and then Is good for us, if we do not make demands 
which only luck^ chance may fulfil 
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TJie best tilings in trawl are all undesigned, 'and perliaps 
even undeserved. I had nexur seen a \shale, for instance, 
and recently I ua.s matching tlie verj' waters of the Java 
Sea where one of tiiein might luve been good enough to 
reward me. Nothing like a whale appeared. Too late for 
that sort of thing, perliaps. Tliis is the day of tlie submarine. 
Or perhaps I stared from the ship listlessly, and with no 
faitli, not caring much whctlicr there were whales and wonders 
in these daj’S or not. Anyhow, my last dunce went. On 
my way home, while just to tlie south of Fmisterre, I came 
out of my cabin a little after sunrise merely to look at the 
weather (which was fine), and a tiny cloud, rounded and 
defined, was dispersing over the waves, less than a mile 
away. Shrapnelling? Tlicn a number of those faint rounded 
clouds of vapour shaped intermittently. The ship was in 
the midst of a school of whales. Tlicre was a sigh — like 
the exluust of a locomotive— and a body which seemed to 
riwl the steamer in bulk appeared alongside; we barely 
missed that shadow of a submerged island. The ofOcer of 
the watdi told me afterwards tlut the ship’s stem nearly 
ran over it. 

Tlut was a bare incident, however, and perhaps not 
worth counting. Yet all the significant tilings in travel 
come that way. Once in a heavy weather I saw a derelict 
sailing-ship; our steamer left its course to inspect her. But 
she was dead. Tliere was no movement aboard her, except 
the loose door of a deckhouse. It flung open as we drew 
near, but nobody came out. The seas ran as tliey pleased 
about her deck fixtures. It svas sunset, and just when we 
thought she had gone, for she Iiad slipped over the summit 
of an upheaval, her skeleton appeared again in that waste, 
far astern, against the bleak western light. I felt in that 
moment that only then had the sea shown itself to me. 

Light comes to us unexpectedly and obliquely. Perhaps 
it amuses the gods to try us. TTiey want to see whether 
we are asleep. If we are watcdiTul we may get a bewilder- 
ing hint, but placed where nobody would have expected 
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to find It Wc may spend the rest of the voyage wondering 
what that meant A casual coast suddenly fixed bj so 
strange a glow that one looks to the opposite sky fearfully, 
a careless word which makes you glance at a stranger, and 
doubt your fixed opinion, an ugly city, whicii you are glad 
to leave, transfigured and jubilant as you pass out of its 
harbour, these are the incidents that give a sense of discovery 
to a voyage We are on more tlian one voyage at a time 
We never know where Manoa may be Tlierc are no fixed 
bearings for the City of Gold 


IV — 

Tlie reader of travellers* talcs is a cautious fellow, not 
easily fooled He is never misled by facts which do not 
assort with his knowledge But he does love wonders His 
faith m dragons, dog-hcaded men, bearded women, and 
mermaids is not wliat it used to be, but he will accept good 
substitutes The market is still open to the ingenious 
Any lady who is careful to announce her return from the 
sheikhs is sure to have the mtervievvcrs surprise her at her 
hotel, her publisher will see to that SJie need only come 
back from Borneo, by the normal liner, and whisper "head- 
hunters' to the ever-ready note-books, and if she displays 
a parang which some Dyak never used except for agri- 
cultural purposes that will be enough to rouse surprise at 
her darmg 

But what are facts ^ There are limits, as we know, to 
the credulity of our fellows, as once Afr Darwin, who 
considered exact evidence so important, discovered with 
a shock What we really want is evidence we can under- 
stand, like that most discreet and wary old critic, the aunt 
of the young sailor She quizzed him humorously about 
his flying fish, but was serious at once over that chariot 
wheel which was brought up on a fluke of hts ship s anchor 
m the Red Sea She knew well enough wliere it was Pharaoh 
goC wiW fie asAvifi lOr Gf«v icr evnfimue- or our 

habits of thought, and we know where we are 
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Even I have discovered that there are readers of travellers’ 
tales who decline anything to which there is no reference 
in JVhitaker’s Almanack. A very prudent attitude of mind. 
I cannot find fault with it because it does not accept mermaids 
from us, but I do suggest there may be things in the world 
which have not yet come under Mr. Whitaker's eye. A 
little scepticism preserves the soul, though infertility would 
result if the soul were encased in it; which it rarely is, for 
luckily sceptics only disbelieve what is foreign to them, and 
accept in unquestioning faitli whatever accords witli their 
philosophy. It is true that more scepticism in the past might 
have saved us from many dragoits and visiting angels, wliicli 
in its absence spawned and flourished with impunity. On the 
other hand, it would have shut out Mount Zion for ever. It 
must be said, too, that the good readers who repudiate with 
blighting amusement those narratives of travel which do not 
accord witli Mr. \Miitaker's valuable index, will yet take, and 
with their eyes shut, much that compels seasoned travellers 
to smile bitterly. 

If j-ou refer to Mr. \Vhitaker for the Spice Islands, or 
the Moluccas, for instance, you will iail to find concerning 
them one little fact; it is not advertised by Mr Whitaker: 
not important enough, perhaps. I should never hare known 
it myself, only I was there once. 1 am not at all sure the 
fact is so insignificant that it should pass without notice, 
so I will record it here. At Temate, an island which has 
been forgotten since white men ceased to murder each 
other for its cloves, it is easy to believe that you hare really 
escaped from the world. Great gulfs of space and light 
separate you at Ternate from all the agitations by which 
civilised commimities know that they are the buds, full of 
growing pains, on the tree of life. Tliey are excellent gulfs 
of light. There are no agitations. Even the typhoons 
w hich herald the changes of the seasons, and not so far away, 
leave Temate alone. Its volcano — tlie volcano is all the 
island — may blow up some day; but we should not expect 
eartlily felicity to shine tranquilly for erer. 'Therefore while 
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It persists It IS dcliglitful to walk the strands and bj-paths 
of that oceanic garden of the tropics, and to feel the mind, 
so rccentl) numbed b) the uproar caused in tfie building of 
the Perfect State, revive m quietude One day, on Temate, 
I passed tlirough the shade of a nutmeg grove, and came 
upon a lane at the back of the village 1 could smell vanilla, 
and looked about for that orchid, and presently found it 
grovvingagnnslasugarpalm Behind that odorous shrubbery 
was a native house, and beyond the house, and far belou it, 
the blue of the sea Nob«>dy wav about It was noon It 
was hot Tlic high peak of Tidorc across llte water had 
athwart its cone a cloud which was as bright as an impaled 
moon I saw no reason why this earth should not be a good 
place for us, and, thanking niy fortune, idled along tliat lane 
till I saw another house, set back among hibiscus It was 
a Malay home, but larger and better than is usual, for it 
had more timber m it Along the front of the verandah 
was a board with a legend in Malay, ' Tlic Communist 
Party of India Tlus confused me, so 1 strolled in to look 
closer, and saw, lianging wiUiui the verandah, portraits 
of Lenin. Trotsky, and Badek, tJiere were others, though 
I was not Communist enough to recognise them, but there 
they were m my lonely tropical garden, isolated by those 
gulfs of light and space from Moscow Tlie Dutch Bestdent, 
on hearing later of my extraordinary discovery, merely 
shot out Ills lower lip and spread Jus hands ^Vhy, yes, 
those little ineeling-liouses were all over tlie East Indies 
Sucii places, as well as the cinematograph 

When we are gazing about us in a strange land it is not 
easy to distinguish what is of importance from what is of 
no account You can never tell whether the words of deepest 
significance are whispered at Government House or in 
some low haunt near the docks Time will show In any 
case, even if you feel sure you have been vouchsafed a peep 
into the Book of Doom, and saw m the veritable script of 
an archangel what you are at once anxious to announce to 
your fellows for their good, you may save yourself the 
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trouble. If it is not already known, nobody \nll bother. 
There is precious little information of importance in the 
newspapers that has not been long matured in the wood. 
It is already as old as sin before tlie man in the street, poor 
fellow, gapes at it as news. 

It is possible that hunters of big game, wltile tracking 
lions, may miss mudi that is commonplace bat the tnitl), 
though naturally their thrilLng adventures attract us more 
than would a relation of what usually happens. It would 
ne\-er do to disclose plain daylight, and sliow that one can 
be as desolate in the sameness of Borneo as in Islington. 

I know of one intrepid sojourner on far bcathes, a novelist 
who fascinates a multitude of readers witli livid and staccato 
fiction in wliich figure island princesses whose breasts are 
dangerous witli hidden daggers Ilcad-huntcrs and dissolute 
whites move there in a darkness which mean.s \\‘inchcstcrs, 
but no sleep: even the intense beauty of those beaches is 
so like evil that only reckless mcj> may face it. ^’ct in reality 
those islands are as placid as tliough laved by the waters 
of the Serpentine. A migration of readers from a Ix)ndott 
suburb to their shores would make the lovely but tigerish 
princesses sliow for wlut they are— no more dangerous 
tlian the young ladies peeling the potatoes at Cadby Hall. 
Indeed, their bold chronicler, who stimulates feverish 
longing in the dreaiy lassitude of England’s wage-earners 
with a violent drug distilled from tlic beach refuse of that 
distant arcliipelago, docs most of liis work in the bed of 
a rest-house, which is never approached by a danger worse 
tlian a falling coconut. 

It seems possible for a romantic writer, if he is cviiical 
enough, and if he injects his stimulant with a springe of 
alwut'tJie measure of a foot-pump, to have a nice success 
with those who suffer from tJic speed and distracthm of our 
homclaiid; for though tlie suflcrers will take any stimulant, 
yet tlieir nerves respond to very little tJiat is not as coarse 
as a weed-killer. Tliis slwuld not be regrcticvl. It would 
be dismal, indeed, if they were completely insensitUr. 'flic 
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high speed of our weeks dnven by machinery, the clangour 

of engines, crime, and politics, the fear which "e'ec 

the poor victims, for they have been parted from the quiet 

earth which gives shelter and food, have depraved their 

bodies and stfrved tlicir natural appetites It is “ 

that they feel anything, or care for “j,. 

left with but a vague yearning for some life, 

different from their own but they are so far g°nc t™ 

cannot conceive that it might be a life of peace g°°<* 

Their very sunrise must be bloody, like their famil j 

or they would not know it for the dajspring je ,, 

measure of their fall from grace, which only an alienist couU 
rightly gauge, is tliat they are not satisfied with a dusKy 
bosom unless it conceals a knife 

But when you are out m those barbarous lands, ; 
that princesses unluckily, are even less *7, 

leopards, and when seen are less beautiful TI’'> “ , 
wear knives in their bosoms, for tlie same reason that o lie 
charmers dispense with tliem Indeed, there is no end t 
the difference between what you have been “ “P , 
in a place and what is there Compare the rea ity of a tropica 
forest with Its popular picture That ‘ 

did not grow in the tropics, but m tlie pages of imaginam 
fiction and poetry Trutli may be stranger than heP™’ 

,t IS not so easy to read One may see more ” 

Kew Gardens m a day than m a year of the ““P^^ ° 

If the Garden of Eden had been anydimg like the Amaz 
jungle, then our first parents would never have been evi 
Uiey would have moved fairly soon on their own acco , 
without giving nonce A few coloured '"akes on some 
days, would break the broodmg monotony of that lores , 
but they are too shy to comfort us The “i.mah of t « 
equatorial fastnesses seldom show themselves "“" a 
do. It IS done inadvertently, and they are off at once “ J 
meet a tiger when on a ramble by daylight, you may c 
yourself lucky if his sudden departure gives 
of him before he is gone for ever After dark, o * 
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you would take care that he could not meet you alone, for 
that place is not yours after sunset, and he knows it. 

Tigers, snakes, lovely but malignant nymphs, and head- 
hunters are not the dangers. V\'hat kills men in the ^vilder- 
ness is anxiet}', undernourishment, and mosquitoes. Tlie 
mosquito, tlie little carrier of malaria, is a more exacting 
enemy of the adventurer then the harpies and dragons of 
the fairy tales ever were to knights-errant. He is worse 
than all the cannibal tribes. Head-hunters, it must be 
confessed, are far better for conveying !i\'elmess to the pages 
of a travel book, if it is to be %vorth the great price usually 
charged for it. Naturally a reader wants his money’s worth. 
A mosquito will not go far, if you are an autlior, and are 
writing higli romance. When, however, you are dealing 
personally with the realities of die Congo, you will discover 
a tendency to feci more concern over tlic small flies which 
carry fevers and sleeping sickness than for all the lions and 
cannibals in Africa. A statue ofSt. George killing a mosquito 
instead of a dragon would look ridiculous, but it was lucky 
for the saint he lud only a dragon to overcome. 

Now the travellers who accompany cinema operators to 
the outer dangers are always careful to explain to inter- 
viewers, because publicity can never be extravagant, the 
perils of human flesli-pots, poisoned arrows, giant reptiles, 
and die other theatrical properties wliich arc recognised 
instantly by everybody with die requisite awe. On the 
other hand, we learn from the Liverpool Sdiool of Tropical 
Medicine that the young men who go to Africa to hunt 
down the tiypanosome of sleeping sickness venture out 
unannounced, tliough they have spent years, and not weeks, 
in preparing themselves for dieir perilous quest. TJicy go 
unannounc^, are granted but wClOO a year as a rcwaid, 
and return — if they liave diat luck — less recognisable than 
the firemen of their ships; for the wiy firemen, as we know, 
have been die subject of happy verse. Yet compared with 
the skill, enterprise, and courage needed for the hunting of 
that trypanosome, the killing of lions is no more tlian ilic 
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and habits of rich people, and the rules and regulations of 
many committees of exacting experts, must be a symbol 
which still suggests to men in bondage an undisco\'ered 
golden shore, or fleece, of which they will continue to dream, 
as they dream irrationally of peace while never ceasing to 
fasliion war. 

So long as men who must stay ashore are tlirilled when 
they see a liner going out, or do no more on a half-holiday 
than loaf about tlie docks and speculate around the queer 
foreign names and ports of registry that show on steamers’ 
counters, or sit on a beach and tltrow stones into the water, 
we may’ still hope to change the ugly look of things. Tliere 
is precious little hope to be got out of whatever keeps us 
industrious, but there Is a chance for us whenever we cease 
work and become star-gazers. 

Stuck on a bastion of the morning railway station, where 
we cannot miss it though usually we have not the time to 
stop and look at it, is a large poster inviting us to See the 
Midnight Sun. It shows a liner, and she is lieading towards 
an Arctic glory as bright as any boy’s dream of groat achieve- 
ment. But it is not stuck tltere for boys to look at, though 
they do. It is meant for those who have been so practical 
and level-headed in a longish life that they can afford a 
y'achting cruise to the Arelic circle. Doubtless, therefore, 
they make those cruises. I can account for that poster in 
no other way. It is one of the strangest and most significant 
facts in industrial society. All veiy well for some of us to 
read — wasting time as wantonly as if we had a dozen lives 
to play with — every volume on Arctic travel we can reach, 
knowing, as we read, that we shall do no more than cross 
the Pentland Firth, if that. 

But that station poster is addressed to those who are 
supposed never to dream, for tliey have attained to TTiread- 
ncedle Street. Wliat do they want with the Midnight Sun ? 
Haven't they got the Morning Post} But there you are. 
Even now they feel they liave missed something, and what- 
ever it is they will go to the Arctic to look for it. Cannot 
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ihey find it m Tlircadncedle Street? Apparently not Tliat 
poster on a suburban station, though I cannot afford to miss 
the train to examine it for useful details, is like a um 
promising had from a time not yet come Man is still m 
his early youth lie may come back from an Arctic holiday 
some day, or a recreation m China, push oscr Tlircadncc e 
Street ssith a laugli, and begm anew 

Men of letters who gait longingly after departing snip » 
and men of business who arc m tliose ships without the cxcus 
of business, are proof enough tliat their many invention , 
so far, have not got them what they wanted Tor o 
IS not quite the lovcluicss wc meant to make, and we m 
It Tlie ruthless and worrying place dismays us in 
repulsion from it we say it ought to be called | 

and invent golf and the week-end cottage to revive 
It deadens without recompense All to no purpose 
IS nothing for it but to destroy London and rebuild it n ^ 
to the hearts desire, or else to escape from it, if 've 
though no guarding dragon of a grim prison-house wa 
such a sleepless, cunning, and ugly -tempered 
machine we have made with our own hands , 
it pays to decorate the walls of the capital with 
but seditious pictures of pilms, mubight suns, c . 
illusion, and ships outward bound Nothing coul ^ 
indicate our revolt from the affairs we must s 


pretend to venerate ..!,.rhwe 

It IS not the sea itself, not all that salt water, 
find attractive Most of us, I suppose, are a mt e j^ubt 
of the sea No matter what its smiles may be, w 
Its friendliness It is about as friendly as the vo can 
IS benign while it docs not feci like blowing “P 
draws us to the sea is the light o\er it Try lis ^ 

perfect safety, to combers breaking among ..pe of 

dark night, and then say whether you , f . 

great waters I think it must be tlie wonder of bgi , .Re- 
bounds which draws us to the docks to overcome i.serty 
tions and discomforts of departure We see there i 
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in the world, after all, If only wc had the will to take it. 
And unfailingly we make strange landfalls during an escape, 
coasts of illusion if you like, and tmder incredible skies, 
but sufficient to sliake our old faith in those realities we had 
supposed we were obliged to accept, llicre arc other worlds. 


^ly journeys have all been the fault of books, thoiigii 
Lamb would never have called them that. Tliey were volumes 
which \vcre a substitute for literature sshen the season was 
dry’. A reader once complained to me, and with justice, 
that as a literary commentator I betrayed no pure literary 
predilections. “You never devote y'our page,” he said 
fretfully, "to the influence of the Pleiades. You never 
refer to eighteenth-century literature. You never look back 
on the names familiar to all who read Latin. What is 
interesting to truly curious and bookish people might not 
exist for you. I wonder, for example, if Nahum Tate were 
mentioned in a conversation, whether you would be able 
to say what it meant?" 

Well, not exactly tliat. I fear my readiness for the cliallenge 
Would not pass the test. All that would happen to me would 
be a recollection of white walls, bright but severe, on which 
are scattered black memorial tablets, one of them with a 
ship over it carved in alabaster; an interior of a church as 
cool and quiet as a mausoleum. Tlicre are shadows moving 
^ tile luminous white; June trees are murmuring outside. 
There is a smell of clothes preserved till Sunday in camphor- 
wood and sandal-wood boxes. A big venerable man is 
perched high in a rich and glowing mahogany box, whose 
lifted chin, jutting salicntly from white sideboard whiskers, 
Las a dent in its centre; he is talking, with his eyes shut, 
to one he calls Card, and I listen to him with deep interest, 
for once that old man served with John Company, which 
m a minor figure in his congregation seems miraculous. 
Then we all stand, and sing the woids of a poet strangely 
named Tale and Drady. Would anyone wish me to quote the 
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words, in proof? Certainly not There is no need When 
we come out of tint bmlding tlierc is a stone awry on tlie 
grass b) the door, commemorating one who was a "Master 
Manner, of I’lyinoutb,*' and a \ersc can be just diciphcred 
on It, wludi reads 

iliou, as a gaUant bark from Albion s coa!>t, 
llic storms all wcadicrcd and the ocean crost, 

Sinks into port in some wcII*fa\oured isle, 

Where billows ne\cr roar, and brighter seasons 
smile 

The learned critics may be as wise as the> please, but 
tlierc IS no undoing the early circumstance which has made 
some names m literature of significance to tis, and has put 
other names, perliaps e\en greater, for ever m the dark 
Our htcrarj predilections were cast at our birth So mudi 
depends, too, on where we heard a name first, and what 
world was about the book as wc read it TJiat is the reason 
why my correspondent'® letter is not irrelevant here, for 
it caught me out It gave away the game It showed me 
that I could never be a cntic of letters When his complaint 
came to me, some books for review were beside mo But 
what was I doing^ Sitting in the shade, looking absently 
at a dazzling summer afternoon just bejond the chair, for 
1 had just read with close attention this fragment of English 
prose 

"From three to nine miles norih-eastward of the norihem 
part of Sangi is a group of islets named Nipa, Bukit, Poa, 
and Liang, respectively, about nine miles farther east- 
ward IS a chain of six islets and two detaclied reefs, which 
extend about nine miles in a nortli-nortJi-east and opposite 
directions From Ims islet, the southernmost of tins chain, 
a reef of rocks extends some distance southward, and it 
should be given a good berth All the above islets are 
covered with coconut trees, but very little is known about 
them ” 

'Tlien tliere followed, for over 300 closely printed pages, 
references to many outlandish names, probably occult, such 
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as Busu Busu (“good drinking water may be obtained from 
a spring at tlie foot of the hill behind the missionary’s 
house”), Bcrri Berri Road, Rau Strait (“it has not been 
sur\-cyed, and is dangerous”), Tanjong Salawai, Pulo 
Gunong Api (I know enough to szy that tliat means tJie 
island of tiie mountain of fire), Gisi and Pakal, Ceram Laut 
(“is high and hilly, and Iiad on it, in 1898, a remarkable 
tree, 428 feet o%'er the sea, which makes a good mark”), 
Suruake of the Goram Islands (“tlie inhabitants are quarrel- 
some and warlike . . . anchorage off Wiseleat village, on 
the north side, in 24 fathoms, at over one mile from the 
shore and 130 yards from the steep-to reef, ^vith a hawser 
to tlie latter to prevent driving”). I had been idling with 
that book, with the work of the latest fashionable novelists 
waiting beside me for my Immediate attention, all the 
morning, and could not let it go. Then came the querulous 
letter pointing out my indifference to the Englisli literature 
of tlie eighteenth century; which in one respect was unjust, 
for if once 1 got going on Gulliver 1 might soon be in prison 
for sedition. Yet the rebuke was well merited. I would 
sooner read any volume of Directions for Pilots than some 
poetry 1 could name. (And I should like to ask wliether 
Ceram Laut has not been siglited since 1898.) On the whole, 

1 would much rather sit in a cabin of a ship \vhich had just 
made fast again, listen to the men who had brought her home, 
than read the best modem fiction. I should feel nearer to the 
centre of life. Neter mind the name of tlie book which had 
made that a finer day for me. You will not find it in the cir- 
culating libraries; but it has an official note, initialled, and 
is guaranteed by tlie Hydrographic Office, Admiralty; so there 
must be something in it. TTie volume, in fact, is mysterious 
only in the queer effect it has upon me. I dare not recom- 
mend it for general reading, but I myself would sooner peruse 
it tlian the essays of Addisem because I get more out of it. 1 
should like to describe, in some detail, the place where I 
bought it, the man who sold it to me, what he said about it, 
and the seclusions of the Java and the Arafura Seas where, far 
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how quaint it is, tlie way the romantic use the facts! — and 
tlie grandchildren of the Sallee rovers were carrying coal 
in baskets, from which black liquid poured dowm their bodies. 
To judge by their appearance of bowed and complete sub- 
mission, every drop of pirate blood had been washed out 
of them long ago. 

There might have been mountains behind the town, 
though one could not be sure. Something seemed to be 
there, but it was thin and smeared Africa, as well as I could 
see it that momuig, was the office of a shipping agent, 
where we gossiped of steamers and the men we Imew, 
looked at maps on the walls, and wondered what the agent's 
fading photographs represented. Then we caught an electric 
tram, which took us to an hotel in a French town, a town 
well ordered and righteously commercial, and garrisoned 
by French soldiers in cherry-coloured bloomers: for this 
was years ago. The bedroom had a tiled floor, but no fire- 
place, because the house was built on the tlicory that we were 
in Africa, and by getting under a red bale of eiderdo\\Ti one 
managed to keep from perishing. 

The best moments of a traveller are not likely to be 
divined from the list of the ship’s ports of call. They are 
inconsequential. It is no good lool^g for tliem. They do 
not seem to be native to any particular spot on earth. 'They 
have no relation to the chart. It is impossible to define 
every one of their elements, and, worse luck, they are not 
rewards for endurance and patience. You do not go to tliem. 
They surprise you as you pass. Nor should tliey seive as 
material for travel narrative unless you would make your 
report delusive, for lliey have no geographical bearings. 
Nobody is likely to find ilicm again. It is no good talking 
about them. Yet without them trawl would be worse than 
the job of the urban dust collector. The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and there is no telling Itow and in what place the 
happy incidence of light and understanding will come. 

Last summer, when walking tlirough a sunken lane in 
Dorset, there was the ghost an odour 1 knew, though ! 
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Let us never challenge tlie gods; who do not exist, as to-day 
we all know, yet who may grow peevish if we not only deny 
their existence, but behave with arrogance, as though to 
show them that man is superior to Olympus. 

I remember the smoke^tJom of a steamer which was 
almost deserted, for it was near midnight. Three fellow- 
passengers sat near me, and thej' were estimating the hour 
of our arrival in the morning. TTieir discourse was leisurely 
and casual, but they were confident; they knew; and with 
the elaborate and solid worth of tlut saloon to accommodate 
even our tobacco smoke, what doubt could there be about 
human judgements.^ As to our arrival, we could tell you 
within about fifteen minutes. I think my fellow-travellers 
were men of commerce, for they were familiar with the habits 
of our line and of many other lines; they could judge the 
hour when we should be home; and they were assured that 
to relieve human-kind of poverty and of war ^^ould be to 
invite God's punishment for unfaithfulness. Then they 
•emptied their glasses and left the place to me and a huge 
American negro pugilist, who had a fur-lined overcoat and 
many diamonds, and who spoke to tltc steward as a gruff 
man would to a dog. 

- Our steamer gave the assurance of that astronomical 
certitude which is inherent in great and impersonal affairs. She 
held on immensely and with celerity. Sometimes, \vhen one 
of the scrc\>s came out of the water, a loose metal aslvtray 
on the fable forgot ifseIC became alive and danced, like an 
escape of the amusement felt by the ship over some secret 
knowledge she had ; hilarity she at once suppressed. The 
ash-tray became still and apparently ashamed of what it 
had done. The slow roHing of the steamer was only the 
maintenance of her poise in a wonderful speed. If your 
head leaned against tlie woodwork you could hear the pro- 
found murmuring of her energy. We were doing well. No 
doubt the men who had just gone out were right — at least, 
about the time of our arrival. 

Outside, the promenade deck was vacant Most of its 
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lights were out The portal to the room which accommodated 
our tobacco pipes announced itself to the darkness with a 
bright red bulb and black lettering There was an infinity 
of night One could not see far into it, but it poured over us 
in an unending flood Tlie red bulb seemed rather small 
after all There was no sea Tlicre was only an occasional 
sound and an illusion of fleeting spectres Going down the 
muffled stairway to mj cabin I met my steward He warned 
me that we should be in bj seven o dock The corridor 
below was silent, its doors all shut, and another stewar 
was at the end of the empty lane, contemplative, reposeful, 
the unnecessary watchman of a secure city Tlie accustomed 
sounds of the ship, far away and subdued, were tlie earnest 
of ine\ itable routine and predestination Almost home now 
I switclied off the light began planning the morrow mto 
a well-earned holiday 

And then someone was shaking me with msistence It was 
only the steward Tlie electric light was bright m my eyes 

Not SIX jet, surely 

Not quite four, sir But tliere s not enough water for 
her to get in Better get up now A tug is expected 

Here we were then The engines had done their 
Tliey had stopped Tliough it was so early, I could hear 
people constantlj passing along the corridor, and not wit 
their usual leisure Tussj folkl Plenty of time to shave 
and put things a>vay! No need to hurry when tins was t e 
end of It 

On deck it was still dark Nothing could be heard bu 
the running of the tide along the body of our stationary 
ship The note of the water was pitched curiously high 
was something like tlie sound of a tide runnmg out quic y 
over shallows An officer humed through a loose group 
of C passengers, politely disengaged himself from t eir 
inicratr'cs and vanished mto the darkness of the after-dec 
written “nn e only a few lights Tliey seemed to be arbitrary 
Wales, L ragments of the ship could be seen She was u 
a jettj, wfctiiit was doing nothmg, and htr people wandere 
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about her busily but widiout aim. I could hear an officer’s 
voice loudly directing some business by the poop; tliere was 
that sound, and tlic thin hissing of a steam-pipe. 

A big maji in an ulster, whom I recognised as one of tlie 
fellows wlio, the night Iwfore, liad decided what hour we 
should arrii'e, began telling me rapidly hoiv necessary it 
was for him to catch sonui train, “absolutely witljout fail.’’ 
I think he said lie had an important engagement. I was not 
listening to him \'cry intently. The ship was aground. 

He did not appear to know it. Like the other passengers, 
he moved to and fro, all rcadv to start for home, within a 
few paces of his suitcase. These people wailed in confident 
groups for the tender, guarding dieir possessions. Some 
of them were annoyed because the render was dilatory. 

There was no sign of a tender. Beyond us were only the 
murmuring of the ruimbtg waters and the darkness. Tlirough 
the night a distant sca-lamp stared at us so intently that it 
winked but once a minute. Its eye slowly closed then, as 
if tired, but at once became fi.xed and intent again. 

I was leaning over the port side, ajid the port side was 
leaning too. Siie had a decided list. A seaman came near 
me and dropped the lead overside. He gave tlie result to 
someone behind me, and I turned. Two fathomsi The 
mate grinned and left us. 

The darkness, as we waited for the tender which did not 
come. Was thinned gradually by light from nowhere. I 
could now see the creature with one yellow eye. It was a 
skeleton standing in the sea on many legs. Some leaden 
clouds formed on tlie roof of night. The \vaters e.xpanded. 
Low in the east, where the dawn was a pale streak, as if day 
had got a bright wedge into the bulk of chaos, was the 
minute black serration of a town. Tlie guardian lamp at 
sea grew longer legs as the water fell, and when at last the 
sun looked at us the skeleton was sUuiding on wide yellow 
sands. The ship was heeling over considerably now, for 
she was on the edge of the sands; the engineers put over a 
ladder and went to look at the propellers. 
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It was hours past tlie time of our arrival There was no 
tender There was no water Tlie distant town was indiffer- 
ent It made no sign Perhaps it did not know we were 
there The lady passengers, careless of their appearance, 
slept in deck-chairs, grey and unkempt The man who had 
to be in London before noon ‘without fail” was also asleep, 
and Ins clnldrcn were playing about a coil of rope with a 
kitten 


IX 

My first attempt to read at sea was a dreary failure Yet 
how I desired a way to salvation We were over tlie Dogger 
Bank It was midwinter It was my first experience o 
deep water A sailor would not call fifteen fathoms deep 
water, I know that now. yet if you suppose the North Sea 
IS not the real thing w-hen your ship is a trawler, and the 
time IS Christmas, then do not go to find out Do not loo 
for the pleasure of travel there in that montli 

Tliat morning, hanging to the guide-rope of a perpendi- 
cular ladder, and tw ice thro^vn off to dangle free m a ship 
which seemed to be turning over, I mounted to watch t e 
coming of the sun It was a moment of stark revelation, 
and I was shocked by it I could see 1 was alone with my 
planet We faced each other The size of my own globe 
the coldness of its grandeur — the ease with which swinging 
shadows lifted us out of a lower twilight to glimpse the 
dawn, an arc of sun across whose bright face black shapes 
were moving, and then plunged us into gloom again i s 
daunting indifference* Where was my faith ^ No friend 
was there There were myself and luck That night a grea 
gale blew r r n i 

So I tried Omar Khayyam, whidi was an act of mlly 
could not resign myself even to the ship’s Bible, the ony 
other book aboard Pnnted matter has no heart when i e 
is acutely conscious of itsdf, and is aware, without t e 
nudge of poetry, of its fragility and briefness I trie o 
read the Christmas number of a magazine, but that was 
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worse than twiddling the thumbs. “You come into the 
wheel-house," said the mate, “and stand the middle watch 
with me. It’s all right when you face it.” In the still 
seclusion of the wiieel-house after midnight, where the 
sharpest sound was the occasional abrupt clatter of the rudder 
chains in tlieir pipes, where the loosened stars shot across 
the windows and back again, where the faint glow of tlie 
binnacle lamp showed, for me, but my companion's priestly 
face, and where anarchy occasionally crashed on our walls, 
I found what books could not give me. The mate sometimes 
mumbled, or put his face close to the glass to peer ahead. 
They had a youngster one voyage, he told me, who was put 
aboard another trawler, going home. Tlte youngster was 
ill. That night it blew like hell out of the north-west. In 
the morning, so the hands advised the male, "tlie youngster s 
bunk had been slept in, so they said the otlier trawler would 
never get to port, and she didn't." I listened to the mate, 
and the sweep of the waves. The ship trembled when she 
was struck. But it seemed to me tliat all was well, tliough 
I don't know why. \Vliat has reason to do with it? Is the 
sea rational ? 

After tiiat voyage there were others, and sometimes a 
desert of time to give to books. Yet if to-night we were 
crossing the Bay, going out, and she was a wet ship, 1 should 
have a dim reminder of tlie sensations of my first voy^e, 
and much prefer the voice of a shipmate to a book. The 
books then would not be out of the trunk. *11157 would do 
well where they were, for a time. The first week, uncertain 
and strange, the sliip unfamiliar and not at all like the good 
ships you used to know so well; her comply not J®* ® 
community, and the old man annoyed witli his owners, ms 
men, his coal, and his mistaken choice of a profession— the 
first week never sees the barometer set fair for readmg. 
Some minds indeed will ne\'er hold tight to a book w len 
at sea. Mine will nots NNTiat is literature when you have 
a trade-wind behind you? I haw tried a classical autlior 
then, but it was easier to keep die eye on tlie quivermg ig 
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from the seas reflected on the bright ^^all of my cabin It 
might ha\e been the very spirit of life dancing in my o%sti 
little place It was joyous It danced lightly till 
hypnotised, and slept in full repose on a certitude of the 
sirtue of the world 

But recently there was an attempt, the time being spring, 
to cut out the dead books from mj shelves, the books in 
which there w as no longer a sign of life Tlien I took that 
classical author, rejected one memorable voyage, and looked 
at his covers When he was on the ship with me I 
him meagre and uncommunicative Something has happe^ 
to him in the meantime, however He is all right now His 
covers, 1 notice, have been nibbled by exotic cockroache^ 
and their cryptic message adds a value to the classic whic 
I find new and good Scattered on the floor, too, I ® 
number of guide-books They arc soiled They are ragge 
Their maps are hanging out W'hen I really needed 
was shy of being seen in their company, and they were let 
m the ship s cabin during the day, or m the hotel bedroom 
The maps and plans were studied Sometimes tliey were 
tom out of a book and pocketed, I could never find the 
courage to walk about Rome or Palermo with a Baedeker 
It always seemed to me like wearing a little Union Jack or 
the Stars and Stnpes on the coat collar 

Those guide-books were most interesting on the we 
days of a journey, or when it was impossible or undesirable to 
go roaming Tliey were full of descriptions of those thmgs 
one must on no account overlook when in a new country 
Yet in the fine morning after a wet day, when I went ou 
without a guide-book, tlie little living peculiarities of t le 
town, which tlie book had not even mentioned — because 
everybody ought to be aware of them, of course — were so 
remarkable that the place where Ariadne was turned into 
a fountain, and where Aplutiditt tried to seduce anot er 
handsome young mortal, were forgotten 

So once, when hunting near Syracuse for “the famous 
hatome, or stone quarries, in certain of which the Athenian 
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prisoners were confined," and several of wliom were spared, 
so the book said, because thqr could repeat choruses of 
Euripides, I met a cliecrful goatlierd, an old man, with a 
newly fallen kid under his arm, who told me in an American 
language so modem that I liardly knew it that he used to 
sell peanuts in Chicago. He did not repeat choruses from 
Euripides, but even the great dramatist, I am sure, would 
have been surprised by the fables of the peanut merchant. 
I forgot the quarries while listening to tliem. Tlie fabulist 
and I sat with our backs against a boulder over which leaned 
an olive-tree. The goats stood around, and stared at us; 
and not, I believe, without some understanding of their 
master's stories. 

1 am reminded of this because a mapofsouth-eastem Sicily is 
hanging out of a book, the banner of a red-letter day, I 
rescued the volume from the mass of discarded lumber, and 
found that inside the cover of the book I had drawn a plan 
of the harbour of Tunis. Why? I’ve forgotten the reason, 
But I remember Tunis, for I had been drawn tliither by this 
very book, which had said that nobody should leave the 
Mediterranean without seeing Tunis. There it was, one 
day. From the deck of my French ship I saw electric trams 
and tlie familiar hSUls des etrangers. A galley with pirates 
at its sweeps was almost alongside us, and desperately 
I hailed it, threw in my bag, and directed them to take me 
to a steamer flying the Italian flag, for that steamer, clearly 
enough, was leaving Tunis at once. That was the ship for 
me. There was some difficulty with the dark ruffians who 
manned the galley, ^^ho followed me aboard tlie steamer. 
There tliey closed round me, a motley and savage crew. 
They demanded gold in some quantity, and witli menacing 
flourishes, shattering voices, and hot eager eyes. Tiieir 
leader was a huge negro in a wliite robe and a turban, whose 
expressive gargoyle, ^vith a loose red gash across its lower 
part, liad been pitted by smallpox. I did not like his face. 
He towered over me, and leaned down to bring his ferocity 
closer to me. Some Italian sailors stopped to watch the 
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scene, .ml 1 tl.ouRl.t tliej «cre l..l5.ns /f S’'’'Xr 

But the Utter «J5 tet.rt nrilomm niin<, of lintel', of miter 
thoiichtful tiroM'ioti fe>r 'truiiRcrs .uniruhiR m iti OF" 
ami obeiou' arce'sil.ilitt , ami ori;itiilc« ami tliie'TS— e'FCiall> 
of tlueecs, 'hamtle" tn'atiaWe. ami arrogant tlieir 
Bcmand' for tltiitiR nntliittR "Itrte'er At firtt In I’’ ' 
thcin, for he "as a "call ami 'ill' stringer "ho dnl not kno" 
the land hut no", <ick of tt all, lie tiinieil "rarilj on that 
black and threat! lung gargotlc "liile it "al atill in 
spate of \rahir 'hook liu fist at it, and cricil sudden > 
"hat chief mate' ln"l "lirti thing' arc in a dt'Iierate pligl 
and con'irauit 1' ii'ele" To Ins a'loni'linitnt Mil reliM 
the ntgro sicppctl bath, tuntcil to hn crew, at*(l satci to i 
sadU, in plain hJigh'li, Come on, its no blood' goml 
llie pang left tliat ship mcHlesilx «rol **"i’f/* " 
find the) ha\e Ikcii chanimg ’Chn^tianJ A'«kc to 
ernpt) liotisc . . 

Now, cNidcntl) guidc-l>ooks cannot lead )ou to 
pleasing mtcrUidcs. ajwl mat c\tn beguile \ou awa) tro 


tnem . ... 

I mean that the Ixjohs cannot guide )ou to those 
rewards for trntcl unless, of course, tlic) are . 

stained Hie) are full then of mtcrcsiing addenda of wtiicn 
their editors know notlnng, and of smtiIkiIs with an 
onlj one tra\eUcr nu) read So when the di)S 
.which, as guide-books, thej will not be wanted, )OU 
Vpad in them what is not there ‘Tlus \crj guide-boo 
tile Mediterranean, for example, under iht heading o 
‘ Onin, describes it as the capital of a pros incc, mi * 
divmon, GO, 000 inhabitants It is not certain that r 
existed in the time of the Romans Some people ssou 
like us to behese that no place on earth can be of mu 
interest unless the Romans once flattened it into 
But we have Iicard far too much of these Romans > 
bore us To^aj we call them captams of indiistr) 
company proiroters Oran, or what I could sec of it m 
dark when we prised, was as ridx in promise as thoug ' 
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were thoroughly impeded with classical ruins. There were 
lights that were a concourse of planets, and as I was reading 
in my bunk the ship was so quiet tliat you could hear the 
paint crack on a bulkhead riTCt. I was reading this very 
guide-book then, and it told me that beyond those calm 
and mysterious planets were TIemcen, and Ein Sefra, “an 
oasis 1110 metres above tlie sea-les'el belonging to the 
Duled Sidi Sheikli. Here one catches a glimpse of the 
Algerian desert, which is tiie fringe of the Great Sahara.” 
I caught that glimpse the very next week. 

These guide-books, when you are liotne again, are as 
good as great literature. There, for another instance, is 
Baedeker’s Sviitzerland. Now the truth is, that book, 
bought for the first journey to the Alps, was among the 
things I forgot to pack. It was never missed. It is only 
to-day that M’e find it is indispensable. For it was bought 
in the winter of 1915. Again it was night when we arrived. 
A sleigh met us, and took us noiselessly into the vaguely 
white unknown, Pontresina is a good name. In the morning 
there were die shutters of a bedroom to be opened, and a 
child who was with me gated with wide eyes when the 
morning light discovered for him a field of ice poised 
ethereally on clouds, though the night had not gone 
from the valley below us; above the ice was a tincture of 
rose on far peaks. Is it likely he will forget it? Or I? 
Anyhow, there is a diorama of those peaks in our guide- 
book, and, what rosy light is absent from that picture we 
can give to it. 


X 

Mayne Reid once thoroughly persuaded us that to have 
a full life we should kill grizzly bears, bison, and Indians. 
We were so sure he was right that school and work in 
London were then the proof of our reduction to die humdrum. 
We have been, since then, near enough to a bison to trj' 
it with a biscuit, but have never se«i the smoke of a wigwam 
even in the distance. Tliere remains a faint hope diat a day 



(,j Ihr jMCof tit Dirih 

uiU come cvlion ccc clall see ilut smoke, for socli a name 
as Atlnbasca is slill m llie »or!i! of llie topless toners of 
Ilium bui some rcionl' of imxltm lumttM of lug game, 
publislKil cxultmgU. bi\c cunU w of an old aflliction of 
the mmd As far is we arc conctniwl. the lists of lions 
and bears ari. seturc , 

^^c now oj«.n a new volume on sport with an antipatlii 
inrrcised to a rcpugnanct we never fiU for I’awiuts, throng i 
the rcadmg of a rerent narrativt b) an Atnenran '^f***^^* 
who barl been lollrtnng m Africa for a museum He confessed 
that if he had not been a sruniist he would have Ult some 
remorse wbin be siw the infmt still clmgmg to the breast 
of ns tnotlar a gorilla wlumi lie hid just murdered so 
he sh n tlu infant without remorse, because he was acting 
sticmifiialK As a coriise, the child added to the value of 
Us dead mother a nice group Tlial lablciu ^ 
when the job was ncatlv fuushetJ, must bast looked ra i 
like good UwU when collecting tj-p'-* *» “ foreign slum 
Hosv happ) he must liavi fell whin skinning the cliildl 
Tlic luroit big game hunter, witli his picturesque gear, 
narrow c^capts ind dnadful hardslups, is i joke it is easic 
to understand simi our so verv recent expiricnce of man 
himself as a dangerous aiminl Hie sabre-toothed tiger 
of the past was a dost coinjared with the crtatiifc w lO i 
pleased to suppose tliat be was created m ibe likeness o 
ius Maker No predatorv dinosaur ever equalled iron 
praiscworth) undersiudj of the Angel of Death 
jears ago on the arrival of frtsh news it litadquartcrs m 
France of anoiber imst ingenious and successful atroci y. 
I rcinarkcel to a StvlT olliccr of the Intelligence Dcpartmcn 
that if this sort of thing developed progrissivclj U 
end in the e-nforced recruiinunl of orang-utans But t la 
ofbrcr happened to be a naturalist No good he rep le 
The\ wouldnt do Oiest things 1 rightfiibicss is ^ 
prerogative of man who won the privilege m his upwa 
progress , 

\\ ith lus modem weapons and ammunition, an experience 
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sportsman challenging a lion stands in little more danger 
than if he were buying a nig. TTie shock of his bullet would 
stagger a warehouse. It pulps the vitals of the animal. 
Tliere is a friend of mine whose pastime it is to siioot big 
game, and \vc should pity any tiger he meets. It is not a 
dger to him. It is only a target, which he regards with the 
composure into which he settles when someone brings him 
a long drink on a salver; and his common habit witlt a target 
is to group his shots tUI they blot out the bull’s-eye. What 
chance has a tiger against so tender a creature? A rabbit 
would have more, for it is smaller. But at least it can be 
said for my friend that it merely happens that he prefers 
that sort of fun to golf; he attaches no importance to it. 
Though he has shot an unfortunate example of every 
mammal Asia has to ofler, he does not plead mat he has 
done so in the name of science. Man himself, with appliances 
that reduce the craft of the tiger to a few interesting ff*cK8, 
and an arm which paralyses a whale will) one Wow, is tie 
most terrible animal in Uie world. He Is the Gorgon, it 


is his glance which turns life to stone. 

Science, as stuffed animals are often railed, excuses tlie 
abomination of any holocaust. If a nightingale w-ere dilated 
with cotton-wool instead of music, that would be science, 
supposing it were the last of the nightingales. The reason 
given for the slaughter of so many liarmless gorillas m the 
neighbourhood of Lake Kivu by several travellers was that 
tliose rare animals are dying out, and museums required 
them. Yet it may be said for us that these spomrnen hnd 
it necessary to excuse their behaviour to-day. ey mus 
explain at least why they feel no remorse. No longer may 
one destroy a family of apes and boast of it afterwar s. 
the crime is confessed publicly, its autlior is careful to observe 
that he acted in the name of science, no doubt that we may 
thus distinguish him from a man who would have done 
something like it in the name of reUgion. W e are 
advised that the value of a training in science ‘s * ^ ‘ 
honesty of thought more useful than we find it m e o i ry 


p 
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into the world, and bestows it on creatures other than his 
fellows, how did he come by and what may be its value 
in the evolution of life ? Is it useless, like saintliness ? 

XI 

The first officer, tJie only man in the ship who could 
converse freely with me in English, waved his hand as he 
w'ent overside. He was going ashore to some friends. The 
shore of the island was just out of hailing distance. The 
setting sun was below the height of the land. Tlie huts 
among the columns of tlie palms along the beach were 
becoming formless. Even by day our steamer, among 
those islands of Indonesia, gave me the idea tliat she intruded 
from another and a coarser world. Land was nearly always 
in sight, but whetlier distant or close to our beam it might 
have been a vagary, the vaporous show of a kingdom svith 
which we could have no contact. It would lia%e no name. 
It had not been seen before We were the first to see it, 
and the last. Tesmorrow some other shape would be there, 
or nothing. The only reality was our steamer and its Dutd>- 
men, chance blunderers into a region which was not for us. 
Even when the sun ^vas over the ship, and the blaie on the 
deck was like exposure to a furnace, the coast in sight was 
but the filmy stuff of a legend. 

But now tfie sun was going, and in those seas that spectacle 
was always strangely disturbing. It was a celestial display 
which should have been accompanied by the rolling of 
thunder and tlie sliaking of earth. One watched for the 
sudden peopling of those far and luminous battlements of 
Uie sky. But tliere was no sound. Tlicre was no movement, 
ft was an empty display; wc might have been surprised 
by the beginning of a rehearsal wliich was posiponetl. One 
could not help feeling the itnniinenoe of a n:%‘cIafton to men 
who now, ofxrn-mouthcd, liad paused in tlieir fcxilisli activities, 
and were waiting; and so it was astonishing, after tiat 
warning prelude, that only darkness should fall. \Vc were 
repriev^. Perhaps Heaven did not know what to do wjdi us. 
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Tlie pale liuts receded mto itolliing Tlie black filtgree 
of palm fronds abo\c them dissoUed m night Tlie smooth 
water of the anchorage \antshed without a whisper llie 
day was done In the alleyway on sshich niy cabin opened a 
few electric sconces made solid a short walk, whidi was 
suspended with \aguc ends m the dark The weight of a 
heated silence, m winch there was no more to be discerned 
than that short promenade, fell over the ship It was astonish- 
ing that she could be so quiet 

In mj cabin e\ en an cicctnc fan would have been a com- 
panion, but It would hot work, it was dumb Tlie cabin 
was onlj a recess m solitude Eserj book there had been 
read, and even all the advertisements m the newspapers, 
which were two months old, and had been used for packing 
When I left London I took with me some clear and scientific 
advice about the collecting of insects ' Not butterflies and 
mollis" My instructions were specific "Only diptera, 
hymenoptcra, and bugs like these Tlie bugs called "these" 
were exhibited and demonstrated m iheir British counter- 
parts 

It appeared that I might be of aid to a new study, whicli 
now IS earnestly seeking for an answer to the growing 
challenge of the insect world to man's dominion of this 
earth Tins quest was urged on me with cool insistence, 
careless of a suspicion I might have had that there may be, 
to an overseeing and directing mind unknown, worse pests 
than bugs on eartli I accepted the job, the tins, the pms, 
the forceps, the bottles, chemicals, nets, and all, and sub- 
mitted to a series of elementary lessons I began with the 
feeling of a Jain in the matter, but at last was persuaded 
tliat I sliould be ’pertoTrmnQ a social service, for I was re- 
minded that a tsetse fly could make as good an exhibit of 
me as ever man made of a gonlla 

With some little entomological routine to be got through 
daily, I began to understand why it was the Victorian 
naturalists showed a fortitude in adversity which had they 
resolved, not on beetles but on something nobler, might 
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have got them to Tntth itself. On tropical da3's so searching 
that nothing but a sudden threat would have moved a man 
from where he happened to be resting, I picked up my net 
with alacrity, filled a littfe bag with bottles, and toiled to 
some place which, so the sun and wind told me, would 
make the shade of old Wallace eagerly readjust his ghostly 
spectacles as he watcl>ed me; and I saw clearly enough tlicn 
that at an earlier age and with a stouter nerve I should have 
found fun in collecting record homs and tusks. It was 
usually in a secluded corner where I was alone; though once, 
near a Malay village in Celebes, in aclearing\vliich had already 
become a tangled shrubbery again, I noticed at last a native, 
his kriae in his sarong, sternly watching me. He stood like 
a threatening image, and whene%er I glanced casualty in 
his direction, whi^ I did as often as dignity allowed, he 
still had that se\ere look. Presently 1 found that this area 
was a Mohammedan graveyard, for I tripped over one of 
the hidden stones while stealthily following the eccentric 
course of a fly which looked attractively malignant. Tlie 
Malay stood over me as I pulled out some tlioms with 
forced deliberation. He did not speak. He picked up a 
spare net, and spent tl»c rest of tljc morning adding indus- 
triously to my collection. 

The close scrutiny of one patch of forest into wliich direct 
sunlight fell, with tiie eye watchful for tlie slightest move- 
ment, gave one a notion of tlic density witli wliich that 
apparently empty jungle was peopled. A biologist once 
said tliat most of tlie svorld’s protoplasm is locked up in 
the bodies of insects. You would think so when, having 
missed a miniature bogy with tlie net, you examined the 
place where it had so miraculously disappeared. {Sometimes 
it was in a fold of tJie net all tlie time, disro'ered when it 
nailed a careless hand.) 

Nothing appears to be there but fronds and branches, 
yet as soon as the image of the object you missed begins 
to fade from your redllection, you see, sitting under a 
leaf, a robber-fly eating a x-fctim as large as itself. Near it 
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and It would but add interest to a long tojage for doting 
seamen Tlie trouble for a restless soul begins onlj wlien 
he would turn aside and go where other people do not 
Then he finds that the herd has no sympathy for one of its 
members who would lca\e the finncr s field, no sympathy, 
no advice, no help, nothing but curt warnings and mocking 
prophecies 

After a long and faithful adherence to the beaten tracks 
^ou reach some distant coastal outpost, and, enforced, there 
you pause There is nothing else to do, so you look inland 
to the lulls \Miat <Io they hide > The exiles on the spot, 
tlirough envy and jealousy — for it would be absurd to suppose 
that they do not want to lose you — deny all access to those 
hills That outpost is touched bj a steamer at least once 
a fortnight, and, wlule waiting for it, every evening when 
tlie oUier men are as idle as joursclf, >ou ask disturbuig 
questions about the land beyond Tlic men reclining about 
the room murmur that nobody ever goes Some day, of 
course, before they return home, they intend to stand on 
those hills Just once Wants a bit of doing, though 
Pretty bad, the fevers Can't trust the natives Last year 
a young fellow, just out, he tried it Tliought we didn't 
know Wouldn t listen to us Said he would be back m 
a week He isn t back yet And there was a Dutchman 
once heard about him ' Well TIic sagacious informant 
here glances round to see who is present, and leans over 
to whisper, ending his story with a malignant chuckle 

‘And served him right too ’ 

If you listened to those fellows in complete social credulity 
you would merely stay at the rest-house till the next ship 
came along, and, when she departed, so would you, still 
gazing at the unknown over her tafTrail But slie has not 
arrived yet, and therefore every day you look to the hills, 
and then explore a path which leads, so it seems, towards 
those ramparts of cobalt You have not the clieerful idea, 
of course, of continuing long enough Tliat would show 
courage instead of sociability You merely wish to gratify, 
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as much aflto quiet creature dare, a sinful desire to approach 
the forbidden. 

Then, in some manner, those hills vanish. After five 
minutes oti that track they go. An illusion ? You continue 
till you reach a secluded valley, a steep and narrow place 
about which nobody has ^\•amcd you, though to warn a 
friend of it, in case he should stray that ^vay by chance, 
seems at a glance to be a positive duty. You watclt a river 
come down turbulently through woods that are as dark and 
still as bale. It goes owr rocks, but with hardly a sound, 
as tliough it were muffled. A native croucJjes on the coiled 
roots of a tree on tlie opposite shore, and eyes 3'ou. But he 
does not move his head. He says nothing. He continues 
to watch j-ou, and he does not move. Is it possible to get 
beyond that point ? Veiy likely not. Tlje very hills have 
disappeared. Tlut dark forest, if It is not impenetrable, 
would bo better if it were. The land is only a vision, and 
that native is the warning figure in it. You shout over to 
the figure, but it docs not answer. It looks away. So you 
turn back, listen to more stories for a few more nights in 
the rest-house, and leave with the next ship. 

Tliere is tlie island of Celebes. Ships go to it direct from 
England. A child could manage the journey tliither. I could 
not counts the number of villages of its coast off which 
anchored my local trading steamer; we stood in and out of’ 
Celebes for weeks. I sought for a man who could tell me 
about the interior of that island — which has about the same 
area as Ireland, but a coast-line long enough for an archi- 
pelago— but never found him. Picture post-cards may be 
obtained at >facassar and Menado, and trips by motor-car 
bought for as far as the roads go. But Brighton has the 
same advantages. Yet when it came to the question of a 
journey into the interior, then you might as well have been 
in a London post-office appealhig through tlie wire netting 
to a 3'oung lady counting insurance stamps for a ^vay to 
send a message to Joanna Southcott about that box. Yet 
there cannot be anotlier large island anywhere in the world 
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with shores so inviting, because those of Celebes are unin- 
habited, except for short lengths, and the mountains of the 
interior of that island, which is crossed by the equator, 
are so fantastic that they might be hiding the wonders of 
all outlandish legends No matter Tlicre vs no approach, 
apparently, to the heights A spell is on tlie place You 
must be content to watch that coast and those hdls pass, 
unless jou are more dating tlum tins deponent in flaunting 
the settled wavs and opinions of your fellow-men 

The time does come, it does come, when you can stand 
the charted paths no longer It is all very well for the people 
at home, misled by the narratives of flambojant tourists, 
to suppose that the track you are following is one only for 
the stout of heart By the map, doubtless it looks as though 
It were But you know better The cliief difficulty on that 
track, however devious and far it may seem from London, 
is that you cannot get away from it Wliile this is strictly 
true, it must be remembered that it is not altogether a 
simple excursion for a wayfarer to leave the highways and 
cross alone and in safety some of the moors of EIngland 
Tlie warnings of the friends with whom you consort for a 
few days at a rest-house m the tropics merit attention 
There is something m what they say 

At last you are in no doubt about it If the wammg 
fables were only half as bad as the reality, still the common 
path could hold you no longer Boredom in Labuan is no 
different from boredom m Highgate With deliberation 
you leave your luggage into a godown, careless whether 
or not you ever see it again, and set out light-foot for the 
imknown quarter where health is the only fortune, and 
where all the money in the world cannot buy refreshment 
when It does not exist, nor good-will from creatures who 
do not like your face If your good luck or common sense 
prove inadequate, then you are aware you will not return, 
but there is satisfaction m tlie certain knowledge that if 
you have to pay the ultimate forfeit it will be because you 
ought to pay it You cannot find that satisfaction in London, 
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which is in many ways worse rfian the desert. U yoa prove 
good enough, the wild wiH reward 3'ou with a safe passage; 
but tile city will even punish qualities which make men 
honest citizens and pleasant neighbours. 

In weeks of toil you get far beyond the last echo of the 
coast. You can imagine y'ou have reached, not anotlier 
place, but another age, and have entered an early geological 
period of die earth. Soon after the beginning of the journey 
up-country there was a suspicion, when another silent reach 
of the river opened, where immense trees overhung and 
were motionless, and were doubled in the mirror, that now 
you were about to wake up This would go. In reality 
you were not there. 

The paddlers ceased. A buffalo, a bronze statue on a 
strip of sand in the water, stared at the lot of you as you 
rounded the point. Tlien he erupted that scene. It did 
exist. It was alive. The first ripple from die outer world 
had come to stir into protest that timeless peace. 

The riwr is left, and a traverse made of the forest. Ranges 
are crossed. You become a little doubtful of your where- 
abouts. The map treasured in a rubber bag now abandons 
you to an inderterminate land. The nati\'es are shy, food 
is scarce and a little queer, and exposure and wounds bring 
to memory the unfriendly yams of the settlement far away. 
About time to turn back? But the inclination is to go on, 
for the days seem brighter and more innocent than you have 
ever known them to be. Even food has become an enjoyable 
way to continue life; arwl the camp at sundowTi, when, 
offering grace for the pleasure of conscious continuance in 
fatigue, you look upwards to a fading stratum of gold on 
the roof of the forest across the stream, and the cicadas 
begin their pxan, is richer than success. The smell of the 
tvood smoke is pleasant. Only at night, when die darkness 
is so well established that it could be the end of daylight, 
and the distant sounds in the forest are inexplicable if they 
are not menacing, do the thot^hts turn baeJnvard. It would 
be better, you think then, to safe. 
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But the next daj you discover that jou arc not alone m 
that unhnowTi country A man meets jou, and sajs he has 
heard jou were about lie has been trjing to find sou 
He would hhe to hear the news He beliaves as though you 
were his best friend ^ ou Icam that he has been there for 
nearly a jear He came to that comer of tlie continent 
from the other side He says this as thougli he were merely 
remarking tliat it rained 3estcrday, and the extraordinary 
character of such a journey makes you glance at him for 
some clue to the reason for so obvious a he Yet no, that 
fellow IS not a liar — ^not m such a small matter, anyhow 
What IS he doing there ^ Oh, just looking round for gold, 
or tin, or a job Have you beard a word, he asks, of a railway 
coming along? 

You cannot journey to any unusual quarter without 
surprising there one of tlicse wanderers He is looking a 
country over, and has lived with the chiefs daughter, and 
unproved the chief s importance with neighbouring tribes, 
and has kept a wary eye open for gold or anything else which 
miglit be lying about, long before regular communication 
was made with the sea, and years ahead of the bold explorers 
about whom the newspapers make a fuss he saw the land 
before the missionaries Tliesc wanderers make rough 
maps of their own, they are familiar with the most unlikely 
recesses of the land — which they reached, by tJie way, 
from China, or Uganda, or Bogota, or wherever they were 
last If one of them telU you his name you need not believe 
him Tlie place of his birth is not the place of his confidence 
It is no good askmg hjjn what he is going to do next, for 
he does not know While you are with him you feel that 
a better companion for such a country was never bom 
and when you leave him you know you will never see him 
again, nor hear of luni 
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Tliere was an island, which must lia\’e evaporated with 
the morning mists like other promising things, called 
Bragman. It is recorded by Maundeville, and he had 
positive knowledge that on Bragman ^vas “no Thief, nor 
Murderer, nor common Woman, nor poor Beggar, nor 
ever was Man slain in that Countrj'. And because tliey be 
so true and so righteous, and so full of good Conditions, 
they were never grieved with Tempests, nor with Tliunder, 
nor with Lightning, nor with Hail, nor witli Pestilence, 
nor witli War, nor with Hunger, nor with any otlier Tribula- 
tion, as ive be, msny Times, amongst us, for our Sins.” 

TTie fascination of islands is felt by all of us, but Bragman 
miglit not be to everybody's taste. Some people might say 
it would iiave no taste. They would prefer an infested attic 
in Rotlierhithe or Ostend, or any refuge with sufficient sin 
about it to prove they %vere alive and in danger of hell-fire. 
For otliers it tsould certainly give a sense of rest from the 
many advantages of Europe. They might feel that for the 
sake of peace they could endure it. WTiat is more, we know 
that the pleasures of sin can be ridiculously overrated. Tlie 
most doleful places in the world, where youth seeking joy 
in recklessness is sure to be soused in ancient and unexpected 
gloom, are what are known to tlie feeble-minded and to 
writers of moral tracts as “haunts of pleasure." Nobody 
points out to the eager and guileless, who have been misled 
by tlie glamour which literature can cast over even a bath- 
room, and by the lush reminiscences of dodderers, that for 
gaiety of atmosphere the red lights of the places of pleasure 
are quite extinguished by the attractions of a temperance 
hotel on a wet night. The haunts of pleasure take their 
place in the museum of mankind's mistakes alongside the 
glories of war. 

That island of Maundeville’s, wrhich he called Bragmaoi 
is only a curious name for one of tlie Hesperides, or tlie 
Fortunate Isles, or the Isles of Bie Blessed. Some name 
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It Eden or Eljsium We place it where we will, and give 
It the name of our choice But naturally it must be an island, 
imcontaminated by the proximity of a mainland Every 
man has his dream of such a sanctuary, and every community 
its legend, because m our hearts we are sure the world is 
not good enough for us Even the South Sea islanders have 
a word of a better place, the asylum they have never reached 
m all their tliousand years of wandering from west to east 
about the Pacific Perhaps mangoes to war, or seeks pleasure 
wantonly, merely because at intervals he becomes desperately 
disappomted in his search for what is not of this earth 
What does tliat suggest^ But we will leave tlie suggestion 
to the metaphysicians, who arc as mtcrcstmg when at such 
speculations as the fourteenth-century cartographers were 
at geography It may mean something highly important, 
but what that is wc shall never see as we see daylight when 
the generalisation of a mathematical genius illuminates and 
relates the apparently irrelevant speculations of arduous 
but uninnginative arithmeticians Jf we would see the 
turrets of the Holy City, then a stroll round tlie comer to 
the Dog and Duck before closmg-timc may do as well as 
a longer journey We only knovv that all the supreme 
artists appear to have been privileged, as was Moses, with 
a sight of the coast, glonous but remote, and that the 
memory of the unattainable vision gives to their music and 
verse the melancholy and the golden sonority which to us, 
and we do not know why, arc the mdisputable sigil of their 
greatness 

"To reach felicity, ' says Mr Firestone in his Coasts of 
Illusion, "we must cross the water' Tliere is no reason 
for this, but we know it is true, for felicity is where wc are 
not We must cross it to an island, and a small one A 
large island would be useless It ought to be uninliabited, 
too, or at the worst it should be very rarely boarded by 
other wanderers What account could the company of the 
Hispaniola have rendered of die pirates' hoard if they had 
sought it on a mainland? Where would Robinson Crusoe 
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be now if his island had been Australia? Lost among the 
drj’ records of geograpliical discoxcry. A large island 
could not hold the treasure »c arc after. I remember a 
shape on the horizon, wliicli often was visible from a Devon- 
shire hill, though sometimes it had gone. Its nature depended, 
I thought, on the way of tlie sun and %vind. It was a cloud. 
It was very distant. It was a whale. It was my imagination. 
It was nothing; it was unapproachable. Hut one morning 
at sunrise I put rny licad out of the scuttic of a httle cutter, 
and the material universe had broken loose. Tlie tiny ship 
was heaving on a ground-sw'cll, vast imdulaiions of glass, 
and over us titanic masonry xxas toppling in min — I feared 
the explosions of surf xvould give a last toucJi to a collapsing 
island, and Lundy would fall on us. We landed on a beach 
no larger than a few buslicls of shingle. It was enclosed by 
green slopes and high walls of rock, and we climbed a track 
from the beach that mounted amid sunlight and shadoxv. 
The heat of the upper shimmering platform of granite and 
heath above the smooth sea, and its smell and look of anti- 
quity, said tiut it had been abandoned and forgotten, tiiat 
it had remained apart from the affairs of a greater and more 
important world since the creation. That was my first 
island, and I still think its one disadvantage is that it is 
only twelve miles off-shore. 

For perhaps an island landfall should come only after a 
long and uncertain voyage. Its coast must appear in a xvay 
that suggests as an absurdity that the captain could have 
perform^ a miracle with sudi easy exactitude. This land-* 
fall is a virgin gift to us by chance. Indeed most small 
islands, when lifted by a sWp, give that idea. That is why 
they are the origin of the better legends of man, and tlie 
promise of earthly felicity. They are the dream surprised 
in daylight on the ocean by the voyager, eSught napping 
in the sun, and xve know that a foot set on those impalpable 
colours would xvake the gods to their forgetfulness, and 
axvay the wraitli would go. Not for us. That is why the 
ship always sails past. 
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Let something survixe on earthy if it be only the record 
of Mamidevillc s island, Ai^hich humanity cannot violate 
1 am glad Amundsen returned safety, but I glatl also because 
the North Pole compelled even our ivondcrful aeroplanes 
to treat it with respect Witliout guessing what our trouble 
)S, %ve ma> be growing too clever Our very boldness may 
hide that fact from us It would be a pity if the cartli became 
tired of us, as once it grew weary of the dinosaurs, who 
appear to ha\e overdone their part Tliey grew too big 
A traveller but recently returned from tlic Upper Amazon 
asks, for instance, wliat the future of that region is to be 
* Unless oil, says this gentleman, renews interest in this 
part of the world, large sections may revert to savagery, 
as, for instance, in the Upper Napo, wlierc already the rubber 
gatherers have withdrawn, and the Indian tribes who once 
occupied tile territory have returned to their original liaunts 
Clearly, then, the Indian tribes must liave deserted their 
original haunts Was that because of the rubber gatherers ? 
However, these savages may bo compelled again to leave 
their original haunts This explorer suggests that some of 
the forest trees could be readily converted into alcohol 
though he adds tliat not mudi can be done without better 
transport, and his idea is that the use of flymg-boats or 
hydroplanes, a use he describes as mtelligcnt, would m 
that wasted region make tilings possible which otherwise 
would be put out of the question And then, to show tbit 
this beneficent development is really m tlie air, and may 
blossom soon he reports tliat the Murato Indians of die 
Pastazo River have a cunous saying They say, ^\'hen 
die white man comes with wings we are going to die 
We shall never doubt that what has been revealed only 
to the superior race of whites — or, as Mr E M Forster 
describes us, the ‘ pinko greys ' — is better than any idea of 
an inferior colour Alcohol and pulp to us are the better forms 
for trees, their spiritual transmutation as it were, and death 
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in flying-machines more desirable than what we call savagery. 
The white man witJj his burden feels that he has not recon- 
ciled himself to his god unless he has converted a mountain 
or a wood into sometlibig like Widnes or Dowlais. WJjen 
the mountain is a mass of slag on whicii a community crowds 
into back-to-back hovels, living there in the sure and certain 
hope of the Poor Law as the crown to its labours, the man 
of Western culture looks at the figures in a Blue Book, and 
knows -that he has fulfilled tlie divine injunction. He never 
suspects that he may be wrong in that. Impossible that the 
Murato Indians in their forest may be as pleasing as his 
flying-machines and aleohoU Yet perhaps the firs and pines 
of Newfoundland are not necessarily worse tlian the rolls of 
paper into which they areconverted. Theconversionofa for- 
est into a popular Press may be Inevitable, like tvar, but we 
should not deride the trees which help us to our enlightenment 
by calling them savage. That seems hardly fair. Let the 
hfurato and all other Indians perish, if there is no other way 
of getting our alcohol, but to say they are uncivilised as we 
extinguish them seems a little pri^lsh. 

And so regret is not moved as easily as it ought to be 
when we remember that the pioneer heroes who will venture 
to convert tliat solitude of the Amazon into oil and other 
commodities may — ^nay, wrill — die in numbers of various 
fcN'ers, along with the Indians who will die because of other 
things. That is not unjust. For we feel tliat the trans- 
formation of all the world into the likeness of the industrious 
Black Country need not be unduly' hastened. TIjere is a 
tributary’ of the Amazon I know wlilch once rewarded my 
admiration for it with some fever, but I do not ^vant it to 
be punished into the likeness of the factories and slime of 
the Lea at Stratford-by-Bow. I shall never again see that 
river and its forest, but it is a pleasure to remember that 
beyond Whitehall and Versailles there still it flows benveen 
its cliffs of foliage, for whoever would like a complete change 
from the best that man had thought and done, and is willing 
to pay die price for it. The explorer of the Amazon who 
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%son(lered whether it could be translated mto a fa\ curable 
balance sheet sajs, ' Alone in tiiese dense green solitudes, 
harmless as they may appear, it is the unknown, the unseen, 
that terrifies )SIan feels tliat he is battling with an invisible 
monster e\en more horrible than the riser, because tlie 
latter attacks m the open and its death-stroke is relatively 
quick, whereas the forest ensnares us Mctims in the dark, 
and slowly draws its coils tighter, till death comes as a 
merciful relief But tliat, of course, is only tlie impression 
of a fellow who is not a forest Indian, and finds himstif 
unable to call up a taxicab at the moment he needs it To 
alcohol with the place! Tlie tnitJi is the forest was not 
meant for him Whatever its design, it was not that It 
does not wish to do him any harm and though its countenance 
has the appearance of it, yet it was not composed as a look 
of doom If ho cannot survive, however, then he must die, 
and while he is dying it will maintain us aloofness and 
Silence 

So I am glad when the North Pole turns back our aero- 
planes The day will come when they will land there, no 
doubt Some black grease, our mark of trade, will be left 
on the snow, as evidence tliat man at last has come But it 
IS just as certain that ho will not stay there Nothing can 
be done with that place, and it will be left to stare m white 
emptiness at the stars We find content, which need not be 
altogether misanthropic lunacy, in the thought of unprofit- 
able deserts and waste lands Some parts of earth, we may 
be assured, twill remain exempt from the effects of our 
appalling a civities So let us pray for more power to the 
mo^guiio s elbow on the Amazon and other wild places 
“ IT is pi\sant to remember that he is guarding those regions 
against \wmills and plant for distilling alcohol from the pulp 
of the for\t Another sort of traveller, Mr Norman Doug- 
las made \is confession in a review he wrote of that noble 
travel narrative, Doughty s Arabia Deserta — for I would 
prefer a httle\oaety in this inisantliropy I do not want to be 
alone m my d^ert Says Mr Douglas, with feeling I re- 
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call my first view of the Chott country, that sterile salt 
depression in Tunisia, and my feelings of relief at the idea 
that this little speck of the globe at least, was irreclaimable 
for all time; never to be converted into arable land, or even 
pasture; safe from the intrusion of potato planters and what 
not; the despair of the politician, the delight of any dreamer 
who might care to people its melancholy surface with phan- 
toms, mere illusions, of his own.” 

I sing with him. Hosanna* A great region of Soutli Africa 
is sinking into a like melanclioly surface, for which ue may 
thank whatever desiccating Power tliere may be. It is return- 
ing to the dust. Its w'ater is leaving it. Its stones are now 
unturned. Its prospect is the deceptive mirage. So kingdoms 
of Central Asia, once tlie arenas for the battle glories of 
turbulent Huns and Tartars, have got tired of us, and now 
turn to the moon her own aspect of shining and pallid dunes. 
And there is that part of Arabia knowi as the Empty Quarter 
— the Great Red Desert. %Vhat a name l/iat is, the Empty 
Quarter) It is as satisfying to the mind as the Canadian 
Barren Grounds, a name so much more moving in its impli- 
cations than all the statistics of the Wheal Belt, 

XV 

Tlie tra>'eller was homeward bouml, and his liner made 
its landfall, and turned for Portland and its London 
pilot. Tliere was no welcome in that look of the coast of 
home. Tlie shadow of land to port might have been the 
end of all the headlands of the seas. It was as desolate as 
Ultima Thule by twilight. Tliere was no rain, but the chill 
cut to the bone. The sky was old and dark. This frown of 
the Northland subdued tlie comfortable life of the ship; 
it fled below. The little cheerful groups dissolved without 
a word. The decks were deserted except for two odd figures, 
muffled like mummies in a shelter on the lee side. He could 
find nobody who would face it witli him. He strolled aft 
to tlie shelter where some men who knew the East used to 
meet before dinner, to smoke and yam, but only a steward 
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was there, a disillusioned familiar who was brusquely piling 
the unwanted wicher-chairs — ^throwing them at each other 
Somehow even the satin-wood panelling of the stairway 
to the saloon, with its bronze balustrade, ajipeared now to be 
out of j>lace It did not accord wth cold draughts 1 lie glow- 
lamps shone in emptiness, the palms m tlic comers were 
dingy He suspected tlie life of the ship had suddenly 
absented itself, and was behind closed doors, whispering 
of a crisis to which he could get no due As he descended 
to his cabm he paused to watch an ofiicer, muflled in a great- 
coat, pass from one side of the ship to the other on a deck 
abo\c him, but tlie man was preoccupied and hurried, and 
did not notice tliat the ship had another lonely ghost wander- 
ing about her 

In his cabm the little gilt image of a Buddha, Putai Ho- 
shang, the god of children and earthly jojs, passive and 
happy, regarded him cheerfully from the clothes-chest 
That token of the East had more sun m it tlian all the world 
into which the steamer had now come Tlie image was old, 
perhaps as old as that fading recollection of a land along 
W'hich the ship was now cruismg for haven Might not 
that recollection fade utterly before the haven was reached’ 
Was tliat image cheerful with tidings that were nearer to 
the sprmgs of life than anything known under the skies of the 
North? Was it that knowledge which made it confident’ 
There was a suggestion of derision about its liappy smile, 
as though It had a word which made it mvulnerable to this 
bleak air, and to the driving darkness that was tlie lieadlong 
confusion of a region which had lost its light and faith 

The bugle called to dinner He took no notice of iL He 
thought he would sooner pack up, at least he could then 
confirm, putting away some good things he had found m 
Brunei, Palembang and Pekin, that somewhere life was 
ardent and young, and was light-hearted while making 
beautiful things He placed a porcelain bowl beside Buddha 
The two were worth looking at If you stood in a certain 
way a golden dragon was hinted m the azure of the bowl 
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The man who made that did not work in the north-east 
wind. When he opened his camphor-wood chest it filled 
liis cabin witii a suggestion of warm nights, of a still sea in 
which the reflection of tlte stars were comets rising from 
the deeps, of tlie figures of motionless palms drowsing with 
their heads above a beach. Well, that was over. But he liad 
seen it. Time, now, to put it away, except as a private 
thought. 

But as he packed away his silks and porcelain the image 
steadfastly quizzed itim. That token of another order of 
tilings reclined lu.xurioosly, as if asking him what lie ivas 
going to do about it, though knowing lie could give no 
answer. He put away cveryiliing but the image. He left 
that in the seat it had occupied ail the voyage. He would 
not touch that yet, Tlie voyage was net quite over. That 
idol was like an assurance of good. It might be the sign of 
a wisdom which understood all tliat he knew, and yet still 
could contemplate affairs with equanimity, though the sun 
and the lotus were far away. TTie image was completely 
foreign, as incongruous in a ship as he himself would be 
in a temple; yet you could believe tliat Putai Ho-shang was 
in a place his philosophy comprehended, though that place 
was dull and cold to him; that in his cheerful mind every 
extension of the mechanics of industrial progress was provided 
for, and all the important devices of the busy men who kept 
that machinery running. They would appear as simple 
to him as the acts of children. He would know all about it, 
and the end to wWch it was destined. 

The face of the little cockney steward was at his elbow, 
with its sardonic smile. “Your tea, sir. We're nearly in.” 

“Where are we?” 

“Just orf Southend. Fine morning, sir. The pier's plain.” 

It certainly was a fine rooming. The captain passed him 
on the deck. “Hullo, here we are again. Looks good, 
doesn't it? We've done nicely, too. She came along last 
night like a scalded cat, though there was just an of^ihance 
we missed the tide. We’re going up on top of it all right.” 
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Was that Essex ? No land m the East e\ er had a bnghter 
sparkle This place was not onl) alive but boisterous It 
was as joung as a star Tlieir liner was slipping past a 
collier with a noise of brisk waters which was startling to 
one who had just left ilie fjuiet seclusion of a cabin 'Hie 
nver and its men were about their business Great ships 
were moving quicklj on a nver that was spacious and 
resplendent Tlie very sunlight seemed dangerous with 
Its swift gleaming in a hvelj breeze That challenging 
shouting from a sailing barge was the voice of a joung and 
vigorous land To that land monung was native, and full 
tide pouring with bustling winds and floods of sudden 
light made mcrclj the pulse of it He got the impression 
that tlie globe was spinning almost too buoyantlj Gravesend 
was soon ahead of tlicm, a touch of smoking rose He dived 
below, at something like a speed proper to this newly 
discovered land, to see whether or not his baggage had gone 
out for the inspection of tlie Customs ofTiccrs It Iiad gone 
No time had been lost, and even while lie looked round his 
cabin he saw from lus port light iliat tlie liner was slow ing . 
she had anchored 

No liurry Nobodj would be waiting for him, not at 
that hour of the morning He idled outside Tlie long Msta 
of the lower deck was vacant Eh^ As he looked aft a tall 
figure turned into it, leisurely and confident, glancing in 
cunosity about the ship, a figure that was familiar,, jet 
changed bj time Was lliat his own boy ^ 

The stranger strolled along and saw him ‘ Hullo, dad!” 
And then flushed, and was shy "Shes a topping ship, 
isn't she? I vvatclied her coming up tlie river She looked 
fine Where’s your cabm*” 

They went into it "The luggage is all set out on the 
end of the ship I came over in the tug with tlie 
^ ^ officers They tried to turn me out \V hat a jolly 

Muti ul i- funny smell, like spice ^ 

Thetwowere 

way a gol en uig at each other mtently, asking questions. 
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forgetful of time. Tlie boy, smiling and confident, like an 
assurance of good, regarded him cheerfully from a superior 
height. 

"Here, my lad. Time we were off. There’s a special 
train for the passengers. Come almg, and talk afterwards." 

The boy looked round the cabin curiously. "Here, is 
lliis yours?” He grinned, and picked up Putai Ho-shang. 
"What a comic little fellow! Is he yours? Righto!" He 
put Buddha in his pocket. 
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ON THE CHESIL BANK 


T he Chesil Bank was new to roe then, and it had no 
message. It was pleasing, but it was strange, though it 
was England. It was but a white^washed wall topped by a 
tamarisk hedge. Below the wall w'as a deserted ridge and 
beach of shingle, tawny and glowing, and a wide sea witliout 
a ship. Tlie white wall, the pale and shimmering stones, and 
the bright sea were as far from my own interests as a ^^'■e8l 
Indian cay. 

A figure appeared in the distance, so unusual a blot on tiie 
shingle that I watched it two miles away. There was nothing 
else to do. It mo\’ed witli briskness and determination, but 
appeared to be unconcerned «ldi anything I could see on 
that strand. It came straight at me as though it knew I was 
there; and at lengtli liand^ roe a telegram, h was a smiling 
and rosy-cheeked little messenger from the post-ofHre, three 
tniles away. Tlie child waited, like the eternal figure of Eros 
In a British uniform, as though it liod been doing this, off 
and on, in some form or other, since the gods began to sport 
with the ailairs of earth. Now vshat had the gods to say to 
roe, tlwre and then? “What’s all Has about?” I aske<l Eros. 
But he only smiled. I slendered who was in such a hurr^’ to 
announce some good fortune, and opened the envelope. 
“Conrad is dead." 

I stared at tlie messenger for a space, as though llicre roust 
be something more to come. Tljcn the messenger spoke: 
"Anything to go back?" 

Anytliing to go back f No, nothing to go back. Somcliow, 
life seems justified only by some proved friends and the 
achievements of good men wlio are still with us. Once wc 
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were so assured of the opulence and spiritual vitality of man- 
kind that the loss of a notable figure did not seem to leave us 
any the poorer But to-day, when it happens, we feel a dis- 
dinct diminution of our liglit Tliat has been dimmed of late 
jears by lusty barbarians, and we look now to the ftw mani- 
festly superior minds in our midst to keep our faith in 
humanity sustained Tlie certainty that Joseph Conrad was 
somewhere in Kent was an assurance and a solace in years 
that have not been easily borne 

Yet I cannot pretend to mtimacy with him, nor to complete 
absorption in his work There was something m him not 
to be clearly discerned It was sought m his books with 
curiosity, but it did not appear to be there The man was 
only partly seen, as through a veil Sometimes his face 
peered through tlie filmy obscurity, massively, m still ^ 
overlooking scrutiny, his eyes remote but intent, kmdly bu 
dangerous, a face m a seclusion one could approach bu 
never enter Most of us are aware, of course, that we are 
secluded, and that our friends can ne\er find out where we 
are We wish they could It is not a joy to us that, in the 
nature of things, we must be alone But Conrad, perhaps, 
was more accustomed to exile and a solitary watcli under the 
stars Occasionally he would vouchsafe a closer glimpse o 
himself, saj a word to make one wonder what was comuig, 
and then he would fade into his own place He would say 
eometlung of Meddlers, meaning you and me, meaning a 
those Enghslunen who, for example, are restive under the 
constraint of foolish men and statutes and plamly shovv U 
He would exclaim Humamtarians m a way tliat imph , 
merely implied, that pitiful men are a nuisance My 
guess IS that he desired to take part in English affairs, or 
he had strong antipafliies, but that he repressed himse , 
doubtmg his right to — well, to meddle Perhaps it 
vv^’ he kept out He would have proved a formida e 
‘ But mainly he was silent about the affairs tha 
-'rejudices of the English, giving no more than 
1 ironic glance Or he would, when we 
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talked with emphasis about our national concerns, make an 
enigmatic gesture. He \vas an aristocrat. Yet what does 
that mean ? Of course he was. Aristocrat and democrat are 
tokens that to-day look mudi alike, and appear to have no 
relevance even to a money-lender. We may throw them 
away. Everybody iias forgotten what they mean. 

I suppose it is about twenty years ago since I began to 
read Conrad. I knew of him, but mistrusted tlje evidence of 
the critics. The literature of the sea did not interest me, for 
I had had some experience with that rollickmg stuff; the 
stories which, we are told, have something called “tang” 
in them, the stories that represent seamen as good-natured 
imbeciles, with a violent bully here and there among them 
altogether too ingenious and fouV-mouthed for comfort. 
Hearty yams! But we happen to know several seamen, and 
a few ships. However, one day, in a huny for a train, I 
snatched up the Nigger, and began it in the cab on the way 
to Euston. That was a great sutprise. Tlie Narassus was 
certainly the kind of craft which made fast in the South-West 
Jndia Dock; a;id old man Singleton tvas the embodiment 
of the virtues and faults of a race of mariners wliich had all 
but gone in the year in whidi I read the book. Singleton 
was of the clippers. 1 had known some of those men, and I 
recognised Singleton at once. This novelist Iwd jnade a 
picture of a type of British seaman whidi, but for his genius, 
would have been lost to us and forgotten. 

There could be no doubt about it. TJie Nigger was die 
thing itself, and I had never expected to see it. Next I read 
Tycoon; and the Nun-Shan and her men were exactly what 
even now you may meet any day somewhere east of Tower 
Hill, if you care to look, and know what to look for. I was 
not certain whether the critics knew it, but to me it was 
plain that this writer, who was a Pole, 1 was told, had added 
to tlie body of English literature witness to a period of 
British ships and seamen which othenvise would have passed 
as unmarked as the voyages of the men of Tyre and Sidon. 

Its very atmosphere was there. As for Toutk, it is, without 
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doubt, one of the finest short narratives in the language, 
and there will ne\er be again such a jam of sucli a voyage 
m such a ship 

Conrad told me that not seldom seamen wrote to him to 
saj that thej knew Singleton t%el3, though "that was not 
his name Of course they knew Singleton The novelist 
was verj pleased that he could say Singleton had been 
recognised It was the kind of assurance he needed then 
It IS all very well for us to make a fuss now, but Conrad had 
given the public his best work j ears before he received from 
us any worthy signal He was an extremely sensitive man, 
and shy and modest, and not so long ago he desired the 
word from Englishmen that his addition to our literature of 
the sea was just, and the kind that we approved We were 
m no iiurry to give it 1 met him first m the company of 
Norman Douglas and Austin Harrison m the office of the 
English Emeu in its earlier days Because I knew he was 
a noteworthy man and because he looked distinguished and 
a little haughty, and because only a few weeks before I ha<l 
reviewed one of lus books of the sea, I was nervous and 
merely looked on Presently Douglas and Harrison began 
to talk of the affairs of their review Conrad then came over, 
and stood beside me He touched my arm, apparently as 
nervous as I was myself Thank you very much for what 
you said about my book You do think I am genuine, don t 
you?' 

I was then a journalist on the staff of a daily newspaper 
I was at Sidney Street and elsewhere But Conrad s first 
words to me gave me one of the shocks of my life Here 
was a man whose work, however neglected by the public, 
was manifestly an admirable acliievenicnt It would be 
living when much of what was being done in London, and 
man) of the great men whose names were in the headlines 
dailj , would be forgotten It did not want much knowledge 
to divine tJiat And hardly a robust young writer who 
a column to fill somewhere every other day but was assured 
of his place m the handsome scheme of things, and expected 
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one to know his work. Yet this man, who had Toutk to his 
credit, and Typhoon and Lord Jim, touched the arm of his 
junior and was pleased to saj% ‘'You do think I am genuine, 
don’t you ?” 

A remark of that kind might go far to wreck one’s own 
career, if it sank properly in. Yet it is as well to point out 
that, though modest, Conrad could be quick enough in attack 
wlien folly or presumption was about. Be was not the man 
to suffer gladly tlie more ruinous absurdities of his fellows. 
It was heartening to see that graciousness and diffidence 
suddenly go, and tliose dark eye* become lively at the 
naming of an arrogant crudity. 

I must say there is one of the company of the /Narcissus 
that I deplore. Conrad should ne^er have shipped that man 
Donkin. He is not a man, but an unresolved dislike, a grave 
blot on a good book. Donkin does a little to spoil (he ixiyage 
of the Narcissus, for Conrad imagined that he had shipped 
a Cockney; j’et Donkin, whwiever he speaks, distresses the 
ear of a Londoner. W'e do not know his dialect. I fear iliat 
Donkin may be, if examined, queer evidence of what was 
behind that veil which Conrad preferred to keep between 
himself and his readers. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham, in lus preface to Joseph 
Conrad’s posthumous Tales of Hearsay, quotes with evident 
pleasure from one of the talcs; “It requires a certain great- 
ness of soul to interpret patriotism worthily — or else a 
a sincerity of feeling denied to the vulgar refinement of 
modem thought which cannot understand the august simpli- 
city of a sentiment proceeding from the very nature of things 
and men." Vulgar refinement! A shining epidict. And how 
it would be quoted with unction by one group of ardent 
patriots, who would cheerfully shoot another group, with 
admirable sincerity of feeling, because the patriotism of 
their opponents, just as sincere if less admirable, stood in 
their ivayl Patriotism doubtless islike true religion. Itmay 
be entirely’ an expression of faith, and so need not be reason- 
able. And we know who have true religion. We have if. 
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No matter ‘Tlicrc ts a fotmtain m Marrakesh, ’ sajs 
Mr Cumjini;hame Graham, a palm-tree near it, a 

gtm of Moorish art, with tiles as iridescent as the scales 
upon a lizard s back Written in Cufit characters, there is 
this legend 'Drink and admire Read and admire, Uitn 
return ilnnks to Allah who gives water to the thirsty and 
at long intcn. ala sends us rtfrtshinent for the soul ’ And 
we return thanks to Allah Tlierc is that to go hack 

II 

W'hen I return to a I>ondon suburb I think I shall trj to 
cultivate something rtsembling one of the drains which 
occur here and there on the lower slopes of this W’esseJc 
moorland above the Chcsil Bank These ditclics make our 
best horticultural cfibrls as nilgar as excessive begonias 
The clTcct achieved by a ditch comts, apparcntl>, without 
intent and labour When a dram is constant over shelves 
of limestone from an upper spring, and tlien gathers into 
a shallow basm before losing itself in the porous desert near 
the sea , w hen that occurs in a narrow combe w ith a southerly 
descent siieltcrcd from the hard drive of westerly weather, 
then the still lower air is tropical, and English weeds 
flourish with an extravagance which hints at a fearful vitality 
suppressed by cultivation 

One sucli tmy combe is a short walk above the tamarisks 
and the white wall of the liouse It is easy and even pleasant 
to carry thither those books some wilful editors consider 
that I ought to read, unluckily for the books and for them, 
because if 1 get well above the ditcli, then the smell of thyme 
makes the synthetic odours of a modem novel, as from a 
dressing table, seem a little queer No getting round that 
criticism And if I slay by the ditch, then I waste all the 
morning standmg about m that luxuriant tangle, as fascinated 
by It as the hover-flies aj^ear to be No good then to try 
to read a book Foolish to expect the wit of recent prose 
to move like a dragon-fly, or a lyric to soar and poise like 
a red admirals a hot day, too, the smell of the water- 
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mint would maltc llie inducement of Miile Fleurs seem very 
silly. Besides, one has first to get to the ditch. It is quite 
near, but tlie time one takes to reach it is ridiculous. The 
ditch lies on the other side of an old wall, which is built — or 
created, for the wall boars no evidence of design — of loose 
slabs of a Uniestone of iJie Idas. 

That \vall is the trouble. It is hard to get over it, and 
impossible to get round it. Afost of it is hidden in a cataract 
of bramble, «hicli pours headlong downhill. Tliat bramble 
is itself a domain in its own right. I have discovered that 
it is an Inhabited tunnel, and the waves of hooked branches 
form Its roof. One morning a stoat, which was leaping about 
in a game that needs but one player, saw me coming, and 
dived into a lower door of the mass. Out of other doors, 
till then unknown, rabbits shot at once, as by magic. It was 
as though this earth could enpt all the life it needs, at any 
moment. I suspect these hills could do very well without 
us, and if Downing Street were to become permanently 
untenanted perhaps our island would not look any tlie worse, 
from one point of view. 

A good length of the wall ts exposed at one place. That 
part of it is, as an orderly mind would say, in need of repair. 

I hope it will never get it. It is an encouraging ruin. Slabs 
of limestone are scattered about the foot of a ruin of loose 
rock. Tliey vary in colour. They may be a pale buff, or a 
bluislNgrey. Tlie surface of a slab is frequently water-wont, 
and then it is smootli and silky to tlie touch, and is lustrous. 

It looks warm and rich, as tliough the bones of earth had 
an unctuous marrow. A chance fragment makes the age of 
the tumuli on the hill-top as recent as yesterday, for it will 
be loaded with fossils, the relics of a sea in ivhich the dinosaurs 
lived. Tlie cross-sections of many nacreous shells give such 
a tablet of rock the appearance of being marked with shining 
hieroglyphics: there is reading matter for us! No wonder it 
takes some time to get over It, this wall. Lizards whisk 
into its crevices, tl)e flickering of shadow’s wljerc all is still. 

Belqw the overturned wall is tfie combe in which runs the 
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ditch There is a dark screen of stunted Scotch firs on the 
edge of Its far side to keep the Channel gusts from spilling 
over Tlie %veeds below have no need to adjust tliemselves 
to the draughts Tliey grow as they please Teasel and 
hemp-agnmony flourish into small trees Once you begin 
to climb upwards tlirough that jungle out of its loiver fringe 
of mint and fleabane — it is time a better name was found 
for that pleasant little yellow lierb of the waste and damp 
lands — j'ou feel that the lieat of the sun is really a direct 
and incessant burning The air is humid, and strongly 
aromatic The growth in that hollow might be the work 
of a spell It does not move It seems theatrical and even 
a little threatening m its absolute quietude and stillness 
Some resolution is needed for an advance into it Tlie 
pinkish mdistinction of the crowns of hemp-agnmony rises 
above the cream plumes of the meadow-sweet, and though 
one knows of no attraction m its flower-heads, the butter- 
flies do I suppose It gives them an upper platform in tlie 
light Out in the wmd you may not see a butterfly all day, 
but here it is usual on a sunny morning to find a gathering 
of scores of tortoise-shelU, peacocks, and red admirals I 
am not sure which of these insects is the most handsome, 
but I think wliicliever one of them happens to be arranging 
Itself on the nearest crown, heliotropically, reallj presenting 
to the sun its coloured design, yet behavmg — if I remaui 
as still as the garden itself — as though it were doing its 
best to get into the right light for my benefit Well, it is for 
my benefit, as well as to my humiliation, because I realise that 
such a design, thougli worked to no useful purpose that I can 
guess, being in that respect inferior to my own designs, 
yet still might be considered superior to the art of my own 
well-directed efforts Tliough it may be all without purpose, 
while tliat assembly of useless living colours is wmged and 
convulsive above the weeds, on a good morning, it seems a 
sort of idleness to be making the usual notes of a critic of 
books 
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III 

Sonic miles to the westward, between the horns of the 
Jand, there xvas a smaH ship. Ilat sailing trawler seemed 
stuck in mid-air. It w-as a windless day. Tlie sea liad tJie 
same vague shine as tlie sk^’, without a line to separate 
them. From a house on an upper slope wc had seen that 
vessel just about there most of the morning, a model raised 
in light over the top of a thorn bush percficd on the edge 
of tlie rli/T TJie bujli told us how little that ship had moi ed. 

We had been waiclung her, straight ahead, in that lumi- 
nous emptiness, as the sailor talked to us. It was an autumn 
holiday, and there was nothing else to do That ship was 
the only variation in a familiar view. Tlie sailor’s own liner, 
of ivliich lie is master, was in d/y-dock, not far away Tlie 
autumnal trance of the earth suggested that perennial peace 
had come. Tlie colours of lea\-es and berries were of tlie 
golden age, and in the still shine their clusters and sprays 
were as fixed as the distant ship. 

TJiat niglit tlie log fire crackled with a little frost. Tlw 
sailor rose, and kicked back a glowing lump that had tumbled 
out. While he was up he peered at the barometer. It was 
falling. He said nothing al»ut lliat. He took his ease again 
and continued to be sardonic over his theme, the poverty 
of human observation. 

"It's in a ship you notice it. My passengers see new things, 
but seldom wonder what and why. Tlien they get used to 
them and forget tliem. Perhaps tliat's a good job. It saves 
talk. Wlien we're used to things we cease to notice them. 

I suppose that's why fools can keep merry and bright — tliey 
see the facts, which mean notliing to tljcm; they don’t lia\e 
to worry about inferences. Tlie eyes of most people do not 
take things in, but slide over them." 

He had a little story to tell us about tilts. It came out of 
his last voyage. 

"You see, we had a following wind, so our passengers 
must have thought there wtas no wind at all. Late one 
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middte-watch I had to put the ship about The weather %\as 
Harm, and some of the passengers had left their ports open 
When the ship went round — ^we liad picked up a call for lielp 
— a few of the cabins felt a draught, and a pretty strong one, 
too 1 heard complaints about it later — one lady was quite 
anno}ed, though I don't know what tlie draught and the 
sudden list of the ship did to her No, I didn’t ask I wasn t 
feeling funny at the time I didn't tell lier or any of them 
why they were jolted and felt the wind Tliej could find out 
if they wanted to — but no, they had to be told by a deck 
steward 'Hiey didn’t notice some lifeboats Ind been shifted 
Tliey only complained about a draught " 

We challenged our visitor But aren't seamen as bad, 
when they’re ashore ^ WTiai is the value of their trained 
observation then? Does their particular attention to the 
meanings of little facts help them to read the signs of the 
tunes 1 Come along, own up' 

'Tile sailor lauglied He owned up We \vere all alike 
"You know," he said, "sometimes when 've look at a 
thing we do sec a shade of difference about it You know 
how It IS The thing is not quite as before But we aren't 
very curious It takes an eartliquake to make some of us 
stop, and try to change our way of thinking Our eyes tell 
us of change, but we pass on Wont and habit are too 
strong We see \ery well that ■^matter is jiot quite as it 
was It questions our intelligence But we don't try for 
an answer No time for it Perliaps the idea very nearly 
gets into our heads that we ought to do soinetliing about 
that, but not quite And there’s a reason for it Everybody 
hates a check to smooth going We dodge a doubt, if we 
can We won t look at it twice just because it is a doubt 
It might mean trouble for us So we persuade ourselves 
there can't be any difference Besides, if there were a sign 
of change, wouldn t other people have noticed it, too ^ Well, 
we look^round, and sec dial nobody else is bothering 
That's whv a man hesitates about calling attention to ''1^^ 
should be ^^^bvious to other people as it is to him So he 
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kcops his mouth shut. He doesn't want to make a fool of 
himself. It’s jolly hard to bclics'c tliat a fact out of the 
ordinary, something of sperial significatice, lias come our 
«ay, Wiles* it makes a fuss |}»t would raise tlic dead \’cr)- 
likely it isn't po\crty of obscrsatioii so niueh as a humble 
heart; we call it lack of mitUmc." 

Tlitf sailor leaned fonsard, and smd'ed. "Vou’se got a 
hit of apple wocxl on tliat fire," He was riglit llic old 
tree broke a limb in the last gale, wc told him 

'■'riicrc'.s another gale coming, " he commented. "I can 
fc^el It. I know' those Atlantic secstcrlies a bit better than I 
know- myself.' 

By next morning tlte barometer lud fallen still more 
Our guest the master mariner helped us to furl and stow a 
tent, which was flinging about to free itself in flie garden, 
trying to balloon away upblll. As sve closed with the tent 
to hold it a siiuall sprang at it to get there first, and nearly 
had It. We were flung about and thrashed with tent ropes 
and flying pegs. Hie wind teas an incredibly lithe and power- 
ful body. You lialf expected to sec it. 

Wc got tliat job clone. The sleeping land ami placid sea 
had gone. T 1 i<? busJics svere shrieking in the gusts and 
ttyujg to uproot themselves. Seaward was a liaae of spume, 
and out of that shimmering space wc watched white crests 
advancing in state. Dowtj ^Iow us the spray of an c.xploding 
comber occasionally towered. Wc gazed windward long 
enough to taste the salt. 

"^mething out there," said the sailor. 

Tliere was. Jv'ow I could make it out. A trawler caught 
in it? Or a foolish yachtsman, asking for it? I could only 
assume that sudi a craft, at sea in sucli weather, was in charge 
of men who knew more about it than I did. 

"Wiy," I exclaimed, "she lias no headsails, Only a 
reefed main.” 

Tlie sailor beside me, frowning at the smudge on the 
W'afers, said he thought it was the ship we bad noticed 
yesterday. W’e did not discuss that. It would have been 
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improper to point out to a seaman that a ship cannot work 
to windward without headsails, and that she was on a lee- 
shore Her head pointed to a far cape, then invisible No 
suspicion we Jiad about that craft was named by either of 
us She was making heavy weather of it Tlie seas were 
evidentlj huge, for now and again sJie vanished 

“She has buntmg fljmg from tliat gaff,'" said tlie sailor. 
Now I could see that, too, with my binoculars My 
friend has remarkably good sight It was a reddish flag, 
but otherwise indistinguishable Is it likely that 1 would 
suggest to a seaman that it might be tlie Red Ensign, and 
upside down’ I had never seen that signal of distress, 
though perhaps my friend had He did not say he had He 
said nothing After he had given the ship out there strict 
scrutiny we went indoors It was too rough to be outside 
Of course, the coastguard would have seen at least as much 
as we had While we were at lunch tlie seaman craned 
his head, looking sideways curiously out of the window, 
which ram was lashing, and said the ship had drifted a lot 
to leeward Tlie wind was whistling through the frame of 
the window 

My friend now showed a little alarm " What the deuce 
are they doing’ Have you got a telephone?” 

I had not 

She can’t get out of this with no headsails, he muttered 
"Very likely," I said, “she has a motor' 

“She needs it," he said 

We went on with our lunch There she was still out there, 
but smaller, and more to the north 

“Here,” said the seaman, gettmg up, "if this goes on 
shell fetch the rocks Where s your coastguard station’” 
Tliree n:\^iles away, he was told, and nearer to that vessel 
than we vWe He sat do%vn agam "Something wrong 
there," he s^ 

Tliat evening a visitor came, m streaming oilskins 
"Hullol YoVve been out of it," he said “Doivn on 
the beach we’ve had quite a tune wiUi life-lines and the life- 
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boat. Did you see the lifeboat? A smack was caught between 
the capes when the wind got up. She couldn’t reach outside 
because her headsails went, and then her motor was swamped 
- SJ 7 e went aground to die north. There won’t be much of 
her left to-morrow, but we’ve got her men ashore.” 

IV 

There is no harbour on the curved sweep of this bank 
of shingle for many miles in either direction. The line 
of the beach in die north curves so imperceptibly that to 
the eye it looks straight; towards the southern end it sweeps 
round like the blade of a sickle, and is as sharp in the run. 
The five-fathom mark is close inshore, so the first line of 
breakers is direct upon the shingle. The usual weather, 
of course, is westerly; nearly always soudi of west. And in 
that direction I suppose the next land would be the Baliamas, 
but 1 have only local maps, and can lay no exact course to 
what landfall is in the eye of the wind. Anyhow, there is 
so much ocean between us and the next land that the waves 
come in, with any seaward breeze, in regular and massed 
attacks. They growl as they charge. In summer weather 
like this it is a cheerful noise, for they are only playing 
roughly. Then they break and make the shingle fly, wid) 
a roar; and a myriad little stones, as a wave draws them 
back, follow it with thin cries. 

Both the sea and the coast look bare and barren. Terns 
in couples patrol up and dovm, and so close to me that I can 
see their black caps. Occasionally one will dive — two seconds 
under water — and it comes up with something which glitters 
for an instant. On the ridge of the shingle bank a little 
vegetation is recumbent, forming close mats and cushions, 
with sere stalks that quiver in the wind as though appre- 
hensive of their footing. The sea appears even more infertile 
than the desert of stones. You feel that jx>u and your book, 
‘and terns which now and then find something which 
glitters, are all the Intruding life there is. But some distance 
away there are a few boats drawn up high and diy; they 
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make good shelters to leeward of sun and wind, and they 
have a strong but pleasing smell And at odd times, usually 
towards evening, a crew of six men will come along to get 
out one of tlie boats Sie is launched down the slope on 
wooden rollers, m short runs Half the crew go m her, and 
one of them throws a seineHiel steadily overside The other 
fellows take charge of tlie shore end of the seme The boat 
goes round a considerable bight, and then lands the other 
end of the net If you imagine tliat hauling that net and its 
floats, when any tide is running, is nothing but fun, tlie men 
will not object if jou put on your weight That way there 
IS much to be learned 

The gradient of the shingle is steep, and when climbing 
It with a line in tow the feet slip back into the polished 
stones at every step Wliat has this to do, you ask, witli a 
reader of books ^ Well, what does a bookman learn at his 
study table about life ? Let him sail a boat now and then, 
or haul m a net, or herd cows, or dig clay, or weed a field 
instead of new novels , let him work, if not for a living, then 
just for a change \^at does he itnagme keeps London's 
chimnejs smolung^ Once I heard a rude fellow interrupt 
a famous political economist, who was deploring the sad 
ways of coal-mmers “If you,’ he said, “could keep warm 
in wmter only by hewing your own coal out of the rock, 
you know very well you'd sooner buy a pair of dumb-bells 

The feet crunch and slip steadily, while the floats of the 
net seem to bob no nearer the shore The weight comes 
with a rush just about when you feel it is better to read 
books than to handle seine-ncts TJiere is a heaving and a 
slapping on the stones To most of us, of course, fish is 
fish There is only fish Yet one haul of the net is almost 
sure to .bring m forms that must be fishes but belong to the 

man i\e "d They stick m the memorj and must be exorcised 

there," he as we resolve, by puttmg names to them, all 

That eveniat trouble us 

"Hullol 1i-markets I enjoy even Billingsgate, though 
the beach v.e'\ pushed about tliere, early mornings, and its 
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rain of slobber is bad for neat raiment. One of the most 
beautiful and terrifying scenes on this earth is a fish-market 
of the tropics. WTien next you are in Tanjong Priok, do 
not forget, as you did last time, to go to its fish-market. 
But this English shingle beach, barren as its stones look, is 
a good substitute for the Tanjong when the seine-net is 
fruitful. For occasionally it is fnutful, though a deal of wet 
and heav)’ labour may be wasted on six mackerel and some 
squids. Tlie fishermen have no use for tlie squids, nor have 
I, but they ma}’ be enjoyed. You need only look at them, 
for they are like odd Chinese shapes in polished and trans- 
parent quartz, illuminated from within by the principle of 
life. Life flushes each hj-aline figure. And tliough, from 
one way of thinking, six mackerel are not so good as six 
thousand, yet from another they are just as good. A wonder- 
ful family, that of the mackerel' You no sooner begin to 
remember tunny, albacore, and bonito than you are 
lated to a distant sea. There is something else, too. 
never see mackerel in London: or, for tliat matter, any 
fish. We see only provender there. On the stones of this 
beach, when the red globe of the sun sits atop of Uie north- 
western headland, and the air grows bleak, a mackerel 
fresh from the sea might be a big fire-opal lost ‘o * 

enchantment. Yes, you may feel a shudder of fear when 
overlooking the heaving pocket of the seine-net. 

And how little one knows of such a gathering from the 
gardens of the dulse! A red gurnard, with its staring ejes 
of violet, and the violet margin to its pectorals, never 
suggests anything for the pot. Those steady eyes loo « 
you with disconcerting interest. Tlierc are red muUct an 
grey, garfish like green snakes, horse mackerel, herring, 
plaice and dabs, and frj- tliat might be leaping shavings ot 
bright metal. Tlie otlier afternoon a salmon came 
the rest, a verj’ king, a resplendent silver torpedo of a fe ow, 
who scattered the sliingle before he was overcome. An 
now, because I have been warned that I may look for even 
stranger messengers from the worid wc do not know, I am 
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waiting for the opah, the chimara mtrabilts, the angel-fis , 

Darkle Charlie, and the oar-fish or sea-serpent 


That overcrowding of which we complain, sajmg 
that our cities are much too great, and then ° 

officials because the bmldmgs do not spread quickly en g » 
IS something we really enjoy, I suppose We could no 
without the support of the multitude We love 
down Fleet Street, jostling each other on the ^ 

walks, pressed together between the motor buses an 
shop fronts We find the crowd, and keep with it on 
stmct The fmits of solitude are astrmgent and we do 
like them Nothmg else will explain why we "0“^ 
sit uncomfortably Nvith fifty strangers m a charabanc, i 
joumej through a land we cannot see, to j, 

exactl) like the one from which we started, than stroll across 

country m peace at our own gait 

Yesterda) I had to go to town again It ^ „ 

been a pleasure trip, because tite town nearest 
described on tlie posters, with coloured _.jon 

kind of place for which men forsake even 
emploj-ment ^Vlle^ I remembered its many ad rt 
attractions I felt almost glad that 1 was out of to 
last I should see this nouble pleasure resort, "'\YK/mter- 
sands and its jojous throng Tlie change .^urhowl 
cstmg, because notliuig had happened in mj neig 
for some time, except weather 'T™®* ^f'^“”«antiibble 
had begun to rust, and in tht next field there 
instead of oats But, except cclioes from a iew ^ ^ 
books, the onU sounds at an isolated cottage lia 
occasional mewing of the gulh and the moummg 
I had an idea, too, that die wind as it a 

to find our kcjholes, for it desired ® with 

\oice Tlie voice of the wind, I noticed, was m P 5 
the monody of the sex It is rare for an> Xr- 

this house, though some porpoises went bj the 
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tioon. Just beyond a most individual sea-stock, which 
somehow is rooted and exalted on the wall at the foot of 
the garden, daring tiie light of the ocean, I saw the black 
forms of the little whales arch past, close in. And the other 
day a float, from one of the submarine nets of tlie days that 
were, drifted ashore, to have a word with me about old 
times. It was the only distinguished stranger on the beach. 

The pleasure resort, therefore, I experted to restore me 
to a conscious existence. Not far from its station there is 
a magnificent hotel, with a glass veranda and palms, under 
which I saw men in golfing dress sitting in wicker^hairs 
and brooding appreciatively across a broad asphalted road 
to the gathering ground of the charabancs; and, just 
the motor vehicles, multitudes of red and yellow and blue 
air-balloons were swaying aloft, though their attachment 
to earth was out of sight. I threaded the charabancs, pushed 
aside men in white ulsters who shouted at me that it was 
only two bob. and brought up against some iron rails, l 
leaned on them for support; they were providential. The 
beach was below; I mean tliat I suppose it was, for it an 
was out of sight except a pailful of it immediately 
my eyes, which a cliild was treasuring. A man was beside 
the child in a canvas chair. Howhegotthereuwasimpossi e 
to see, but he looked worried about it, though resigned. 
Rank on rank of deck-chairs stood between him and the sea, 
all occupied by people reading newspapers, or 
dead; the intermediate spaces were filled with children. 
Tlie very sea w-as invaded. It was impossible to discern 
where it reached the land. The crowds went out to meet it. 
They slurred its margin. And on eitlier side of that holiday- 
maker below me, for miles apparently, the deck^luim 
extended and shut him in; the sea wall rose bclimd lum. 
Would he starv’e to death? Nobody seemed to care. 
body lowered a rope. When I left him he had fallen asleep, 

luckily; perhaps to dream of freedom. 

Whoever that man was he was a voluntary' pnsoner. He 
must have sought it. If that had been the on y eac 
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that coast, the only view of the sea to be got in the neigli- 
bourhood, it i\ould be fair to guess tliat lie had gambled 
\\itli his hour and had drawn a blank Such an accident mig t 
happen to anybody , e\ en m the desperate matter of catchmg 
the only tram of the day, which one had hoped was late Yet 
that will not explain his wretched position, because, whetlier 
he knew it or not, there is a beach not a great distance from 
where he was a prisoner on whicli could be lost the popu- 
lation of a city, but, as t liappcned to know, no life 
there that morning except a few fishermen and some parties 
of sea-birds Moreover, the views from that unten^te 
strand are incomparably finer and wider It is possible to 
see from there what a desirable island we have It is very 
far from being as overcrowded as we imagine 

Indeed, if the country about that imprisoned holiday- 
maker has a fault, it is because it remains much as it 'vas 
when the folk who built its hut-circles and cromleclis occupie 
It, though I myself do not find that fault with it For mo 
of a long day on its uplands a traveller will see more 
about him than warm and smoking homesteads 
a morning’s walk of that crowded holiday beach a o 
dropped his rabbit, which he was carrying home, as I ca 
round a prehistoric earthwork, and trotted off reluctan ^ 
m broad daylight He must have been greatly 
to find a stranger was trespassing on his lull On 
morning we startled a weasel, which at that moment i 
worse than startled a short-tailed field-mouse He 'V ^ 
more reluctant to go than the fox, but he did retire ^ ° , 
tangle Not for long, though His tiny snake-like lea^ 
Was out in a few moments, inspecting us Then he s 
outvto look for his abandoned dinner He became ve y 
pee'^h when he could not find it, for we had f _ 

exploVd all the ruts and tussocks m the neighbourhoo 
impulswe leaps and gallops We had a leisured , 

his cre^ and chesmut figure, darting and writhing a 
a roadway which has long been obsolete Once or twice 
seemed although he were on the point of attacking us 
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The land about that holiday resort has been loved by 
many great atrists. The men who first tried to convert the 
English barbarians to Christianity saw its fruitfulness and 
settled there; but you might suppose, in spite of its colour, 
the nobility of its form, and the wealtli of its tradition, that 
there was something wrong with it, for if you keep away 
from the tarred roads which connect the towns, and that is 
easy enough, you are in the England tliat was before the 
coming of the machines. Its contrast with that near holiday 
beach where tlie golden strand is intusible through pleasure- 
seekers suggests that the macliines have so disordered our 
minds tliat we shall never again feel happy in independent 
contact with the eartli. 


The breakers are towering to-day. They explode 
above the tops of the tamarisks, which are tormented 
by a south-wester. If a door is opened pandemonium enters 
the house. So I have been reading the poets when their 
subject is the sea. Byron when in a kindly mood once 
counselled the sea to "noil on, thou deep and dark blue 
Ocean — roll." Man, especially man the poet, witli his 
intuitive understanding of the universe, is inclined to 
haughtiness. He is a conqueror. He feels that he is one with 
the powers that roll and are blue. When he is not haughty 
and sombre in the presence of these powers he includes 
them widi those embracing tliouglits which fondly gather 
in little children, fawTis, and daisies. I do not speak with 
certain knowledge, but I should guess that any anthology 
of what poets have written about the sea must cause a 
mariner a little astonishment. Are they tlie waters he 
knows ? Then he must be a rude and careless fellow. Now and 
then, when turning the leaves of the book, it may occur to 
him that perhaps the poet did not know what he was talk- 
ing about. He may set out with “a wet sheet and a 
flowing sea, a wind that follows fast," and bound along at 
the rate of knots for some stanzas; but presently he is sure 
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to ask himself \s?iy with the wmd in that quarter the good 

ship “leaves old England on the lee “ 

Yet that is a muior difficulty We can see that a slip of 
that sort might happen eten to a sailor who attempted 
poetry, especially when one remembers the exigencies of 
metre and rhyming No, uliat would give the manner 
most surprise would be the love tlie poets feel for the sea, 
their delight in it, their robust faith in its blueness and its 
rolling and in its beneficent and healing qualities It might 
be a public garden, maintained by a highly capable gardener 
I lia\ e a number of those special anthologies, and a re-reading 
of them helps me to understand ivhy it is that the people 
who, as tiiey say, love tlie sea, prefer to show their love 
only at certain favoured points of our coasts, and to leave 
most of the shore-hne to the wind and the gulls These 
anthologies are got together for their comfort For the 
most part, the poems concern an ocean whicli can be enjoyably 
contemplated on a warm day, m choice company, with light 
thoughts hovering about, vague but gleaming, hke the birds 
We must have the moral support of society when loving 
the sea What would happen if we were left alone with it^ 
One lonely evening by its margin might be enough to 
scare most of us towards the comfort of the nearest railway 
station’s lamps There is but little suggestion of this, how- 
ever, m the anthologies They brave it out Tide on 

the Coast oj Lincolnshire, or The Sands oj Dee — sucli unex- 
pected chill shadows may at times intervene, ^nd change 
the look of tile sea The brightness goes Yet only as the 
sun goes when a trifling cloud blows across its light and 
warmth The waves soon sparkle once more according to 
their poetic wont, and the deep and dark blue ocean rolls 
on, the ships are brave and free, and jovial sadors look out 
on their world hke happy dotards whose function it is to 
provide \matter far our amusement At the worst they 
saunter through Ratcliffe, as did the crew of die steamer 
SoUvcTy ‘^runk and raising Cam,'* but maintaining even 
then, we se^ their reputation for imbecility if the} survive 
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a dangerous voyage in a steamer wMch was only a pack of 
"rotten plates puttied up with tar," and meant to founder, 
their sailor-like protest shows merely in a riotous booze. 
"Eudired God Almighty's storm, bluffed the eternal sea!” 
So let us adjourn to a tavern. 

We appear to be incorrigibly romantic. We prefer to 
give the reality any name but the one which shows we have 
surmised its nature. It is impolite in Malay society, and 
even unlucky at night, to mention the dreaded tiger by 
You must refer to him in an allusive and friendly way.^ W ith 
a maritime people the sea is lovely, and sailors are “salts 
who provide some happy relief. It is curious, then, that 
sea-lovers should be so careful when encoiintenng the 
object of their affection that they rarely do it except with 
the support of a multitude. W'hat we mean is, I suppose, 
that we enjoy leisure when in the midst of our fellow- 
creatures, in a place where everything is done to prevent 
our coming under those shadows cast by matters wludi 
puzzle or distress us, and therefore should be ignored or 


misnamed. .... •. 

The sea is such a shadow, wliatever the light upon it. 
The soul of the sea, if it has one. Is like tliat fabulous soul 
of tlie war," something from whidi no joy can come by 
brooding upon it. The sea attracts me, I ^ow. * 
not enjoy an English holiday away from the coast, and I 
should be glad if some wise person could explain exactly 
why. I liave felt the same attraction, though then it was 
more acute, in the aspect of a desolate village, w uc i was 
under the ruthless eye of the enemy's guns. I did not want 
to go there, but I went. At sunset alone on a beach where 
there is nothing but sea and sky and t!ie forsaken shore, the 
look of the running waters, their harsh and- melandioly 
voices, and the bleak wind which sluvers tlie very herbage, 
makes you feel that you are a homeless stranger. ® 
yourplace? It does not look like it. Ifversesfrom 

then come to your mind it is only in an ironic w ay. 

to apostrophise that scencl Much effect upon it loving it 
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.ould have Perhaps .ha mere 

sensation of conquerors, whid. is somctli.ng 

"sMre rrr .he — 

moment, so soon after our recent I ^ ^ 

over the Cutty Sark Ye, there .. ts ^ "as® neter 

age of revolt We question much What 

questioned Things roust priwc e ^ 

we used to xalue may be lumber, and must go 
when It IS lumber of the mind whatever, though 

As to the sea, it has ''“'"‘“/'X' “ „ ,s as alien 

It wiU absorb anything *e poet ^ ^^5, j, 

as the stars, which are bright o''af ,i,c ’bhtzard stopped 
friendly to Scott. ^ >h™ we w meis from a'slup 

We may feel what we hke when we m 

off Sumatra, a '«?■“' ' a ™ter twilight, 
billows of the 'y''f“‘*Xul»,“e“ght to have a religion, 
,s enough to make a mim feel ™ X and quM- 

yet that IS only a confession <>X“ * „ „ man in a kitchen 
tioning mind There is more pe P ^ ,1 most attracts 
midden than in the aP*"”"* “““ "f,,,,, ,,, mcKphcably. 
us Man fronting the sea, the nothing 

both hostile and friendly to h™ ^ satoed and is 
of his existence and lus X' mnrence w ith fine phrases, 
driven to meet its impersonal ^ be rehabih- 

tbat his sense of his wor* “"J ' re ' love for the 

tated He knoivs it is absurd to pretend to an. 


“Then xvhy does XlJ^ic” ’ eSta'tml” over hs 
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way the good seamen who were so ill-rewarded for their 
skill and endurance when making for us what is now the 
wistful memory of the dippers. Tliey were ill-used, tliose 
men. We may make their times romantic in retrospective 
brooding, and with a sombre imagining of the soul of man 
fronting the hostile elements in heroic endurance. But it 
will not do. So much of that endurance was necessitated 
by facts wliich any sensible dog would have avoided once 
he knew what they were like. To live m such quarters, 
on such food, while doing such w'ork, when there was no 
need for it. when so easily it could have been ordered other- 
wise, may afford matter for an Iliad, of we choose to ignore 
the critical intelligence, but we cannot get credit for common 
sense on the score of it. And that kind of sense should be 
the beginning of the literature of the sea, as of all literature. 

Let us examine more cautiously, for example, that 
book of the sea of ours the Nigger. Remember that the 


barque Wwwiw was property, just as IS - 

never have been on her beam ends but for an Mgemess for 
more money. Now consider the Mlitude of her muter imd 
his officers to Ilieir cliarge, as Conrad posed them for our 
approval; regard the fortitude and akill of the men m cmuin- 
atances whidi Conrad pictures so vividly that 
as from a physical contact; and then observe Donkni, that 
Cockney guy set up for the contempt of all stout and rirtuou 
lovers of^.; and own up! Is it just! Do " e know Donk.n 
tlie Cockney as at once we know Singleton, 
of the sea !^ We know we do not. That sort “f 
ashore drove agricultuial laboureia to the pena s 
of Australia. These facts, so important m any exanunat n 
of the problem of conduct-and that, we Imow is what me 
Nirgrr is_are obscured by our admiration for Comad s 
noble tribute to Singleton, and for his pictures of a slup 
fighting the Southern Ocean . , . 

No doubt it would suit some shipoMncm if 
be accepted as a cheap and providential n'f” '““S 
the fundamental quality of the souls of men, 


a farm, and might 
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some men ivould stand ths test well But 
that this would ease the labours of the Recoiling g 
can see nothing m its favour There is a need in 
as in politics, to clear the mmd of cant Men inmnsral y 
mat be of less importance llian good ships and the aug 
spectacle of the sea but they ought not to be so to us 
But one could go on for a long time on such a 'ubjcct a 
the sea in English literature if one named merely the 
and the poems which to us seem to be right ' 

however, no need One sea story “"-Ptehends them al , 
as all who luiow Moby Dick are aware It is the gre 
est book m the language on ships and the sea, 

It IS more than that For the White Whale, that mythical 

monster, is as elusive as the motive of a 

BeeUiovcns Did the whale ever exist? ™ 

to prove It The harpooners followed it, a 

the stars That is sometlimg like a whaling '“yage. 

the boats leave the seas to hurl a lance 

Other voyages must end, but the quest of Cap 

ship is without end ti"'* Vietside the 

whose master soliloquises like Macbeth 
epistles of St Paul, is there a sermon in any ' 
is^ like Father Mapples to the folk in f j i„s 

Bedford? The bearings taken by Caplian Al'* “ 
ship s position, to set, if he can, a right course for h , 
bring his ship to a harbour no man has ever 
he did not reach it Destiny sank him and ^ p 

the waste Yet we know the high adventure 
phantom whaler contmucs in the hearts of men 

where the Ptqmd sank inmiure of the 

Many years ago I was discussing the literature 

sea vvT* I neet Leer colleague, a clever 

agamst whose easy enthusiasms ™ n'c/Talkl 

to guard myself ell He began to talk of Moby 

He soon became incoherent He swept aside al 

of the sea with a free, contemptuous gesture 

lly one book of the sea, and there never would be another 
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Fathers to anv phce on earth if on their ^entu^ depended 
the vitahtj of the seed of such a book as that ^ 

minate ^\lldcmcss of humanitj flowers and is 
Its biblcs, which carry m imcrocosin the fortunate futur 
of mankind, or if tliere be no fortune for it in its future, tnen 
Its tracic but godlike story , * i„# 

If a reader of books desires to know the quah y 
understanding of English prose, whether it is . 

proper, or whether lus interest in it has been but sugg 
by the critics and the comcntions of the more . 

reading of his time, there is a positne test Let um 
tlie book by Herman MeKille about a whale It »c 
not like it he should not read it As soon as . 

begins to sport with our language, them our , 

were familiar, become strange, their import seems i ’ 
you cannot see quKte through them Tliev sugges 
thing beyond Tliey seem a trifle mad trans- 

from our rules and behave indecorously They . 
muted from the solid currency into invalid hints and 
with shifting lights and implications Tliey ^ 

suggestions of deeps around us the e'nstcnce ot vv 
had not suspected They hover loo perilously ^ 

horizon ofsanity and proved things, beyond which vve 

at our peril They become alive and opalescen , 
be terrifying with the foresliadowing of powers ou 
range of what has been explored and is book 

m all great art, something is suggested m Mel\i e ^pon 
that is above and greater than the matter of the 
the figures m MeU illc s drama and their 
there fall lights and glooms from what is ultenor, tre 
and undivulged Through the design made by 
of the Pequod there is determined, as by chance, p 
for which her men did not sign, and which is n 
charter rnKTht as 

But if we wish to criticise the book, ^mnnoxes 

%well try to pull to pieces the precession of the q 
book defies the literary critics who are n 
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sperm-whales. NVhile reading Moby Dick you often feel 
that the author is possessed, that what he is doing is dictated 
by something not himself which compels him to use our 
accepted symbols with obliquity. You fear, now and then, 
that the sad and steady eye of the Ancient Mariner is on 
the point of flaring into a mania that may prophesy or rave. 
His words go to the limit of their hold on the polite and 
reasonable. Yet they do not break loose. It ‘S Possible 
that we have not sufficient intelligence to rise to the height 
at which Melville was considered to be mad. A^r all, 
wlut is common sense? Tl>e commonest sense, Thoreau 
tells us, is that of men asleep, which they express by snoring, 
and we know that we ourselves might be thought ^ ‘‘ttle 
queer if we went beyond the plain and verifiable noises m 


everybody's language. , , 

But who has resolved poetry into its elements? Who 
knows what means? And who Imow w ya , 

which was neglected for seventy years, should be a“*P“d 
toJay as though light had only just come through ttf I 
suppose our thoughts have veered. Certainly of la e years 
much has happened to change them; and when 
change, then the apparitions change about 
our thoughts and bring about another worlt . ® 

in W what was invisible to the people to "horn the 
book first was given. On a winter 8 night, on y a > 
two ago, I was intrigued into a drawing-room m a 
suburb to hear a group of neighbours, w o 
commerce, discuss this book of Melville s. ey 
with animation and the symptoms of wonder. It couw n 
have happened before the wttr. nuenccl 

now open! Were we in 

that had been unknown to us? I was greatly ’ 

I knew well enough that I and they w-oul no 
found there, ten years before, discussing such a • 
polite discussion of accepted books is all very we . 
book was dangerous. One ought not, witliout due ^nsidera- 
tion, to set out at night from a suburban villa to hunt a 
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.hadoM m the akj He«- ^"cr'tvtn 

qu.tc easuall; .that McK die s b«.k I'™ f ,1 e 

Of courael Thoao knocks on the 

%erj tliougbt uluch had struck me I white Whale 

with a^^c. as though I ^^as m tl.e of the 

.tself I left that gathenng much too “f “ y 4d 

for comfort, and a bhz2ard strock us But \shat is a ““ 

iToXl.; to a ua, facer uho h« ,ust 

niation, an unexpected signal amid the d ^ 

and disasters of his time and culture, that he 

of another age, and that other svatchers oftlie skj knot 

more light ^ 


The home-sick palm that uas dymg on '“I"’ ,'f 
touched svith a dry finger the coat sleet e of the m 
next to me He picked up the l«f imd f J ye. 

cigarette ' Pleasant here, isnt .t> 

tviidered kindlj round the assembly “ „„,d 

that glass-house We uere nearest to “ ^aMe 

feel lhat little air Stas stirring A toutli 

because the new crimson of her lips failed necklace 

to the seamed pallor of her face, „ spaniel 

of great lumps of amber, was giving chocolates P 
at the next table ^ 

'Rum little face that dog s got, said H be 

"Wonder what the next fad m dogs for ladies 
That one can hardly breathe, ^ ^ f^Lr tery lightly, 
He ttas amused, and touchy Ins /„ess-h.s 

for It ttas as accurately paraded as— 1 E 

ottn platoon ttould he H.s ■"»“'**' ''“Xre turquo.se 

ttas in good taste H.s eyes trent seatvard, tthere t q 

Tpaerfaded into a hare hettxe™ two vague headlands, 
at once he became alert and sat upright H 
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binoculars and scanned the Channel. ‘’f'yXh 

out there, aren’t they!” he t^ed, as 
he hoped that truth had appeared in the “•’’"S' “"““‘J. 

focused his glasses. "And thafs a Dreadnought. I m s^e. 
Yes, tliey seemed to be destroyers, and the other a battle- 

““^e' saturnine yachtsman, the best bridge-player in the 
hotel, in M'hite duck trousers and a reefer jacket, who e 
yacht had not yet arrived, joined us. F"™ g 

ihough conBrming news that was ""P"™'’ , 

spokl wa, improbable, that they trere 
battle^uiser. They were, he reniarked, of the latest tjpe 
of destroyer The French had nothing so go^. 

Tlte lady with the dark lips left her dog ^ 

seaward. "Are they really warships! How thnlhngl 

'wrd?d?oTteut?r;'wedidnotknow^Ou.ta^^^^^^ 

, and irrepressible fellow, who often mtrudes 

comment which is always follow y . .jjg 

Uiough we never speak to Mm. “dhely ^ 

"What are they doing? Wasting taxes, 

'*t.“‘;a“whose ship was ’"’e 

nantly at die spaniel over his shoulder. ,, 

"Only thing P’"“j”^g”J,rhum a tiif tlwt 

my young friend compla.j^t^ hvg „ ,„„k 

was popular about the bandstana. where 

outto sea;hiscyesa™^te^P^"[|^"^I^ P’ 
the charabancs assembled. air-balloons 

but it roust have been crowd^a for 

swayed abo\-e it. Shnll far-off cirls," said 

"Sounds as if the sea-serpent were among th g 
the j-oung man. "Let’s go and loo . 
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We strolled over We leaned on the iron rails of the 
concrete wall and looked down on the holidaj-makers 
The beach was sunk beneath deck-chairs and recumbent 
forms Tlie incoming tide was compressing the multitude 
against the sea-wall, and two more pleasure-seekers could 
have found no place down there 

'That nipper— that one in the red varnished breeches— 
he seems to have all the sand there is " My friend pointed 
to a child with a toy bucket beneath “Doesnt look too 
golden, does It ^ , , 

Our ejes roved “ I say, look at this fellow, p 
my companion, and nudged me A man stood near us 
leaning on the rail He was survejing the people from 
the cities taking their pleasure It was a lumpy figure* i 
rough clothes, m old velveteen riding-breeches, and leggmg 
that were almost globular His cap, perched well 
on a tousled black head, gave liim a look of crafty loutis e 
His jowl was purplish and enormous, and that 
razor liad polished it The light actually j 

health of that broad mask, which was as solid and p 


as that of an animal , , „ 

‘Pretty bovine, that fellow Genuine bit of local y 
all right, ’ my friend whispered "Shouldn’t like to up 
him, though Look at his blessed armsl” 

But I had, when they were bare They are i 

colour, and swell in an extraordinary way when tiey 


on a seine-net or a bogged wagon . . 

Tf I knew how long it would take him to think a 
It 1 d ask Inm what he thinks of this crowd 
poor fellow wouldnt last five minutes m the place w 


poor reiiow woman i lasi n\c nuiiui.ca u. —w r— . 
tliese people come from ” Some joyous screams 
^ ■^ter appeared to confirm this Perhaps the qmc ^ 


•Iter appeareu to connnii uus 
p-- he merry folk below had divined even our o g 
*1 . . . j .1. -i,— n nioe 


bovine face stared on, its dim projecting a pipe ^ 
was in healthy «iough," commented my g 

‘"p‘ has got m?o his system Do you dunk he has a 
at once about anything^ \Vhat makes him 
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about?” At that moment the man slowly raised his bulk, 
looked steadily at his pipe for some moments, then peered 
seawards, and went away, without a glance at us. 

I saw him again some miles from the hotel, where he 
stood at the end of a paUi that led up to his farm, l^eside a 
patch of lusty hogweed which was as tall as himself. He 
nodded, and grinned. . , 

■■Had enough of that place? I been back some time. 
Thought the wind was shifting.^^ He glanced up at 
with his piggy eyes. ■■Ought be to mackerel .n the bay 
this evenmg. Think I can smeU ■era. 
mackerel. . . . Are you passing Jimmy Higgs . 
to get the crew. Pretty good catcli, unless m i . 
and we ’ll be the first boat 
"I'll be along by the time you're ready. 

away. "Got Urecows to see to now." He jerked his thumb 
towards the distant holiday-makers. No 
to eat imless we see to it." 


vm 

The famhouse with Its outbuildings. ^ ! 

meUowed limestone, from a little dist^ce 
imagined as an exposure of the bare bones of the hillsid^ 
The^ group of grty structures was formless till he 
burned through^the mist that morning and 
lichened roof of ilie house into a rectangle o ° 5 c> 

That was the sign tliat it was a human halation for 
weathered buttresses and grey hummocks o 
infrequent on the slope above our walle R® . . 
shingle. The gaunt ribs of the earth show ir S . ^ 

turf and shaggy tufts of furze and bracken. It s ^ • 

visitor that England should look so abandoned and desolate. 

ns dS£ir irSof^c eeme u, durUesJ. Tim » 

tliose steep and barren uplands is abun im , . 

useless, it evidently springs from tlie ongui 

seemstobefullasattliebeginmng. Not!mi„ we - 
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as we climbed to the moor, had been vvithheU ' 

bracken because it is an unprofitable crop It was 
too, of the drj tracts of wild creatures, “ 
a busy metropolis, and its citizens were ^ , 

day, which now was radiant Tie furze “"iJ' 

of new creen and gold in wide lakes of purple, 
heather was in bloom, and suggested tliat ^ ^ 

learn the full meaning of profit It svas ““S’’ , „ 

effulgent, and hinted of staple crops f^ uses ^ 

that figured in the news of the day Those crops are no 
quoted Perhaps we know less about 

thought The morning was so good that one felt n 

Yet, as the visitor from London said to me 
markets are you talkmg about ' Don t be a s 
what good would they be to us if we 
wanted no transcendental nonsense, which wa ^ 
tnck to escape from fads Bracken mdfu ,he 

society, were enemies to be abolished Tiey 
way Tiey ought to be mutton and butter validity 

any other view of tliem as fantastic, whicli >'a^ 
except to tlie sentimental 'Of course," '-a/arf. Pa«S 
as VtC reached the height, at the surprise ^ 

and hills beyond, "I enjoy this as much as you d 
fine day, so far— though something is P^. 

southr-west by the took of it ” He swep 
understanding over the peace and aP’'™'”"'^ j caU 
• All that IS lovely merely bereuse we have ep 
It so Tiafs Its full title to loveliness 
in Its own right When we choose to *^8 
thing different, we shall That right Belo E 
dyes of those flowers are reducible to f - 

shapes of those hills came of chance “Pl'“’' ’ , „ lovely 

of the rocks, and tlie weather We call the reloum 
oOnd the forms of the hills noble That is our 
was'sy are promoted to the titles we give e 
Tpacedie gods of the earth to which we could give any 
at onct^se It certainly was a fine day 
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He thought, indeed, this wsitor, that the fact that we 
enjoyed a fine day was its sole justification. As to the pld 
of the furze, those bushes would as soon see P®”* ° 
exposure under their thorns as exhilarate us wit t leir new 
gold. And we could please ourselves about it. It did not 
matter to the furze bushes whetlier we perished or adniired^ 
And those cushions of rosy heatli, pendent in la -ci 
over a scar in the ground where svhite flints were se 
bufficoloured eartli whidi seemed self-luminous, w lat 

tliey but an jesthetic arrangement of our o%vn. In 

they were nothing. Tliey were not fdate to anj ^ 
except to what was in our own minds. ^ 

rational because we preferred them so. 
not anything in reason at all. Perliaps tliat lo\e >' 
ment had never been noticed before, ^d the c an . 

work of the next storm might obliterate the beautiful 
irrelevancy for ever. Tlien where would it be. . . _,j- 

1 had no answer to make. Tlierc is no answer to be made 
that is valid for all of us. The arr^gerMnt of 
and bufF continued Us casual *PP«^ witliou 
emphasis to assist its dumb case. Tlie • . . 

air, when it stirred, smelt of herbs. Ue “ 

daughter, who might have been listening o 
giving this world the reasons for its *****^*|'^‘^’, • i’. 
made no sign. She was merely 
good, like tlie rose and gold, and smiled like t e . 

Possibly the critic was right. Tlicre was j 

all. Oily our OTO.vell-bcmgasjurcd i« tem^ 

good; the coincidence 'v'as happy. ' ^ 

the place is like when the wcatltcr changes, »e • 

It rlianged. A fog drifted in from Uic sea. One h^ 

would be shining and Its neighbour ci^ungt . 
came when all the distant vic^v lad 
went out of the colours. As we tn^ to fi - 

in the growing mirk it was noticeable il»a i 
thorns Uian gold to tlie furze. The tracks con 
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v,ere not made bj creatures having our rational impulses 
Tliey led nouherc As we came round an old tumulus an 
object moved ahead of us It vanished, unrecognised, in 
tlie mist It left behind a warm but dead rabbit We were 
sorry to have missed a sight of tlwt fox 

Its victim had only just died Tlie rabbits moist eye 
looked up at us apparently m bright understanding We 
examined it, admiroil its soft fur, and then we left it, in an 
unattractive huddle, on the turf 'We could continue our 
little discussion on nature, he said, “with that murdered 
rabbit as a text, couldn t \\c^ Not so pretty as the purple 
heather? He smiled while vvaiting for my answer 

I looked back at the victim Tlie critics little daughter 
was stooping over it, tenderly composing bunny m cowtort 
under the shelter of a bush Her compassionate figure was 
all I could sec in the fog behind us 

IX. 

What particularly attracted me this autumn morning, 
was a blade of grass under the tamarisk hedge There 
are not many such mornings, even m the best of years It 
was as though tlie earth were trying to restore one's faith 
completely for tlie w inter, so that the soul should hibernate m 
security and repose — hvc through hard times as it were on 
the bounty of this gift of fat The branches of the tamarisk, 
usually troubled, for tliey face tlie Atlantic, were m complete 
repose Their green feathers were on young stems of 
shining coral Tlie sea was as placid as a lower sky On 
some days here, even a modem destroyer making for slielter 
looks a poor little ihmg utterly insignificant, an item of 
pathetic flotsam in a worid vvhidi treats it with violent 
densioii, indeed, the treatment is greatly worse tliaJi that, 
for It cchnes obviously of magnificent indifference to man 
othe disturber and destroyer It is as much as you can do to 
wasep your w^ses fixed m conrem on that warship, which 
space and theV''s cruelly expunged our English seas are 
at onc^'e as is l^Ii m the winds of doctrine 

m this rooming a sheldrake, diving about m five 
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fathoms just off shore, was more noticeable than a fleet of 
ships would be on other days. When he dived he sent nngs 
over the blue glass. Tlie' sea was like that. The distant 
cliffs were only something about which you were quite sure, 
yet but fauitly remembered. It was easy to believe ne%ss 
had arrived that morning which we should all be glad W 
hear, and that somehow the sheldrake liad heard the wo 
already. And there was that blade of grass under tlie 
tamarisk. There were many blades of grass there, of course, 
but this one stood out. It topped the rest. It was arc e 
above its fellows. Its blade, of bluish-green, was set with 
minute beads of dew, and the angle of the sunlight was 
lucky. The blade was iridescent. It glitter^ with m^y 
minute suns. It flashed at times in a way to whicii grass has 
no right, and the flashes were of ruby and emerald. \ ou 
may feareh up and do%vn Bond Street with the money ready 
in your pocket, and you w'iU not fitwl anything so goo . 

I could not collect my treasure 1 had to leave it where I 
found it. Is treasure always like that ? 

I abandoned it. feeling much more confident and "f^sl w 
than ever I do when a book confirms, with ""pre^able 
logic, some of my private prejudices smd sat on a 
of tliyme to watch the sheldrake, , t mv feast 

came and sat beside nic. I did not tell him a o ^ n 

orgnis!, WlutwouUlme been the pood ? ■ 

that that kind of refreshment is down m ^ 

Nebuchadnezzar's attempt on grass, we ma) 
somewhat different. Wc began, in^ead ‘o u k of Bond 
Street, or, rather, of literary critiasin, aboi found 

nothing but niy prejudices; and they, possi y, > , f,-- 

somewhere in the neighbouriiood ,5^ ,j,3t 

have no relationship to the morning dew. n . j, 

the critic himself secn«d unsettled tlut morning, t^tigb 

whether tlie blue of tlie sky bad got into us lea * 

.he Orfoni blue, or ho. .n<., l»a ^ 

honey-dew, it is not for me to say. One s lo i ' norson 
'vith a full sense of the assfol implioni'n. 
mad; for ihe improvident beamy of the norld. placed "here 
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le c,U,or n.,s, or destroy .. m.gh. servo as eudence f 

“It seems to me you can bring all art u -ron- 

He gaxe me that test, which is a passage beginning, 

sider the lilies of the field consideration 

Perliaps Nve had better not Perhaps apowed, 

.Inch began with a hly might such a 

more than the glorj of nmsc kings ^ ^ pot 

challenge to one's opinions is unwise, bi^us “ ro%al 

allo» L consequent argument “ 

for the dungs we most admire f'"' wlio 
of the field were of importance to » = 
once begged his fellow-men to consider then^ or J 
rcommon bj the wajside could not have been maAed^by 
him with favour He so exalted those ctoslted 

they diminished, tliough that was nM tlic , ^ oj^h 

national tradition of a great monarch accidental 

,0 a just criticism of art f It may be so f ,,.ble 
discos erj of the wasted treasure behind me it sv ^^m^^ 
to reject at once so disastrous a theory ' 
pared to believe there maj be ”>“"''“5 " ‘ of analysis 
that scientific critics, who judge by fixwi crU ^ ^ 
and comparison, and svlio are annoyed as corpse 

of life m a book as an anatomist 'VnuM be if « ^ 
moved under his knife, had better rega ,„org 

die girl in melodrama, they would prefer to tak 
tummg I heard a farmer die other day rflmg this 
year ®But what did he wirn.t 'f ^ “ f'*.! Jm^rwas 
fields to where the young green and gold ^ 

among the purple heather he svould have seen 
fount of life was just as good as it cs er 'V^ , 

Seaward there IS only bght, and he 
steamer low dosvn The westerly ga es home to a 

as If there were no more reason to brmg ships 
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land that not long ago were populous, but now is not. The 
smoke of that steamer in the soutl»-%vest remains as a dark 
blur, the slowly fading memory of a busy past, long after 
she must have lifted anotlicr landmark. In all the wide 
world, from tiic bcadi as it is to-day, the distant trace of 
smoke Is the only sign of human activity. 

In the frail shine of this autumn morning, remmiscent 
and tranquil, tlie broad ridge of shingle, miles long, the 
result of centuries of storms, appears unsubstantial. There 
are, on its summit and terraces, mirages of blue pools and 
lakes where no water can be. No breakers explode on it 
to-day. The sea is a mirror. The high downs behind the 
shingle tlut have been dark with an antiquity of heather, 
tumuli, and frowning weather are happily released to e 
sky, and are buoyant as though raised by an inner glow. 

Not many days in the year are like this. Two or three? 
And the resemblance of our own coast to a southern shore 
Is now remarkable. The old wall of the steading e in 
the beach is not merely white\vashed. That wall s brightness 
this morning might be, like moonshine, evidence ^ ^ 
once stood there. Only the dark featliers of tamarisk a ove 
it pretend to substance, and they arc drowsy after the 
buffeting of a wild summer, and bend asleep over tiie 
waU. Tliat secluded place has gro^vn familiar to me, but 
on a day like this, witli the strong smell of decayuig sea 
litter—long cables of fucus have been laid along the shingle 
, by continual hard weather — and my footsteps the only soim , 
I approach that wall as if it were an undiscovered sKret on 
an unfrequented strand of the Tortugas. No need to go 
out of England for adventure. Adventure is never anywhere 
unless we make it. Chance releases it; some unexpec 
incidence of little things. The trouble is to know it in time, 
when we see it. If we are not ready for it then it is not ere. 

Tills morning I had the feeling that I was much nearer 
that fellow in the round barrow above the steading, w 
he used to be, than ever I felt on a glum day. Sue au 
light as this is mocking. When the weatlier is overcast me 
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tumulus IS deeply sundered hy tunc, but a September sun 
makes icsterdas of u Almost hidden in the figuort and 
hemp-agnmonj of a drv ditch behind the shingle is a rusty 
globe, a dead mine of the \\ar, and from an embankment 
above It 1 picked out a flint arrow-head or rather, to-day s 
odd and revealing shine belrajcd it to me there But m 
the gay and mocking light of such a morning both weapons 
belonged to the same time m man s short history Tliey 
were used m the same war Tlicy will be separate from us, 
and both will become equally ancient when we arc of another 
mind and temper When wiH that be? We may have to 
maintain ourselves m such a light as this, regardless of the 
weatlier 

For wJiat tins oblique light suggests is tliat there is a life 
and a tendency which goes on outside our own, and is 
mdiffercnt to our most important crises It is not affected 
by them No doubt it acts upon iis but we do not often 
surmise that It is lustv and valid, and we may suppose 
that It knows exactly what it is a^ut We may be too 
proud m our confidence that no other life has a more auth- 
entic word about its destiny than has been given to us At 
sunrise to-day , on tlie lugli ridge of the shingle whicJi rose 
between me ind the sea six licrons stood motionless m 
a row, like immense figures of bronze They were gigantic 
and ominous in that light Tliey stood in another world 
They were like a warning of what once was, and could be 
again, huge and threatening magnified out of all resemblance 
to birds, legendary figures winch closed vast gulfs of tune 
at a glance and put the familiar shingle m another geological 
epoch When they rose and slowly beat the air vvitli concave 
pinions I thought very Heaven was undulating With those 
grotesque black monsters shaking tlie sky, it looked as 
though man had not yet arrived Anyhow, he was a were 
circumstance — he could come and go — but a life not his 
persisted and was in closer accord with whatever power 
it IS that has no need to reckon time and space, but alters 
seas and continents at leisure 
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SPRING SONC 

T hough it was May, the earth was cold. It was satu- 
rated with January, and the sap could not rise. My 
garden was unfrequented because every rosette of leaves, 
which had promis^ as long ago aa March to flourish into 
tall personality, was still limp and flat. They had been 
counted, and watched, but were still waiting the warm 
incitement to have a heart. Perhaps I had looked at them all 
too often and hopefully. Summer was going to be as tardy 
as tlie signs of golden abundance moving at last in the late 
bleak fields of war. The wind vvas not in the south; in fact, 
it was north of west, with an occasional reminder in it of 
polar snows as unfriendly as the usual trade statistics. 

There was also, that morning, a voice at the telephone, 
an authoritative voice, yet reproachful, as though sadly 
expecting only the accustomed answer to its bright suggestion 
of good; it was the voice of a busy editor. 

"No," I answered it. "I can’t. I WOTj't." 

What! Tlie far voice at once enlarged close and loud 
wnth indignation. It was as though the editor had burst 
into the room to sack me. 

This, I heard very distinctly, was the limit. Here was a 
matter of public duty. It could not be refused. Did I know 
what I was talking about? This Economic Conference was 
our Last Ciianre, as near as he could see it. And how did 
I like the look of that ? I murmured that I liked it no better 
than tile Thin Edge of the W'cdge; for wliat I really lacked 
\v as the courage to hang up the receiver and go away. Tlie - 
editor then tried persuasion, I wouldn't have to go far to 
ISl 
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this conference he assured me It «as being held m tbe 

Geological Museum, }cTmyn Street 

Palaontolog} ui a noribcrl> n'ukI? I rang off That 
editor was trying to be funn> He was sniggering l>ecausc 
he knew his suit was not going well 'Pint was why I did 
not at once answer the ttkphone when it called again, 
almost iinmcdiatelj after the follj about a museum I knew 
what the ring meant He was pursuing me, and I was sure 
to be caught Dlitors nc\er give up 

Something else had liappciicd too A sisifor had arrived, 
and I liked the look of licr She could l>e more attractive, 
more persuasive tlian an} great dail} newspaper, whatever 
Its circulation This visitor had but just learned to walk, if 
her hand was held lightly, and she had come to show me 
how walking could he done She was rosy through a new 
JO} m this fine life, but too joung to be proud It was done 
very well, too, this walking, onl} she moved with tlie high 
tlirusimg step of a thoroughbrt^, for her poise was both 
conscious and delicate 

The telephone continued to ring But m} visitor ofTered 
me her hand, sure I was the man to take it, and at once I 
claimed the right to escort licr m her first walk down the 
garden Out there, the imperative bell could not be heard 
I noticed now that a little of the sun was getting through 
The borders were not so grey and shabby as 1 had supposed 
Some colours were bnght which I II swear had not been 
there five minutes ago Good luck seemed nearer than 
before Any pleasant thing might happen My lad} paused 
m her little promenade, and held me, she stooped m wonder 
over a dandelion m the grass That noxious weed did not 
announce neglect 1 did not grub it up, but at leisure 
admired it with my guest How lovely is tiie ra}cd disc of 
a dandelion, vvlien seen in tfie nght wayf What more could 
a garden do for me? 

It was then tloat a call came for my immediate return to 
the house There was no time for any more delicate walking, 
so I had to carry my guest indoors The telephone receiver 
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was handed eo me gravely; it could not be avoided, lliis. 
Ac first, tliough intent, 1 did not understand. I fancied the 
V'oice at the other end was nristaken. It supposed it was 
addressing anodier man; that man, too, »-as to go to Spain, 
forthwith, u hoever he was. Wrong number? 


CLOUD OVER TARSISH 

Some j^ars ago I was bound east in the hfedjterranean, 
for the first time. Our ship was not long through the 
Pillars. To the north, a loom was distant in an evening 
sky. That meant the Sierra Ne^'ada and the Alhambra, 
though the coast of Spain was unseen. TTie business of the 
ship, for some moments, was forgotten by me. 

Granada is one of the great names. I expected, of course, 
being young, to go there, some day, and watched tlie appari- 
tion in the north till it faded in distance and twilight. Since 
then I have seen that sign again in the distance, and more 
than once. It has had another meaning. It was a reminder 
to an older man that even if the world were small enough, 
and all its embrasures for outlook were within easy stroll, 
some might be omitted. 

Because Spain, for most Europeans, is much what it must 
have been when Andalusia was Tarsish to the ancients. It 
is aside from the busy continental tracks. All roads do not 
lead to Madrid; that city has ceased to be the capital of a 
great Empire. TTie lurid glow from the savage hammering 
out of new forms of human society does not glare its night 
sky, as over Rome, Moscow', and Berlin. We are not com- 
pelled to look to ^^adrid m nervous expectation. %Ve are 
satisfied that it is on cite map, but tc is not so often in the 
news; tre Itear more often of Tokj^o. Spain was outside 
our Great Wari and as she does not have to help pay for 
it \-ei^’ likely she is less concmied with the economic conse- 
quences of die peace than the heroes. If there are bull-fights 
in Spain, yet pilgrims do not set their faces to Seville as 
often as thej’ do to Florence. 
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Granada, as a sohtarj cloud o\cr the sea ui the north, 
notable only because its orange light was high and bright 
while the wafers were dusk when tlic sun had set, was not 
more distant and apart — for our ship held to her divergent 
course, with other interests — than that telephonic voice 
which surprised me with a whisper of Spam 
Spam? Tlie wliispcr was inviting ! was asked to depart 
at once Tlie whisper held m) attention like that cloud in 
the nortii, m the past, when our ship held on, for mirages 
had nothing to do with our ship The voice muted me off 
my course awaj from the interest of Ix»ndon To leave all, 
and go to Granada I was given hardlj time to consider 
and reject an mvitatton to visit what to me was onlj a 
romantic illusion Here was J-ondon and duty, and that 
Conference’ Excitement was already beginning m London 
over this new attempt to save the triumphs of mdustnal 
civilization from adding to the beauty of tlie hanging gardens 
of Babylon How leave all tliat ? 

Then the telephone, verv artfully, mentioned Toledo 
Tlie man at the other end vvas a sorcerer Yet though 
Toledo may be as good as its legend, what is ii when the 
smoke from our factory stacks is so thin, even extinct in 
many of them, and the wliecb in the mills are despairingly 
sluggish ? One ought to stand by one s own dy ing factory 
stacks, like a gentleman? But the telephone was so con- 
vincing tliat soon It left me nothing except to find an argu- 
ment for doing what I wanted to do Would Toledo prove 
happier than the contemplation of fossil economic opinions 
m a London museum ^ I remembered helpfully, among otlier 
tilings likely to make noinuig away seem virtuous, tliat 
once, after an introduction to an American gentleman of 
leisure and learning — a man well beyond the age for new 
ideas and experimental adventuring — I was told that one 
day he was pondering a picture by El Greco though he was 
familiar witli the works of the masters Presently a spirit 
moved him and he began to learn Spanish and when he 
knew It he went to Toledo Thereupon I myself began to 
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ponder. Now, would a body of international experts, 
gathered together to diagnose tlie sickness of Money, find 
what was wrong with it? Need one wait outside the door 
of the consulting-room, expectant of happy news ? Money, 
arise, take up thy bed and walk! Possibly some days 
could be stolen for Toledo, before men had learned to 
distinguish sense from nonsense, where money is concerned. 

I might be back just in time, if I burned. 


VJCTORfA TO AMIEKS 

I did not hurry, except when packing a bag. Strangely, 
the need for a Conference, to discover what is wrong 
wtli our cash, did not seem so urgent at Victoria Station. 
The morning was sunny. We were going to Cadiz Our 
train, the Golden Arrow, was less desolate than a bankrupt 
factory. Its restful upholstery and inlaid maple and maltogany 
were more like the just re^vard for success than a reminder 
of hard times. When a train journey is not an interlude 
to be stoically endiu-ed, but a transference so luxurious titat 
it is a benefit, then dirough tite flying windows the world 
does not appear too bad. Speed and a soft seat induce a 
drowsy contemplation of inferior matters passing outside. 

Robin, sitting opposite, was staring at fleeting England 
as gravely and aloofly as Buddha at transitory wrack and 
woe; it was not his woe. He was, I tliink, falling asleep. 
Felix steadily corrected the proofs of his next book, absently 
overloading an ashtray with cigarette stubs the while; and 
whenever his monocle fell from his eye once more it knocked 
the ash on his waistcoat a ledge or two lower down. Fabian 
was reading; he apologetically retired otir parade of tumblers 
two paces to the rear to make room on the table for his 
book, when he rested it there for a change. 

Tlie channel crossing was almost o%er; Calais was sur- 
prisingly near before two of us knew where to find the ship’s 
bar; we wanted to warn the rest of the party. Step lively 
there! Boys, Calais again! 
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It appeared as attractive and innocent, m the distance, as 
if some of us did not know it It uas Calais m another 
dimension Fabian smiled at it moodilj , on the last occasion, 
he said, he stumped ashore there with i gun Yet was tliat 
really Calais? 1 found myself stanng at the shining waters 
and the delicate colours m disbelief as well as pleasure The 
scarf of a young lady, standing at the bulwarks near us, 
fluttered in tlie breeze Some belated confetti blew out of it 
Her laughter put us m another day Very certainly that 
happy girl did not see there an escorting destroyer plunging 
to starboard of us, a smudge wiped by a gale, an occasional 
burst of foam to mark where the tiny craft oiiglit to appear 
again in tlio dark smother, she did not see on the deck below 
us a loose cargo of kliaki shapes sprawling and slithering 
m bilge as she rolled, heaps of them, not caring whether or 
not a submarine got us For here we were, m another age 
I do not know why anyone finds difficulty with Einstein's 
theory of time and space, because in one’s owm trivial 
experience the impressions made by light and the clock 
are phantasmagoric in their transfusion Memory can 
reduce the sorceries of The 'Tliousand and One Nights to 
exactly what one would expect to happen 

A little later we saw something more, the familiar mass 
of the cathedral piled above the city of Amiens We craned 
our heads to eye it wJiile we could Felix wondered whether 
anyone nowadays read Ruskin's tribute to that imposing 
shape, he doubted it though So did we 
' Well, Ruskm deserves better of us ’’ 

We confessed that he did, it was time to turn to Jum again 
“Still,” I apologized to Felix “we had something else 
to think about, hadn t we f Ruskm never watched, one 
August midnight, the Frencli abandon this city ” 

“Also,” added Fabian, “he never had to shake the glass 
out of lus v/hiskers after a bombing raid here He always 
had plentY-uf leisure to study the doings of men whose work 
praised GodNWhat time for that have we had 

‘ I expect w^e had as much as Huskin,” said Felix, for 
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Felix sees so well round a subject, and so mudi good in 
most people, that a stalwart angel may have to pul him out 
of court for muttering, on the Day of Judgment, that after 
all poor Ananias knew not what he did. "f expect we’ve 
had as much time aa Ruskin. He spent most of his life 
imploring men to turn from their ugly ideas and ungracious 
doings. If he had been here to sluke the glass from his 
beard it would liave made reverberations Ijke thunder " 


WACON-UT 

It may have been the fault of tlie merry and confidential 
little Frenchman, conductor of tlve coach for sleepers out 
of Paris for the southern frontier, because he waggled his 
finger jocularly when ne boarded. He took the four of us 
aside, as though he had long expected us, and now he was 
happy. Whatever we might want, after sane people were 
asleep, he himself it was, he explained privily, who knew 
wltere to get it. Either that . . . 

Anyhow, we were going to Malaga. It was an exhilarating 
thouglit. Long after our train, therefore, was dim and its 
corridors empty, when in fact the nislt and somtd of it in 
the night suggested our planet humming through the un- 
lighted outer with its load of unconscious humanity to an 
end unknown, Felix sat on my berth, while we reviewed 
the ghosts of Fleet Street. I don’t often see Felix now, and 
it was proper tliat Just once in our lives, though late (and 
now the day was appointed), we should go to ilie very source 
and fount of sherry, and sit in a bodega of Jerez dela Frontera 
itself. We were on oim way. There are many ghosts. As 
we accompany our planet on its long journey they begin 
to outnumber the living, and somehow become more inter- 
esting. Perhaps they were surprised to hear tlieir names 
called aloud do%wi wind in that area of the French night. 

1 do not know when Felix faded out. I noticed, or thought 
I did, when next I looked round, that there were no stars 
w here our planet was then, or only one, and that was a tiny 
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moon, dun and blue, right overhead in the ceiling Were 
we passing under Uranus? And the axis of the humming 
earth was badl\ adjusted In its spinning and astronomical 
doings It shook and bumped the spnngs of m> coudi I 
tried the other side, it was consoling to recall that with 
fair luck we should reach morning somewhere Once we 
must have got into along smooth patch ofskv, forno lunging 
and jolting were noticed again till a faint strip of dajlight 
appeared where there iiad been only my feet at the end of 
the berth, and that band deepened mto a glimpse of a pallid 
land The wmdow blind had worked up a few inches We 
had nearly readied the sun 

In less tlian one hour it was full July, no less We were 
advancing slowly, as if our train were satisBed with its 
achievement, and wanted this, and the new smells and 
colours It had found, to be savoured Tlicre is something, 
I thought, to be said for Mr Watt and Ins stcam^ngine 
Tliat land outside was a convinced south country, and it had 
been miraculously conjured up In one night wc had jumped 
two months, right over the solstice Tlie crops were well 
forward The hay was cut Tlie herbs were tall, and some 
of them strange Flax and broom blossoming together in 
a glowing dawn have to be seen to be believed 


A GLIMPSE OF WASTE l^ND 

At Irun railway station, over tlie frontier, I fancied a 
distinct lessening m the need for whatever had to be 
done No problems were about Our train was at rest 
It looked as permanent as the platforms, but we agreed to 
wait till the platforms grew wheels As foreign as anything 
were tlie slioe-shmers In Spam these are artists, benduig 
themselves to it as if the last stam of foreign mud must be 
abolished from all shoes entermg Spain During this ritual 
of purification — a polite hmt that we were not all we should 
be, but were easily put right — ^we watched men m a variety 
of forgotten uniform^s. standmg near Now we knew we 
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done more tluii chanpc tljc *ca*«i ©f tl'O 
nftRtelsinv, wr «crc mt tM> hie for the Punrjular \\ar. 
TIk* IlliiMOti lliat we lud hprd na-rc tlun a ci-ntur)- mto 
a lou summer miRln lave Xkoi perfetl. only tlic ronwnlH: 
fellows were in convcnalion sxtlli pirls dressed as usual 
■when coinp to i)iftun>jahtT«i in Himunpliam. llmssels, 
©r OiIcaKo' 11;ose pirh w©uU lave lc<i\ muioticcd at ux 
Oxford Street sale. Itobin in anticipation lad licen sinping 
"SfunUli Ijdici”; now Ins sonp faded llicrc was nothing 
new to iiuVc ft soup ftlxiut. , • . » 

A porter, leaning against ft station j^st. lesn^ in stj c 
He leaned not selfetmsciousty. but for himself alone. Hut 
was tlio wav he ftlwavs stood when ftl case, with a fwst to 
help. Tlicrt rarmoi be many idle rich m /hrlc s I (crege 
who do nothinp w Uh tlut grace. In Spain. ir>t>u are » pomr. 
or only an bitrusise forrignw. J®** “ (jijlim- 

mVcw which anollier man took to mean tlut he was n© 
horseman, as a knight should be. and so was short '» dign y 
«nd leisure, would be a breach of goo«l manners, 
have passml at Inm out of the world of irartors ' 

pllned man-power, llier© you arc “ '\ve 

address a railway porter as one cavalier to ano 
lad become free; free to be even ourseUcs- r 
cratic blood and state would be accepted with the 
aiul wayside weesh, on condition tlal wc did not o\c 
the dignity of the soul in bootblacks and others, an 
could one trascl a greater distaiKC than that, m ” R 
It is just as wonderful as finding oneself back m a o g 

"\Ve lul U;™ w.racl tint the train jounicy to hWrttl 
would be tedious; that the Prado was lardy f 

Wc saw the upper towers of Burgos, representing 
the marvels of Gothic arcliitecture in Spain, 
towers were so intricately marvellous tlat 
half-mile. After Burgos it did begin to gro- 

Robin lad jumpwl the claim to the i' ' 
from the window, and sat tlicrc, looki*' 
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one of our part) who knew the land, he passed on informa- 
tion about It which was not easil) separable from his solemn 
frivoht) His profile was benevolent )ct regal, which )0U 
would expect m one of the last of the newspaper editors 
of the good dajs before circulations were expanded with 
insurance coupons and gifts of underclothing to ladies, 
for there is nothing between him and his readers but his 
mind, which is his own As he sat there, light and sportive, 
as befits tlie just, he acquired in the gntty draught a resen> 
blancc to a patrician dustman whose basket is leak), 
gave his stones an adventitious mtercst He was pleased 
to learn this His funny stories, he admitted, needed touching 

up Tlie tedium of his juniors was relieved, anyhow Any- 

tiling for peace Tlie four of us would not be together this 
way again 

We began to traverse a pratne Tlic distance was empty, 
except of light Lilac clouds were low on the horizon, 
they were mountains, but too remote to be m this life 
There was a great heat between us and the ramparts of 
the world This was where tedium ought to have threatened, 
for It intimidates or dismays us to liavc nothing to look 
into but empty space, the desert or the sea We lose our 
bearings there, no steeples, no pig-farms, not a rendezvous! 
We begin to think of the day of our passuig hence, and into 
that ^ Light m uninterrupted space does not support a sense 
of importance Tlie spectre of infinity is more tlian Christians 
care to watch, they have faith in etenuty, but they want 
a cosy comer m it 

This Spanish region did not look like home, but like the 
old earth which has been patient since before the deluge, 
and can endure for ever, and without our help We gaz 
over levels that were green or ochreous, that had a surroun 
of and hills worn to the bare bones, and scored by descending 
shadows tk-** were dry channels Sometimes cave-dwelui^s 
of purification— fa bluff raised the expectation that a neolithic 
be, but were easiljng our train The hills were of blanched 
of forgotten unifoi.»rever the weatlienng was fresh they 
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might have been dustni with snow; and were of amber or 
cinnamon sandstone, so delicate, witJj an undertone of gold, 
tlut they appeared to be tinted dilations without substance. 
There were no trees, except where the spires of poplars 
were ranked along an umecn river. 

“TIhs,'’ Fabian speculated, "does not look like DeatA 
in ike Afternoon.’' He lud just dosed tliat book and put 
it down. 

FcJii took a long look at the world outside. "Not muclj. 
But that may be no more than our impression after a good 
lunch. You see, if we call it life in the morning, cjTiical 
young critics might tell us we were sho^sing the sentimental 
longings of senility." Feli.v, who lives up to his name, 
likes to !« sure of the cause of happiness. 

"Come on," cried Robin. "Break forth into joyt Smg 
together, je waste places of Jerusalem! Let’s go on like that." 

"Better not. Safety first, for roe. ^'ou can't tell who is 
in die next compirtmenL AU the siiarper wits know that 
only old dodderers stick to Zion's hill, where every gate 
is desolate, because they're afraid to leave it. Tltey don't 
know where else to go. And nobody shouts for joy — that 
Isn't done. It's the sign of a weak head. We'd better keep 
mum, now we feci joyful. If you must have a hill, it’s the 
fashion to go to the nearest suburban midden. There is 
sure to be a good service of electric trains. Take jour bold 
stand on that, if it's still fresh. People see where you are 
tlien, and know what you mean.” 

"But I say, I've never been able to enjoy refuse dumps. 
Can't j’ou let me off?” 

" Vou’II get used to it. 'Hie trouble with you is that j'ou 
are human and old-fashicmed, so you can’t sec what younger 
people are forced to look at. Their outlook isn't so jolly 
different from discarded stuff on a vacant lot, a jumble of 
hopes and ideas chucked out in the rain. Even experienced 
journalists like you ought to have noticed by now that the 
new' era cabbages are a dev'U of a while reconstructing 
through war’s ashes and scrap iron. But there you are, still 
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kindly sowing the place with jour liberal editorials Why 
do jou waste jour Iinotj-pes? \our sort of journalism is 
about all that makes the Knowing joimg things feel gay 
And 1 thought we were gomg to Seville, where the 
marmalade oranges come from! 

But ScMile 13 the very place wliere lusty youth looks 
for death m the afternoon isntit? We relate 
Too late ’ No more cakes and ale ^ 

I don t think so not for a bit People are off cakes 
Cakes haven t enough Kick It takes a lot these days to 
make laughter hold botli his sides — the threat of savage 
bulls just about raises a grim chuckle Cakes and ale m 
moderation are all right for me I don t want to be charged 
by bulls Still we ought not to be surprised that younger 
folk want something spicier than confectionery If we 
thought the world wasn t going to give us much more time 
for sensations I suppose wed try to get some, and the 
more juicy the better \Vliat would be the use of cake ^ 
Whatl jou think it wouldn t do us any good^ \ou bet it 
would Wouldn t we be sure we were alive> The excite- 
ment IS the good Tljai s the good this generation is after, 
as things are — I suppose it is alwajs so, when war or plague 
are about You oughtn t to blame them too much for it 
even in a leadmg article 

Then watch me I won t So we ought to liand it to 
them m Seville or anjwvhere else? Death in the afternoon 
IS lovelj ? 

Well lets have some meat and drink first Anyhow, 
we re sure to get in too late for death this afternoon Tlie 
worship of violence is m the rubrics of the latest religion 
as near as I can make it out for I guess even cruelty can be 
given a religion sanction We ve slipped back well towards 
Juggernaut The drive of the time-spjnt is towards the 
dark gods 

I d like to see the cheerful idiot who started all this! 
Who brought tf at book along ? Which one of us was it ? 
I ve got only newspapers 
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"Our poet brought it, of course. Ask Fabian. He is 
ljuman Jike you, onI>' yotujger, so he doesn’t like the look 
of it. I expect, instead of Zion, he dotes on \\'aste Land — 
tries to case his mind with tl« ultimate trutli, which for 
the modem intellectual is a perishing desert without so 
much as a match to start a nice fire The Hollow hfan 
enjoys his loneliness in the cold and empt^’ universal. W’hcn 
the time of the smging of birds iscorae, that's the voice of tiie 
turtle we hear in our land." 

"Tlien no wonder young tow-brow Nazis rejoice to be 
reared for the prospect of a soldier before the ever glorious 
macfitne guns. How can we blame tliemf" 

"Quite a liappy release for tlicm. Tliey're better off, 
then. Tlicy've been told they arc nothing, or no better tlian 
Sparc parts, so death can't be anything. Anyhow, at least 
they've got the Holy State. 'TlicyVe got something. They 
merge into die State— safe in the everlasting arms of 
Authority! 'TIic new Nirx'anaf You get the sense of glory 
that way when silly and hard up. T^e nation is the latest 
Oneness — tlie fnellable hfob!" ' 

Tlie poet gently protested. He avoided Waste Land. 
That is the refuge of the nihilist in despair. As to the state, 
a double-bottomed clepliant, that! Brainless! It's name is 
Moloch. The State is all gun-metal, and its bowels are red- 
hot. 

‘"rhat's all right. We'll let you off You're what you 
are, with a soul you wouldn't trust even to the laundry. 
Your way is the way all stout ciders brother take it — they 
hit back at the ugly blighter. But it makes as much difference 
as pulling a snook at a power-sution." 

But Fabian continued mildly to protest. He would not 
have it so. 'He asked us, with the diffidence of happy trust, 
whether Apollo was not the fellow to put out the fire in 
Moloch? 

"I think he may. It's a long chance. Yes, he’s the boy 
to do it. Now 1 think of it, that's why we are stealing 
this chance to look at El Greco’s work. We hope that some 
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daj be will do it But please don t saj anjilnng about it 
Most people %\ouldn t know wliat }ou meant, talking like 
that — tlic\ d tlimk jou were still suffering from shell sliock 
^ct there arc others, and lhe> would stcnil> denounce 3 on 
for sedition \ ou might gel it in the neck 

And don t forget, someone reminded us, that these 
artists who take m desperation to the waste and nihilism, 
sometimes rciolt against ihemsehes also TJicj liave no 
peace within, so the) become liatcrs — the) must get nd 
of their spleen somehow The} dare not hit at the ruling 
possers so the) deer) their own tradition Tlic) turn as a 
last wild spree, from Ariel to Cahban 

l\e been wondering m)sclf, mused Robm, wh) the 
clescrcr )oung artists and writers Ime been tr)mg to 
worr) me w ith wanton assaults \ ou think lluit s it ? Tlicn 
I wont gi\e instructions to Ime them wallopetl any more 
Tlic) werent to blame, and 1 didn t know it Tliough I 
don t enjoy u I It manage somehow wiUiout tJiat midden 
I don t like blood and sand Nor blunt descriptions of 
wenching Nor sour parches about harlots where the tables 
and bottles go o\er And the latest Aphrodite in marble, 
she s so damned unattractive too she ha» elephantiasis 
Witliout doubt she got that wa) after Eros was bom I 
don t care who fus father was Love would nc'cr fiav'c been 
bom if Aplirodite had had such legs I saw a modem picture 
of the Judgment of Pans, Uie other day It was rough on 
Pans I felt sorry for him Hera, Athena and AphrOTite 
stood before him, and tliey looked like tliree stout middle- 
aged parties jommg a nudist colony At one time, art was 
supposed to give a lead to life, now it thinks it ought to 
come down to the street level I shall never see it that way 
Too oldf Look here, if this is going to last, and my feet 
would take kindly to the gravel of a barrsek ground, I d 
join the tank corps myself, and pray for a war I d try to 
make a noise like a young Nordic Is it gomg to last 
What 8 the idea behind it? Just because everybody has 
got as welta^sed to wrccki^e and murder on the wholesale 
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as 10 the morning postman, then the poet's pen is better 
used for scratching, instead of imting? Is that the only 
wa^’ to make us sit up and take notice?’' 

"Very likely. It’s not my style. VVe can’t even leam 
the tcclinique of it. But \\)>cn it is dte certain way to attract 
attention there is a lot to be said for it. I think it is bound 
to last, for a spell; bound to last, while pessimism and 
materialism last." 

"Cliecrio. Ah, well, wc lud a good 'innings. What’s 
more, if we get a bomb in Madrid, instead of w ine, you have 
rationalised it. It ssould be nothing to botjier about. All 
aerording to Cocker! Somehow, 1 see it fitting in nicely 
ss-ilh what a German professor is telling the world. Here 
it is — 1 was reading it tins morning. He says we must have 
a new mystical faith in the blood. I don’t understand it 
myself. I was wnndertng wlut the deuce it was all about. 

1 was going to ask you. He talks of a faiih tliat believes 
the divine nature of man is preserv-ed in a special flow of 
dedicated blood. It certainly is queer. Is tlut a proletarian 
substitute for the old rite of the Eucharist ? " 

"Round about that, at a guess. It only wants q stronger 
faitii to believe it. It wants more faith than doubters used 
to be able to find for the Trinity, lots more. But we mustn’t 
let them see that we are amused. It is too soon yet to 
expect to rouse a general laugh. Hiat idea of blood com- 
munion is not only German; it is fairly general. It must 
be at the bottom of all nationalism. When men and women 
get into an awful mess they become ferociously serious 
and mystical, and they want to herd ti^ether. When they're 
massed and are singing solenmiy in unison, we’d better be 
careful. They’re dangerous, then. The immediate impulse 
of common sense is to reason it out of them, but tlut’s no 
good. You only get a black eye if you try, and you’re lucky 
if you don’t get more. It is silly to argue with Imllucination, 
wbicli can be as logical as Aristotle, The only tiling to do is 
to let the patients shout and ffing about till they’ve exhausted 
themselves. I suppose what all the world ought to have 
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js bromide, and a ucck in bcid We’vt got plenty of ihe 
same trouble inCiiglajid Ourownniosi discussed novelist and 
plulosopbcr of thisccnturv s\as convinced ofsomttliing, winch 
I could never fathom, m this notion of tin. blood-conscious- 
ncss I used to think lie was onlj muddled and wild, and 
gave little attention to his books, but I set now be was a 
prophet So there is nothing new and alien m the idea He 
distrusted the head Tlic fiinny thing is, man) mielhgcnt 
people do now Arams cause our troubles Haven’t we 
plcnt) of trouble? Very well, then llic mind is m disgrace, 
these da)s Tlic mind is no good Trust )our intuitions, 
tnist jour instincts TIicj are tnic because fundamental 
Wc arc beginning to be persuaded that it was a mistake 
to have the ejes in the head Tliej ought to be below the 
waist line There thej could look out direct from the scat 
of our thrills, while a new philosophj, inucli more comforting 
to green wits, was generating lower dow7J ’ 

Tlie editor wuh liberal ideas did not answer that Instead, 
absently he picked up a bottle from the seat beside him and 
reversed it over the floor A few drops All from it reluctantlj 
‘ 3-ook at that, ' lie begged iw ’ Now look at ihatl Turn 
down an empty glass* Vet you told me this was a wajz^ 
goose Is there nothing left of this Spanish hohda) but 
the sccnerj ?’ 

We then noticed it was still there, but it was changing 
Tile prospect of Spam was as though it liad endured from 
the first creative word, jet was not old, and would be the 
same after the next election, and after the latest religion, 
too, had sunk mto die sleep of Aman-Ua A girl, restmg 
one hand on the flank of a cow, watched us witli upturned 
face from a field She remained as still while our modem 
engine thundered past as tlie weathered rock by whicli her 
animal was grazing Her eyes were as tranquil as the past, 
though as animating as a surprise by good fortune "niey 
who can wait because time is theirs stand with the non- 
chalance oT fhat girl'\^he cow was w'mte and ’nab a ViaOft 
nose 
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Late that afternoon we threaded the high land which all 
the morning had been far cltnids of lilac. These were real 
mountains; snow was about their tops. A riot of granite 
blocks hung over us on the upper slopes, as if it had just 
paused in Its descent but might begin careering again at 
any moment. Clumps of gnarled evergreen oak held the 
grey hummocks while we crawled past and up. TJiere were 
ra\'ines where goats stood at the rim of space nibbling 
perilous tufts. It was not a land in which to be lost at night, 
but It promised sanctuary, at need, from the distractions 
caused by our fellow-moi while thrashing out the best for 
each other. 


THE SPANISH LECE.S'D 

Madrid, first glimpsed from a hotel bus in the evening, 
is a city which may be entered straight from a railway 
coach at any terminus amid a white population. It is like 
that. Our hotel there, too, was merely in a capital city. 
It pretended to have no language of its own. My nervous 
attempt at a Spanish phrase was answered promptly as if 
I tvere at a bureau in Piccadilly, and witli tiie same accent. 
Evidently this caravanserai (which is a panoramic word, a 
casement w'ith minarets in the distance, suitable to the 
land nc-Xt to Africa) considered all guests to be detachments 
from uniform humanity, who would be distressed by tlie 
slightest variation in a hotel which reminded them that 
they were not in Philadeljdiia or Paris. 

We soared swiftly and casually in a lift to a great altitude, 
accompanied by a proud magniheo, and had the feeling of 
dead souls who very humbly had expected the worst but 
had passed muster, and were granted remote and minor 
placc.s within the Great Radiance. We came to our quarters, 
and were shown that the most distant bedroom liad its own 
batliroom. I counted enough faucets in mine to occupy tlic 
expert attention of a sanitaiy ctigineer before he dar^ to 
summon the floods. I remembered that we had been warned 
to ire a«(are of intimate insects in ^ain; but an active enio- 
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mologist ^\oui(l have had no more to do in a new rojal 

palace than m all the holds we saw there 

A doubt tame into my hjgicnic and pictureless bedroom 
in old Madrid Now, what about that Castle in Spam? 
Was that also in a land that ina} be entered only through 
the looking-glass > Tlic vision was fading, litre was the 
waking moment That castle liad gone Some day soon 
«e should all ha\ o to be engineers in a world that has become 
as utilitarian as a vast laxaho Very likely the last wonder 
faded in Spain into the light of common day when King 
Alfonso uas handed a single ticket and was warned that 
he would be unlucky to miss the next train 

Once a boj \\ho was vvith us on an English beach, poking 
into crannies the daj after a westerly gale, found a com We 
named it, ofcourse, a doubloon Tlitrewasno excitement, tlie 
occasion was too serious for that We stared at tlie find, 
without talk 'Hus was what we had heard about, alwajs 
heartened by the talcs jet still agnostic TJiat sort of luck 
has happened, but it docs not happen to-day Does one 
keep watch across the sparkling bay on a fine morning, 
expecting Drake to round the familiar headland? Quoth 
the Raven, Nevermore' Tlierc die com was, though, m the 
boy 8 palm, and a golden guinea would not have had tlie 
same virtue A guinea would have been onlj money, it 
could not have put the beacli m another light Tlie legend 
of a galleon hangs about that shore 

Tliough comparatively few English people visit Spam, 
that land has a peculiar fascination for most of us, and an 
analysis of it miglit have a conclusion m no more tiian happy 
lunacy There would be something of tlie Hespendes m 
It, something of Arabia, and something of Elizabethan sea 
stones A knowledge of Rome and Athens does notfiing 
to qualify it This 1 mentioned m sudden surprise to Robin, 
while unpacking ‘It s a glimmer of the fires of the Inquisi- 
tion,' he SL^gested 'Thejr light fitfully the recesses of 
our Protestant minds 

That also perhaps has something to do with it, but it 
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does not explain every Balboa, mistaken for stout Cortes 
when gazing at the Pacific, did not a little, in prompting 
Keats, to make our surmise wild. Otlier European countries 
had soldiers and explorers, but no conquistadores. I know 
wliat it is to pry tvithin tiie vines and foliage of a tropical 
island, now rarely tasited, and uncover the stones of an 
andent fort, and find an indsed Spanisli word or two. How 
deep then is the silence and solitudcf One looks seaward, 
and waits for Twtbing. 

Though there is no need to go as far as the Moluccas, 
and do that, to see the splendid mirage of proud man's 
endeavour. He has been magnificent, foolish, insatiable, 
and cruel, his ainhltion defying w’hatever his fellows had 
learned to be right, in pursuit of his dream of power which 
led to the dust. One of his Castilian guns is a bollard by 
a ruined jetty of that conquered island of tlie tropics; but 
to-day no ships come. The hidalgo sailed round the world 
to bring that to pass. Still, we are so happy tonlay when 
playing witli the romantic word galleon that we use it 
on inappropriate occasions. When roused and ardent, we 
see our 0 wt] ships wdth (heir guns as haughty and domineering 
galleons. Only the forts decay; the dream is imperishable. 

Nothing in ^glish history.not even theycars of Napoleon's 
threat, has left so many phantoms and legends round our 
shores as the Armada of Philip 11. The tales are so mudj 
of the native lore on some coasts, in ilie West Countiy, tlie 
northern isles of Scotland, and in Irish bays, tlie kind of 
thing everj'body is supposed to Know, that you get the idea 
that if your ej-cs were good enough then a forlorn derelia 
of the tragedy would be still in the offing. Occasionally 
something of the sort is about. There is a whisper of Spanisli 
blood to explain a rich dash of colour locaify, and what In 
a plain Saxon would be n-anton. Tliis survival is not alwajs 
forlorn nor tragic. It is otherwise. One summer's day, lost 
with a friend at the back of the cliffs of BiJeford Bay, which 
was a lonely land in the years before tlie motor-coadi, we 
ventured within the enclosure of a farm, for nobody was 
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about, to ask our \\ay, and upset the dogs Those bounding 
brutes made the first show of active life \nc had met for 
hours The) broke the silence horriblj At once tw o tali girls 
appeared their lips parted in surprise, and stared at 
us No wonder the dogs fell quiet! Our answering regard 
came also of surprise If a Spanish invasion had not been 
sticcessfui ui tiiat neiglibourhood, iioiv did tliose girls get 
there? We doubted whether we should address them in 
English, but Enghsli, oven of Devon, they were Norman 
blood? Tliat would be nnlj diluted and diffused stuff It 
could never give that ricli tincture 
Spanish words and legends dispose our minds to faitli 
It is easier to believe in buried treasure once we know it 
was abandoned by Spanish seamen, though its place is as 
conjectural as where we lost that blessed wallet Tins 
shows, as does the innocent assurance of poetry, the magic 
of words, so why argue? When our faith is strong we 
become intolerant of argument TJiey arc compelling words, 
those in the records of v'oyages during the great j ears when 
the faith of Spaniards was so strong tliat it was never strange 
to them that other men had no rights Mexico, Peru, La 
Florida, Cartagena, the Canbbees, Cabo dc Gracias a Dios, 
Tnmdad, Panama — but that will do, we know about it 
We do not know what in reality is there, but that does not 
matter Personal indulgence of that kind is no worse than 
collecting incunabula We must dream, we must dream, 
though It is as well to dream, like John Ball, of a world m 
whicli men have cast their rigs and weapons Is there a 
reality of our own days which dismays vis that is not a pro- 
jection of the nightmare of a bad dreamer? Then let us 
have good dreams Let us dream, like Columbus, of an 
Eardily Paradise, though hoping for a better awakening 
I was thmking of Columbus, while unpacking We had 
noticed a likable tiny modd of the Santa Marta in tlie hotel 
lounge, among shawls, metalware from Granada, and old 
Moorish plates, for sale to tourists Robm had pomted 
It out It would not be easy to name another explorer — 
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better, periiaps, to call Columbus a disco\-erer, for he cannot 
be classed with the great seamen «id navigators — it would 
not be easy to find another character in the whole Haklu)’t 
Series whose personaftty, attainments, and motives, make 
a problem as strange as is that of tlte man Columbus. 

He knew the magic in words; but did he know anything 
else ? He was moved by faith alone. Contemporaries who 
thought he was mad were wrong, unless a confidence which 
is sure of its direction by the Holy Trinity is madness But 
the bewlderment and distrust of his contemporaries is under- 
standable. We need not wonder that Ferdinand and Isabella 
were doubtful of the first great project, and were so dilatory 
in providing Columbus with the means to it. For one thing, 
their work of driving the Moors out of Granada, and tlie 
money for that, necessarily worried them. Columbus, too, 
was most explicit about the rewards he expected for his 
success, that success which was, he knew, inevitable- Yet 
what was to be its form? Apparently he was not so explicit 
about that. He had Divine support, which should be enough 
for anybody. His prospectus was fascinating, and as gloriously 
vagite as that of a later South Sea Company. 

If you keep sailing westward, at lengUi you come to the 
cast- So much was known, to a number of people, even in 
the days of the Reyes Caiolicos. Yet did Columbus set 
forth to reach Catfiay, or thereabouts, by the west? Or 
was something else in his mind? Even the royal promoters 
of his first enterprise were well aware that Cipango, and 
the Grand Khan, were important facts. The grandeur and 
power that Marco Polo had indicated were realities ; Columbus 
could not have expected to be Viceroy out there. Tlien 
where? Nobody knows. 

In those days, anyhow, there was a land, and it was more 
than a fable, called Terra Australis. It shows in a sixteenth- 
century map drawn by a cartographer from France (who 
probably knew a few secrets of Portuguese discoveries) for 
Henry VIII. Columbus must have known of that yam, 
and he would have believed it, for it accorded with his faith. 
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More tlian that, he knew tlte earth to be not a perfect 
because he had to account for an Earthly Paradise, %vh,cti 
did not show m any atlas then known onlj because nobody 

had seen It Sajshe “I ha\c been led to hold this concerning 

the world, and I find it is not round but that it is the 
shape of a pear which is eierywhere \cry round except 
where the stalk is. for there it is very prominent, "Wi 
It is like a \er3 round ball, and on one part of it is placed 
something like a womans nipple, and that this part 
the protuberance is found, is the highest and ' 

sk\, and it vs beneath the cqumoctial line and in this txcan 
sea at the end of the cast It was tlicre he would find this 
Paradise, and his belief was supported by tlie opmion 
wise and hol> theologians 

Tliat was whj he knew, when he reached San baivaao , 
that tlxe war-hko excursions of the natives he 
meant trouble for the Grand hlian How could it be otne^ 
wise when he recognised Cuba as Japan ^ ^ ^ 

tlie east, and thus had onl> to come to the end of it to 
the protuberance nearest the skj, and as he had al'' > 
known the earth was smaller than was supposed then para- 
dise could not be far off U is notewortli) that his | 

though westward, had a southerly trend He just mis 
the discover) of Honda, and b) inference Mexico, 
not holding due west He turned south, dravvii 
opinion of hoi) theologians > Tlie greatest of all gt S 
pineal discoveries appears to have been bom of chance, 
was unnoticed by its discoverer, just as 
morc and more of North America came through still m 
pr)ing after another route to Cbma 

In Seville Cathedral is the worth) tomb of the ^ 
Etcamtr Ills bonts rest m a heroic bronre casket up 
I was thinking representative of Spam's old wng o . 
„o<,co.lal,kal.lo tUon, and Naaanx %\hm Co "mbu. 
lounge, among slit m Valladolid, but not for long 
Moorish plates. foA for thirty 

It outfit would not Iielud wished to rest in San Doi g 
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Thereupon he again crossed the Atlantic. Wlien tlut island 
went to the French, the remains of Columbus were removed 
to Havana. Not so long ago Cuba was taken in charge b>' 
the United States, and patriots returned his bones to Spain, 
even to Seville. 

Yet now the Frendi declare that the remains of Columbus 
never left San Domingo; traces exist, they say, to prove it. 
\Vliat was removed from there, we are told, were tlie bones 
of a relative. Then is it the vestige of another Columbus 
that is honoured in Seville Cathedral ^ 

Well, Columbus ivas ever imfortunste. He did not even 
guess his astonisliing good luck as a discov'erer — if a discovery 
so terrifically potent and ominous may be called good luck — 
but he did know, and he never ceased to be sorro«ful!y airare 
of it, tJiat fate iud an ugly way of thwarting him fils 
melancholy shade would observe those bones in that cele- 
brant cathedral casket at Seville in perfect understatulmg. 
So it had always happened. 

I told Robin something of this, while we prepared to go 
out to see the town. "Whatdoes it matter?'’ heexclaim^, 
as I shut the door: "America existsl Mark Twain has a 
good piece about Columbus somewhere, and that is more 
than we shall ever get." 


CAr£ OF THE KCWIUTIOSISTS 

We found ourselves in tfie Plata dc las Cortes. Tliat 
tliis was Madrid was fairly certain, but we saw at once 
that if tlicre is an old hfadrid it exists only as a fable 
to furnish songs for guitars and gramophones. The city 
looked what it is, the outcome of a political need for a central 
place where the government could reach out more easily 
all round. It was the names of the streets which told us 
where we were in Europe, more likely tfian not, this hot 
still night. We escaped out of a swift flood of trafKc to tlie 
shore of an island in the midst of it, and paused there before 
risking the loud and flashing cataract of cars ami taxis beyond. 
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It was a tin} refuge, anti deserted Nobody else uas on 
It, except a statue With the dazzle and uproar of a great 
cit} aroiuid it was forlorn and dim Wlio shared witli us 
this quiet islet, winch was as apart and unregarded as if 
siuik m the past ^ Cervantes! 

We were m the right land There was a narrow turning — 
we stopped at each comer to relish the names — the Callo 
2omlU and be\ond that was a broad and thronged high- 
\va}, the Calle de Alcali Tlie engines m the road were 
whooping and abrupt, but the promenaders were noticeably 
quiet and leisured folk, easy of manner There were club* 
buildings as important in size as London banks, and their 
members sat on terraces outside sombrely unaware not 
only of passers by, but of each other Robin wondered what 
would happen jf a tired stranger were to sic in a vacant 
chair With tlie elect, but probably he was the only anarclust 
in Spam who had e\ er thought of so violent an act The 
elect of one club were separated by a glass screen on tlie 
sicjgwalk from citizens cnjojing the warm night at the little 
the protul* of the Cafe Granja del Hcnar, a famous place, 
kno>vn tiie efte revolution was argued out and shaped to 
dise could nc of King Alfonso 

though westwasy to find a table, and we had to insinuate 
the discovery Igh the mclies between die groups Yet mj 
not holdmg du*tt first, that we were politely unobser\ed, 
opinion of holy tnen trying to sell letter) tickets, a trade 
plucal discovene'O that of the samphire gatlierer — who did 
was unnoticed by^ it — for tlie peddling of tickets by these 
more and more of 1 a worse lottery than the promise of a 
prying after anothernd, though it was after midnight, the 
In Seville Cathedrfs were courteous and hopeful, as 
Eseamer His bones lat late hour had armfuls of neckties 
I was thinking reprt last Do hopeless men, in Madrid, 
noticed a likable t Leort neckties, if their desperate decision 
lounge, among sht m \ 

MoVish plates, fod waese wandering vendors of oaoc- 
it out Nl would not heT tickets had noticed that strangers 
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were there, until presently there arose a trifling difficulty 
witlj a waiter. Did be expect ua to drink more? Or to pay 
for more than we could drink? Our SpanisJi ^vas ineffective. 
A man sitting near lifted his tired dark eyes to us, and then 
to tile waiter, with the expression of a worn aristocrat who 
had nothing more to learn of life, and with tlie grace of a 
lily-white hand and two soft words he abolished the matter; 
it was tile easy decision of an artist. 

He conversed with us in a mixture of English, French, 
and Spanish, and his air was that of one who had vivacity, 
but is now fatigued by what he bad seen around him during 
another long ridiculous day. This bad made him sallow and 
apatlieiic, for tliough he never expected Ws fellows to be 
rational beings, yet so mucli energetic and serious folly had 
ceased to be amusing. 

He supposed England and America to be on more solid 
bases than Spain. No? It was not always easy to distinguish 
his irony from graciousness with visitors. In gay melan-> 
choly, he declared. In answer to Robin, that he knew notliing 
about his country tltat a man who tvould bu}’ a dog would 
accept as proof. 

Then, was there anybody who knew ? Ah, yes, he smiled ; 
“many are talking.” To me his dark and lively eyes, liis 
saturnine nose, his sensuous lips, those slight and careless 
movements of his hands, and the abandon in his civil mockery 
of tlie things most of us cherish, were a fair substitute for a 
romantic Madrid which I do not suppose ever existed. 

It ivas one o’clodt in the morning. The theatres were 
now emptying. The pavement was crowded. It was like 
London’s West End at eleven at night. In Madrid, he told 
us, nobody has ever stayed long enough at a caf^ to sec it 
close, so we had plenty of time. 

A man witli the face of this Latin could be no more of a 
Christian, even in Catholic Spain, than one of the legendary 
frequenters of the hills haunted by improper hoofs and 
laughter. Sometimes, when be pcer^ slyly at us, I>is smile 
was as a glance seen for an instant in an ambush where 
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nothing «as suspected His gesturing «as as good as his 
words It uas supplementary speech It must take a people 
several thousand jears to Icam that eloquence with hands 
alone And I could guess tint politicians, however clev-er 
m their conjuring with popular emotions, would have a 
miserable time of it were they doomed to address, for 
their preferment, so charming a sceptical intelligence as this 
Spaniard s, should it ever prevail for but the movement 
of an ejebrow, or the lift of a finger, would t&ll them they 
were wasting their talents Tlie politician must have an 
easier task in England or Gennanj than in Spam, m spite 
of the long rule of the Church there, or perhaps because of 
It In Spam, there is a common attitude of disbelief, at once 
vmchantable and jolly, towards the sentiments of eloquent 
patriots 

We had come almost withm mow of sunnse Tfie sky 
liad turned nearlj as pale as my tired mmd Everybody 
went on quietly talking, though, with no sign yet of having 
had enough of u Now, Hobin can sleep anj whore, at any 
moment, if the hour is before dinner, but after dinner he 
expects j ou to be like himself, alert, merry, and full of devices 
and excellent badinage and Felix, too, can hold the other 
wicket With Rbbin till the clock in the pavilion has run down, 
and contmuc to make runs They have genius Somehow, 
Fabian and I felt we must cither hunt in utter exhaustion 
for the hotel, or else buj neckties and have done with it 
It was morning, but Madnd in that main street was waking 
up, multitudinous, though it had not yet gone to bed 


Monaisa w madhid 

When the sun is not wanted in Spanish rooms it can 
I 'hut out I thought the hour was small because 
noticetf-oom was cool and dark, but then saw scattered 
t^ojPS^* si^lack slats of the jalousies fierce points and incan- 
our platets The morning must be well enlarged I 
Tliat' af:. '^t an impoTtant movement of tlie first 
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day in a foreign city. The eyes refused to look at the out- 
side on the instant. The stones and walls were radiant. 
The lane below had more sunlight than it could hold. A 
team of mules trampling slowly tlirough were not sleek 
but brightly polished, and their resigned ears worked loose 
as they hauled two hogsheads of wine, on wJiich maroon 
stain.? marked the staves of new oak. A man whose head 
and breast showed he got as much sunlight as the vine.s, 
sang an outlandish song to his team. 

It was agreed at breakfast that tlie Museo del Prado could 
wait. It was too soon for museums; this was only the first 
day. A hot day it fully was, so soon after the night. A 
de\’otion to art vanished, in that light. We wandered aim- 
lessly instead through narrow streets, looking, I suppose, 
for what had ceased to be tliere. Whenever we make a 
journey through a place new to us, it is curious that we 
rarely find what we go to see, unless we refuse to believe 
we are misCaken. “Ah,” said some people in London, to 
whom Spain is nothing new; “What is the good of going 
there? It has lost everything which made it Spain, since 
it became a republic: mined!” 

Tliat may liave been the reason why we experienced 
chiefly tlie heat, in Madrid. The shops displayed what may 
be seen anywhere, the consequence of production by the 
ship-load. Only the greengrocers In the alleys were original. 

If a fashionable window offered Spanish fans, they were 
probably from Tokyo. The Spanish shawls were unloaded 
from Shanghai. All this was wearisome, but at least it 
promised that any tobacconist would be an agent for the 
Anglo-American universal piw'iders, but there »ve were 
wrong, unluckily; Madrid tobacconists had nothing between 
picture-postcards of famous toreros and cinema stars, and 
brown-paper packets of wliat could have been powdered 
tea-leaves. 

Well, it is the way of a new land to begin by dashing our 
hopes, and to do it without a sense of fun. It is left to the 
traveller to learn, if he can, that reality is stranger titan 
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fiction, rarelj so enjojable, and never so easily understood 
Nor does it greatly help to be simply honest about it, and 
to own up to that fact, for the longer our joumcj the greater 
grows the confusion m the spectacle of things as they arc 
What are thej ’ He is an cxpencnced tra\ oiler who can 
sa\, with a laugh, that the more he sees of the world the 
less he knows of it Presently he is ne\er sure whether 
the reaht) is now before him, or whether he is being victi- 
mised once more b\ the comitcnance he imposes on it He 
has to watch himself closely, as well as the scene 
may explain whj it is easier to write fiction than to relate 
particulars of the common day that are undeniable, yet seem 
apparitions by moonlight, disturbing to our complacencj, 
and making us wonder whether we arc now aware, as by a 
casual hint, of the equivocal nature of the earth and 

The witnesses who enjojed Don Quixotes remarkable 
capers knew the reality so well that they laughed at him 
Tliey knew what was there, and he did not They could 
be sure they were right, too, for they were all m agreemen 
about the facts Yet we remember that eloquent politiaans 
frequently ask — intending to answer for us before we have 
thought It out — what are the facts ? Those men do not nn 
it hard to tell us, for they have only to please tliemselves 
by pleasing us with a confirmation of our suspicions Ye 
tlie facts, especially m a country which vve know chie y 
through tales that are told, are commonly no more than 
views dissolvuig of prospects winch never had actuali y 
A glimpse of the veritable landscape may come throug i 
presently, when it is unsought , 

This experience in travel does not fortify us with t e 
confidence vve get from a sound political doctrine ^ Chance 
glimpses do not last long enough to disclose all that is there 
They allow no repose on easy and comfortable prejudices 
which are as supporting as the blue-pnnts of 
whenever we are lost, for a spell, amid the world s s i s 

andjtums Tims it happens that an unexpected surmise 
maj disturb a traveller who would get at the truth, whispering 
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of another dimension, not yet well known, and so he may 
be shocked ^^•ith a view of an actuality he has been so sure 
about that once he agreed with his neighbours, and called 
it London. 

We should be more at ease without these surmises. It 
would raise difficulties, were men to see as gods, right 
through objects. It would be too bad to Jeam, tn one pene- 
trating survey prompted by a cliance surmise, that ^ve have 
been industrious where little good is to be got, and that 
we must begin anew, if the fields of earth are to look better 
than they are. 

But have not difficulties already come, through that very 
/>dsion? The institutions of tlie Commonwealth are even 
now wavering, as if built of Ideas that were beginning to 
evaporate. They are drifting ivmy everywhere as vapours, 
That usual day and scene m which we felt we could always do 
a bit better with more industry and experience has shaken, 
like a veil itt an unfelt wind, like a view no more enduring 
than a theatrical back-cloth. 

Did it really move ? 1$ It possible tliat our familiar scene 
is not permanent, that it does not arise profitably out of 
eternal controls which we have found to bo gratifying, but 
may so alter that we should fcil to reco^tse it, even at 
an Economic Conference? It seems so. We are waiting 
for our doubt to be settled by expert seers, or by dictators 
gifted in the use of Aaron's magic, men who can start a 
djy rock into flowing with perennial refreshment. For 
we had better admit it. In recent years the immemorial 
view has shaken as though it were transient in the breath 
of the unseen. The established work of our hands, despite 
its scientific foundation, lias become as wonying as that 
trick with a magic-lantern when several sliadows appear 
on the screen together, moving and indecisive, and without 
a name. 

The worst of it is, when we need the light4iearted way 
of immortals in giving things another shape, at will, vve do 
not feel as gods. _ ^^'hat, begin anew? Build afresh? Do 
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It all o\er again m a new and better wa) ? Tlie onlj evidently 
cod-hke feature m the commonalty is that loft) incons^ 
qucnce shovsTi b) our various tinderstudies of Moses, tiioug 
It IS possible that their supenor demeanour, which we hope- 
fulU admire, ma) be no more than a disguise for inei 
intent It maj mask also a moral code too strange o 
common use, and therefore better out of our knowledge, 
such as that once pertaining to the Great Ones on Olympus 
It IS right that the high gods sliould not allow us to kno 
what they whisper m their secret councils What is 

based on but our humble acceptance of its sublimity 

without the Great Ones in the heights, it is clear we should 
have to look after ourselves, and that would mean perso 
thought and enterprise . 

It is also clear that somewhere or other I Iiave lost 
other three fellows in Madrid, a city winch deceives a new- 
comer with Its familiar appearance, )et somehow has 
Its streets deceptivel) reshuffled When I last saw 
they were inspecting Spanish fans from Japan, trying 
believe they were beautiful 


EL COCODRILO 


In my search for the lost men I happened into a little 
square shaded by plane trees, and there they ’ 
irresolute about the door of a laberna Before re u 
to the hotel, feeling, without confessing it, that t is 
day was done for, and nothing found in it, it was be 
rest and fix the hour for flight The inconspicuous o 
was called El Cocodnlo « 

I noticed, glancing round flie saloon, odd mural decora 
Their Ime was\ simple but extravagant, their , jf 

mating, and thqr subject preposterous It ^ 

even Mr Grock,\whosc adventures seemed to be tne s j 
these walls serialised, could have won that coy and languish fa 
expression into thcYace of a lady crocodile, but there i 
I drew the attention of Robin to this , he is a critic > 
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and therefore sees in pictures wta is invisible to others^ 
He looked, was at once alert ^ ™se ™ 

the story of the blandishment of the wild by a fiddler who 
rSeSed Crock in his kindly but idiotic whimsicality. 
m teSplable to an age of irresolution winch mocks itself 

iL'Te^^i^-toP^Smd forgotten. 
The°w.lls absorbed him. -ms," he 
"would make a London pub famous. .T'’s‘ ™ , , 

cafe last night was telling us 'fbe 

here. Bagaria is his name. This work is ms. He must 
the greatest fellow at the game in Ef™!*' . 

SSfofa^" office hi Madtid^ 

of Bagariai. Our b'f ,f " " Hi: S,l“.o 

man of our party; now, m ^dition 
art, the journalist in him was rowed. 

they know of London. f.^ous, but 1 am sure 

That caricaturist may be locally lam . ^ 

the editorial staff of El SqI I oug ,he 

conductor was found to take u puzzled, 

murals were to he seen; Jhat 

and I thought a little . ^ hour or publish 

mination either to view the paintings at that hour i 

the truth about Spam. n^hm’s nerversc resolve 

mere die smffwiw ^o' “"“SSm! its compen- 
to go some^^here, and drag u newspaper 

sa/on. These d-radons for the 

office were the most sensation « Tlic carica- 

enced there, except the sa\-age grace , 
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tunst has chosen to picture about sixty of the woHd's 
famous men, ancient and modem, each holding a refrcsliing 
cup His selection from our Eaiglisli notabilities is curious 
I found only Sliakespeare, Dickens, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
and Oscar Wilde, and Wilde is the most conspicuous of 
the English great, as one usually and wondcnngly finds 
him on the Continent About all this representation of the 
men the world reveres plays a merry hooting so cruel m 
Its uncanny divination into frailty that it would keep Jupiter 
mdoors, if he thouglit Bagaria was looking up at the clouds , 
though I do not thmk that Spaniard wastes mucli time 
gazing heavenward 

Sliakespeare and Dickens have slightly intimidated the 
artist, and his effort to show respect for them must have 
given him a dreadful internal throe, and he appears to ha\e 
gone through the same agony of composure for t)ie sake 
of El Greco The figures of nearly all the rest, Socrates 
and Dante and the paramount few in history, would reconcile 
the most ambitious of us to the usual kindly obscurity within 
the level multitude The faces of Herbert Spencer and Darwin, 
for mstance, warn us of the consequence of brain pondering 
Its own gravity, sunny imbecility would be better than that 
A bow of blue ribbon adorns the tail of a wlute poodle dog 
whidi has frivolously intruded into the congress of the elect, 
an adventitious object there, and it has the face of Voltaire 

It was not easy to leave tliat room, though our conductor 
showed signs that he knew those drawings very well, rather 
too well perhaps I returned agam to this feature and that, 
as one does, doubting, but fascinated, to a cruel satire by 
Goya Each allusive dab of colour begins to grimace at a 
human failing if y ou fix it too long m questioning embarrass- 
ment 

Those recognisable grotesques range the room in a 
diabolic not, and deride the central settled estimate of 
values Tiiey knock about gaily our acceptances Latin 
scepticism is near to what a northerner would call male- 
volence, only It IS redeemed by a grace and wit beyond his 
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power. This scepticism allows few estimates to be settled, 
and permits few gods to pass without a liint of a disreputable 
rumour. 

Maybe there is a signal merit in it, for these uncertain 
days. It is possible that the security of the Spanish adnunis- 
tration depends chiefly on a Ovely variety of cynical counter- 
poising opinions, which will continue to shift and flicker 
in quick intelligences tliat arc aware of tlie folly of demanding 
progressive good, espedally of its great men. 

Here, perhaps, ivith that admission, ne had better be 
cautious. Mirtit at wit’s irreverenre is a sign of growth. 
It is good to laugh at ourselves. There is not much nonsense 
in anybody who can see the fun of it when an attitude before 
an altar betrays undue solicitude for Omnipwfence as a 
tender invalid. Our pause at the chuckle of diabolism may 
make us wiser, if a little sad, with its chill of a suspicion over 
conduct we had thought was all right. Vet need culture 
be but a balance of sceptical opinions, showing indoletjtly 
in a playful smile which is sufficiently mischievous to tarnish 
the brightness of unreserved virtue? 

■'Ah/' says the Devil gently, "but should virtue be 
unreserN'ed? You know, I warned Christ that he would 
waste himself on the cross. Filate offered him a chance, 
but lie wouldn’t take it. He had only himself to thank for 
>yhat happened. And look at the trouble he caused}’’ 

"Have you noticed," I asked the Devil, "tliat tliough 
Bagaria lias mockery for nearly everybody — he just manages 
to show a trace of respect for two or three men — yet he 
leaves Christ out of it?" 

“What of that? I’m not to be found on the walls, either.” 

"You know perfectly well there is hardly anything on the 
walls but you." 


iVS TO TOliDO 

This Spanish autobus, I thought, reluctant to board it, 
must be a relic of Carlist days. Its mudguards told us 
that in its young pride it had attempted a precipice, hut 
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with no luck Some of its sunblinds were down, and they 
would not go up Tliey were tattered banners Others 
were up, but stuck If a window was closed, then it was 
fixed It could not be persuaded, until the bus was bumping 
over a rough patch, and 50U were holding on, then it dropped 
oiM our fingers The driver was a gocxl man He 
drive But Old Hom> himself, 1 suppose, would be the 
fellow to steer backwards downlull with neither brakes 
power while making denhoiis wlieels just clear the e gc 
of a precipice all die way Now wliat ! Everything was 
missed, tliough But these autobuses to me are leviatlians 
pretematurallj headlong, and 1 shall never like them 
Tins one was said to be going to Toledo I did 
believe it. but got in Do buses go to Xanadu? U there 
such a place’ Artists and poets are reported to know me 
road, and just go, when they are lifted up, but engines ne 
get there However, we all entered this one, with knapsacKS, 
though no faith in an eventual Toledo Tlie morning " 
blazmg, and at least this caravan was shade 

Tlie dilapidated enormity moved off with the . 

lithe snake Our driver poured it round the sha^ 
of city streets as though the thing were an articula^d rep 
If you trust in magic, then put your money on Horn) , g 
all out He knows , r tliP 

In a run of about ten minutes Madrid declined fro 
pomp of a capital city to the usual random outskirts, w 
a populace can set but a few spare onions as defence e w 
Itself and the bottomless \Ve passed huge new rool'ejries 
cliff dwellings of plaster, about which young 
over dusty ground with goats and old tins Bedding 
bulged out of upper eyries to get a touch of 
light against the sweaty dark, and washing was 1 P 
xiiosc in mid-air as if the suburbs had someming 
diabolic not •aw^ardnrd-up to do it with coloured bunting 
values Theyf^^lu^ dr,ve .here must be m .1.= 
scepticism is j ’ jo flood the countless cells of t 

science, only it ^,,.,,551 
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That fountain was doing better than the River Manzanares, 
which we then crossed, for it was very weak in its bed; it 
tvas not far from complete absoiption into tlie hot gully 
of bluff porous rock through which it was creeping. Beyond 
the ri\er we began to tra\erse a sun-baked plain. 

The plain was almost svithout features. Evidently die 
road was trying to go directly over it, straight away, because 
nothing was there to keep it loitering. But the release of 
the eye to the distance, over seas of grain, and the few men 
and beasts at work, who had been doing things there since 
before Deuteronomy was written, and as near as I could 
judge from an autobus were doing them in the way pre- 
scribed in the Old Testament, and with the same implements, 
was a better assurance of continuity than the dewy optimism 
of young hfe in the city's tenements. A modem industrial 
city does not now always convince me that it has conquered 
nature, established itself substantially on brickwork which 
will last longer than the hills, and so can look eternity in 
the eye. At one time It did : a lad who got his early impression 
from what was going on about the Mansion House, tlie 
Bank of England, Lloyd's, and Leadenhall Street, would 
naturally suppose that his feet were on the Rock of Ages 
when it was only asphalt. Later on, came Ypres. Perhaps 
the aspect of Nineveh, which I saw Ypres attain in a month 
or two, and wfuch some important British towns, once 
strong in their pride of coal and iron, seem on the way to 
attain, should things continue as they arc, has shaken my 
faith in human prowess, svhen it builds to tlie plans of 
inordinate desires. This high plateau outside Madrid was 
still under sun and com; It looked well and brown. Strangely, 
it keeps its health with tJie means whkii may be seen figured 
on the monuments of old Egypt. 

The level com, the autobus, and the raw earth, flowed 
on for hours. Sometimes we passed men and women riding 
mules, but they showed no more than their indifferent beasts 
that they saw us. A windmill personable on tfie sky-line 
was a relief, or a while bell-tower with some crumbling 
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mud hotels about it, or the low circul-ir pirapet of a well 

near the road, ^Mth a bough over it as a hoisting jib, where 

the moisture sent up a few trees to put shadows on the 

prairie As far as we could see, and we could see for miles, 

there was no Toledo, and no promise of it It was only a 

name 

Nor can 1 recall how we got there, but in a moment we 
were approacliing the Middle Ages I suspected there had 
been something rum about our driver, but while looking 
at this seasons crops had not noticed that he was driving 
backwards through time 


VESTIGE 

That IS how wo arrived, and that may be the right way 
to find Toledo The place exists, jou can believe tliaf, 
while you see it To the south of the city is high land, and 
from tliose heights, tliough Toledo s towers are immediate 
on the opposite hill, it does not appear to have any break 
m Its ramparts, and they surmount a ravine which sunders 
it The city is m sight, but is as removed as a shape m the 
sky usually is You even suspect that you liave chanced on 
a lucky day when the sun s angle and a certain state of the 
air make clear this local memory of what once was there 
The city mounts in terraces, unsubstantial facets and thin 
shadows, from the ravine to its central towers The wilder- 
ness IS around 

Well, Toledo is good enough where it is If men would 
let the richness of tlieir experience speak, make plain the 
dignity of their commune, that is the way to set their city, 
on such a hill So a traveller expects no more thin that hint 
from the past, and rests while viewing it 

The steep upland about him is shadeless It gets all tlie 
sun Only heath grows there, sage, and otiier sparse and 
astringent stuff which can make shift on friable granite 
The heat radiating from the ground smells of herbs There 
is no sound but the whispenng of crickets, and nothing 
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moves, except a butterfly •>“' ^^vZt 
over the veree into the gulf. There is nothing to show tliat 
r sculptiiril hilltop amoss flie -“'S- .'’r, 
as the Steen from which you see it That diKret i 
“„oT4t aTif its hicifl sLes 

the sun. It wa, there so long .« >«* '“Z ' oroe 

morning and evening. The Tagus win^ f e" Y ' flfcT ■ 
you tJ: sec remote lengths of it, hnghter than the sKJ, 

under spectral grey walls. 


TOLEDO 

We crossed tlie gorge hy a long “^,'’’0^2 

masonry held at each end by a S Toledo, 

on a time only birds could h*™ .» orf. 

when a righteous "j cj? could cross over 

alert. It was a surprise “ to find that the 

and go through. It was a S"’*'' ■ ■ was populous. 

sunderedmountain.ptledovcrivith A . . ‘ The front 

Jus. within its walls is a 'Jlgis, the 

of the ehapel is festooned „ “ere driven 

votive ofierings of Christians ^ ^ gorid Gothic 

from Granada Those of Toledo is loo 

pile arc enough to warn you A .. ted' you cannot tell 
mixed and questionable Lman destiny, 

what gibbering wammgs ^at d™h»^ mhabitants 

would rise if it were st»T^._ i j—nn of their cin’ 
seem to know they are ' j „ try to be gliosts. 

beyond the end by remammg tlicre. so the) tr) h 

and elide about in felt slippers. , robust 

Tdedo-S numerous asses, howeve . » ' even 

mibe, clatter over .be bislonc S'^%'bile 

explosively. It isn’t ibeir sti^. 
you sniff incense, and you. must, ^ 

iavs from so mimy ancient ’"'fJrbmgb. uberc 
detonate on the on space, you wonder 

at times you expect an alley to cn i 
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whether a silly hoof maj not kick away a lump of ™ 
expose the sky underneath I do not remember ano 
sound there, except that, when standing alone 
past, pensive before the crumbling reminder of an 
which went awry long ago, an ass let go Ills ' 

soul just behind me Perhaps the asses, a race of the p' « 
blood, with convictions which never change, have been 
since before the Romans, even before the Phcenicians, 
have overheard ever} thing, and so know what to 
visitor mo\cs on at once, m that ptrtasive odour ot nmy 
incense, which he cannot help supposing, because it is ever} 
where, is a natural emanation from the past 

Nor docs It matter which way you turn, for }ou are s 
to get lost Confused by the romantic signs at every wme 
of the long, mixed and sombre glor} of this occult city, 
getting lost 18 quite right This was a capital of ’ 

portentous early with the row over Anus, for Protc 
began reasonably soon, after the Apostles left »t to us 
our best Then the Emirs and Caliphs came, and 
of all kinds, for four centuries, had to be , 

Christians returned to Toledo a few years after 
tlie Norman landed at Hastings, and the Cid , 

Alcaide Its archbishops began their empire of souls 
bodies with an authont} few emperors have . 

even desired, and ruled for ages with a magnificence vvnic 
lingers You enter the remaining glow and shadow 
The glory of absolute power subdues ^oubt, but its y 
glory IS the cause of tlie dread which lives diim y 
the cold gloom it casts <• 

How appropriate and sonorous, too, are the nam 
Toledo’s archbishops and kmgsl But only one nam 
Its history, and it was great m the fourteenth 
homely and genial to this Londoner Samuel LfiV} 

Ni synagogue here, and vve may rejoice to-day that e ^ , 

^ey to do It Samuel was treasurer '‘’.'’'“i; 
and probably knew what must happen to him , 

but his austere and lovely temple survives, and it 
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reconcile any just man to the Levys. It is no wonder that 
Spanish artists, poets and dramatists chose to live and work 
in Toledo. Yet tliey were bold men. Their personal magic 
must have been good, to ov'ercome the whispering of these 
stones. 

The clefts through the ancient masonry of tlie city ^s•ind 
about, up and down, at haphazard and endlessly. Most of 
the sunlight is excluded from these passages, but there is 
a narrow ribbon of hot sky overhead. It is very like the 
old quarter of an Algerian tovs-n, and for the same reason ; 
Arabic is said to have been spoken here till the Armada 
year, when it was suppressed. Tlie walls usually are as 
windowless as slieer cliffs, and their doors tltick with iron 
bo^sses. The liouses, for reasons wliich used to be knovk-r) 
within, turn their backs to the street; eadi house keeps its 
own share of sunlight in a path, and now and then, from 
your prison corridor of a street, you may peep through an 
iron grill in the w-all to a fountain in a privy radiance, white 
doves on its verge, shrubs that arc translucent green in 
that well of day, and Moorish tile-work as rich as die flowers. 
Nobody Is there. It is so still, quiet, and separate, that it 
might be an unapproachable enchantment. 

There was some talk of a cathedral, but no sign of it; to 
be without purpose beneath the eaves of Toledo was enough. 
Tliere was no need to hurrj'. One felt coeval with the stones, 
and a century or two did not matter. Once we did st-c a 
pinnacle lordly in the blue at the end of a lane; that suggested 
the catliedral, but it went bclund a cornice at a turn, and 1 
forgot it again. 

^ close are the walls, and indeterminate, and secret the 
quiet, tliat I was unaware we liad freed ourscKes from the 
entanglement at the moment when wc opened the right 
door. There was no warning, tliat I noticed. We were 
sutldcnly released and in the open. \'’e were loosed into 
a spacious wintry cliill, perhaps the origina} evening of the 
day wlien the roof was finished. Tlie extent of tlut bare 
disclosure of black and white marble pavement going bcvorel 
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mcrcd.ble ...hm so huddled a c.) Music ivas 

faint and wandering m a vast release , ^ a dusk, 

Tlie piers are of granite, pale and emphasisea m 

as if vou saw the very music— though the 
no mL .hau the cacollecon avithin the arches ^d recesses 
of rvhat rvas last hcard-.t ts too „ier 

do not Wv of an answer to to kind ^ “PP= „„„nn,e 
not to resist 1 surrendered N”' u , as, while 
When nobihty is manifest, and ^han reason . 

toe are fellow men. we are meption 

or reason, sometimes perhaps is Spanish 

of validity One is very small on the floor 01 =P 

cathedral, and jet the majesty IS ours Tpledanos 

Somehow wcfeltaftenvards as though we wmT l^d 

There is an mn. La Posada de la Sangre 
steps and round more comers than I counted, vvhere wn 
hv^ and wrote a book about a “nh lomo 

above Its courtyard is supported J',, n,bbed when 

capitals Tlie pillars must have >>“" there 

Cervantes leaned on them Some wine | , jpok 

and donkey s panniers A stately pourt- 

at us was busy at a stone cistern in > 

yard, of course, was the right place for ^ b„, 

We gazed round, reckoned up our ^ tliough 

doubted that we should become younger if we stajed, thoug 

the inn seemed promising -,,h1ic sauare, and 

Up the steps is the Zocodover, the /I" „ ' 

Ihe Lire of the citys hfe It was "-ket fy^ 
we knew that our nght to be there \„o„cto as 

sat with die rest, in the sun ^ ^balcony 

strangers Across the square is a little c 

round it, from which, I was told, name turned our 

when the Inquisition condemned tliem , t^ens was 
back on It Near us a small man m black Nelvetcen 
taking his case, a broad black hat on the back of hi 
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his eyes a pale grey curiously cold in a lean face so tanned. 
His supple hands, his bared throat and breast, were bronze. 
He eyed me strictly once, over his wine. I think I would 
back that diap, for the long run, against all inquisitions; 
and somehow that confidence was in accord with tJie inad- 
vertent word of the cathedral. 


EL CRECO 

There is a story that El Greco and Cervantes conversed 
in Toledo. We may as well believe it: weren t they both 
there? I fancy Domenico Theotocopuh was the man to 
know why Don Quixote’s countenance was ruelul, so ne 
,»ould J have laughed outrigl... H|s “I""*™'" ,'™““ 
have ahown in a smile, »hen alone. He 
through aomething like that; though, for his 
clearly and tvlthout complaint what the conflict 

And again, while those two men were able to meet ^d 
naturally would come together, it « “ SjScS 
that Shakespeare waa at work in London. Su^ I “^“^e 
point to a hopeful suppoaltion, which we 
meanly, or it miglit go, that the spirit of life ■» 
with what has to be done, and "’5“ 

eflbrt, to show what could be. We 

watch for that undivulged influence, which draws " to 
lift the tide of life to a record mark some day, and wash 

° m:„rS’e‘'^week? Wc„, tve do no. expect it jat.y 
next year. The daily use of the common acene by those 
who ie busily tuniing it to profluble ai^^t move faith 
to close the door sadly and quMy; to go inside. •» 
itself, when alone, that afmr aU it ts foolish >= ™ 

to come within the measure of tliree.score , 

though a thousand ages are short as a watch flia. ends the 

-t some Philip II. "'ho is » <!'>■' 
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verdure, and Their Eminences, whose splendour ncser 
sitisfics them unless we all go dosvn on our Imees to , 
keep down, and the taboos set up for our fears, an 
prowription, and that prohibition, and 
cstablishinents, togetlier as numbing as the 
doom alwajs and everj where, allow life the same 
to its brightest colours and lo\eliest form that a 
children get on the dole ,, 

Poor little people! Felix, who is 
joy and bounty, would have agreed to that but ^ 
him hesitate Part of the old palace in winch E Greco lived 
IS preserved in Toledo— or maybe tins was a house within 
the precincts of the vanished palace— and it has a g ’ 
on a height above the Tagus, at the south-west edg 
citv We were m that garden, sitting on a balustrade wcu 
up towards the sun Everjthmg about us suggested t wr 
now the tide was due to rise, for wc had just seen the co , 
of the great man s pictures, and had been to Santo 
with Its Lnliaro dtl Condt Orgar. and the roses aboit u 
were full Occasional!), faith m the immortality of vxnw 
transcends sad experience But Felix 
anarchy maj lurk m an idea He docs not object to • 

vet wonders whether we are >ct sound enough w it 

He said he thought it better to endure such as tmi p, 
and with an Inquisition thrown in to make things 
than that all we feckless atoms should be loose an ’ 

makmg worse punisliment for ourselves than au 
would ever uiflict ^„.v,pclral 

The arclihishops, he reminded me, had the ca d ^ 
built And \hilip, who commissinncd H Greco t P 
the MartyTdota of St Maunce, but who P"' J 
aside because i\conllicted with his mind, vvhich 
yet did pay the Vtist for the expensive 
in itl as a good pWron, he knew that paint costs 

-ry well, t&U, Felix But Uiese jealous functionar ^ 

Tv n -oh, bit the wonl, or hide it when pehlisW. or 

taking his easv unrecognisable, arc as blighting 
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frost and Rrcen fly. They keep life reduced and confined, 
if not without legal warrant. A proud governor whose 
piety made him happier in a dark thougii sacred closet, and 
whose sallow tliougliLs were for acquisition and punishment, 
would hate the colours and lair augury of E{ Greco. His 
inclination would be to turn such work to the wall, for tliere 
can be no question about the danger in tlie free play of light, 
a fact wliicii is knowTi intuitiNcly by e\ery man whose com- 
fort is in an established order. For tliat matter, we are all 
nerNOUs lest our order be disturbed, and stand quiet, though 
dubiously’, when energetic barbarians desire to abolish 
every liberty. \Vc may be overlooked if not provocative, 
and our order remain safe, if dead. Man is by nature timid 
and consen-ative. Tliat the spirit of life ever got HI Greco 
through to us is a surprise; but it ought not to surprise us 
that tlte nature of this survival had but scant notice for 
centuries. 

It is as hard at times to learn wltat critics of art are talking 
about as to get tlie meaning of the noise when literary 
critics are rattling school desks. Perliaps it has the same 
importance. Some people fancy that El Greco must have 
been mad, or at least had distorted vision whiclt he accept^ 
without humorous complaint. Wlien a Christian artist's 
work is buoyant with the authority and briglitness of Iris, 
unconscious of dispute, it is enough to make a judicious 
person quizzical. His serene and sparkling levity, as if 
rapture vivified his brush, seems not of the earth, for it is 
beyond our experience. You see it in his Hesurrection in 
the Prado Museum. The body is imponderable, and rises. 
The artist did not stop to remind himself of the law which 
gives matter its weight, compelled tltereupon to devise an 
illusion of what could not happen. The law of the spirit 
is to triumph; there was nothing for £I Greco to argue about. 
As did Bach, he but rejoiced. 

Certainly E! Greco was aberrant, TTiat is evident, because 
if one of us were noticed to be deaf to the day’s excitements, 
and even to the dinner-bell, bemused instead with the 
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notion that %ve t-ould see sometlimg; more itiiportant than 
the dny's ne\%s, tliough m\isiblc to the curious stare of 
other people, then our friends \vould have cause to grie\e 
El Greco, by that reckoning, liad a calenture 

Another critic of his, this one a connoisseur and an 
intractable admirer of the Greek ivho settled m Spam, docs 
not tlunk so he is sure that when El Greco give the religious 
houses what they thought they wanted he laughed up his 
sleeve Moreover, he did not suffer, so thinks hts critic, 
from astigmatism his etiolated saints were merely condi- 
tioned by the long and narrow altir-spiccs they liad to fill 
To me there sccim i very damnable difficulty m laughing 
up one’s sleeve, while pamtmg the consecration "ind the 
poets dream Tile deception unluckily, always shows m 
the result, dowses the lamp, and leaves but the wswal duU 
tliough skilfully accomplish^ job of work It is very un- 
fortunate, but the light goes out if you fool with it These 
madmen have all the luck No i^ical skill of a mocker 
could have put that glow behind El Greco's colours, as 
though they were translucent to the light of a world not 
this 

And why his saints are as we sec them I do not know It 
cannot be because they had to fill long and narrow spaces, 
for at times they are as lanky in a broad space , nor because 
the eye of tiie master was iskew, because there his figures 
are, m places, to show tliat his sight could be as good as 
that of fus critics 1 do not know what was the matter with 
him, except that he could easily manage things that would 
be miracles if we did them 

It might be as well simjdy to admit that vvhen an artist 
evidently knows what we know, yet transcends the fact 
to make it revelatory, his oddity is but die display of a 
value which cannot be seen from where we stand We are 
not wrong, we are right, withm our own confine, but he 
IS aware of an extension mvisible to us 

El Greco went to Spam as an alien, and remained one 
Yet he conformed even tn the Toledo of the Inquisition 
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He must have noted the %vindmills, too, but was not an 
errant knight; he knew that the grinding of wind may be 
ignored. Ife was a quiet dtizen, n?gular in his ser\ices. 
He accepted; it was as futile as ever to kick against tlie 
pricks. There was all the freedom lie needed in another 
space, where the usual writs do not run, and he was not 
likely to be found. 

He is still an alien, and startling, when first seen. He has 
both the intensity of John the Baptist and the gladness of 
a pagan. His saints may be in part the consequence of 
astigmatism, but they arc dangerous. In their own luminous 
dimension, so vividly not ours, tliey ought not to be real, 
but disconcertingly are. El Greco, with his eyes turned from 
us, looking to things we cannot see, may be mad; but tmt is 
oidy relative to our good sense, which we prove in the things 
we do. 


MIRAGE FRO.M THE ESCORIAL 

At the Escorial, Fabian was missing. I found him sitting 
with his back to the Palace, considering the pines and 
boulders of tlie steeps below. “I don’t want to go on 
walking," he explained. "The best thing about this palace 
is its site— this mountain would be all right without i 
palace. I'm told it has 10,000 doors. 000 staircases, lots 
of kings in sarcophagi, 300 irales of corridors, and more 
glass than all the tomato frames in the Lea Valley. ave 
me alone. Tev^ay I don't feel strong enough for the last 
hundred staircases.” , 

"You haven't been reading that review of your novel, 


have you ? I saiv it at the hotel." 

"Me? What if I have? After the Vimy Ridge, the cnucs 

can do nothing to worry me. Besides, I've always known, 
without being told, that though some fellows ^vnte noye 
for the fun of it, just as I do, others are bom novelists. 

"There is a difference. You can tell the native ^ ^ 

usually, apart from their noveb, when they 
write anything else." ■ 
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"I know So the critics are silly when they expect a 
mortal man, who isn't a novelist bom, to ^^TIte a novel as 
though lie were Whj should he, when usually he gets 
no fun out of novels that arc said to liavc every attribute 
of genuine fiction’" 

"There is a reason for it, Fabian It is injudicious to 
ignore the categories of t)ie market If your book isn t 
exactly like a novel, how the devil are the stallkeepers to 
know what to do with itF* 

' But I don't want to supply the stalls regularly vvith 
goods tiiat have no more doubt about their smell and shape 
than there is in a trilogy, or three boxes of breakfast food 
I couldn't if I tried I wish I could " 

' You need a special gift for it Besides, there is an 
orthodoxy of fiction, which you ought not to question, for 
it IS trade custom Trade customs are never ignored, except 
by reckless idiots ' 

"All right If I do another novel, then once more over 
the top, my son — straight for (he wire That’ll start the 
automatic guns again ^mebody told me you ve tried your 
hand at fiction Tell me, what is a novel?" 

"I don't know I fancy nobody knows But it is supposed, 
worse luck, to tell a story For further guidance there arc 
Pilgrim's ProgTfSJ, Itobmson Crusoe, Tristram Shandy, 
Pukuick Papers, Vanity Fair, Mdy Dick, fVar and Peace, 
The Ordeal of Ittchard Feverel, Tess, G'ltne and Punishment, 
Pengmn Island, Mr Jeeves, Ulysses, and Mrs Dalloziay, 
and perhaps the Book of Job When you \ e struck a formula 
out of that lot, let me see it ’ 

"Let's think that over Perhaps I shall live some years 
yet How long do you guess it ought to take to extract 
the true form of a novel from your little lot?" 

"If we could ask lliat scientist who was trying to extract 
sunshine from cucumbers for release in raw and inclement 
IS corners, he might be able to tel! us To make matters 
ri V. you must have noticed that the cinematograph is 
Yet lie ccolay the deuce with us Millions of people are 
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read this,’ onlj to find that it had the consistency and attrac- 
tion of jesteniaj’s porridge, pale and lumpy Notinslimg 
stuff, too, with treacle, for diosc who tan manage it Not 
every novelist who is sure he needn't bother about his 
transitional passages and droughty areas, m vvlucit die urge 
of Ills spirit IS feeble, has tlie disarming gusto, the comic 
spirit sparkling in him from unflagging and uncannj power, 
of improvident Dickens Tliat fellow went on talking 
without a stop while adding to the people wc know by 
shaking his sleeves over the floor " 

‘I think sometimes,’ said Tabian, “tint the adventuring 
of tile mind in the novel has ceased The urge of our spirit 
IS only for strolling about So much of the writing of fiction 
seems little more than the designing of labels for seductive 
confections They stand in rows on the shelves, and stir 


no emotions, but only a hesitating desire ’’ 

' Perliaps because the novel, like the drama, lias become 
solace chiefly It n almost forgotten tint the novel is a forni 
of letters Do j ou know of a character m modem fiction, all 
of It, who IS as notable as Mrs Battle, and will live as long ? 
She was not portrayed by a novelist The writing of fiction 
IS now a trade, with the restrictions compelled by the costly 
plant needed for the huge and regular supply of an article 
and Its wide distribution It lias become a profitable medi- 
cine for the multitude which suffers from speed, noise, and 
anxiety Readers need soothing, and the novel is for that 
So It should be I don’t object to that Soft bodies 
made miserable by monotonous wheels going round ought 
to get anodyne m printed matter They must have the 
stuff — they ought to have it The writers who give ii to 
them deserve the bays Anj dung that lielps is good to have 
“Well, they get it, with other balm and physics But 
the careless benevolence of the critics, some of whom supply 
the stuff, IS another theme In time, they forget they are 
serving'^etters, and not the trade Vm not blaming tliem 
they’ve ^eiy excuse — the wheels go too fast for every- 
body Still^^he unique quality of such a writer as Stella 
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Benson all but vanishes in the flood with the truth that the 
novel is not always a commodity, but is sometimes a book. 
The virtue of lier civilising wit is lost to sight, except that 
a few anxious watchers hail a treasure just showing now and 
then in the hurrying Botsam. . . . And as a standai^ of values 
is involved, don’t you flunk that for critics as well as writers 
this becomes a matter of conscience? Yet here we are, a 
new vast reading public has been discovered, and 50 far it is 
shy of anyflting but fiction It knows nothing of literature 
and the arts. It is only since the year before last that every- 
body learned to read. And that new reading public is not 
only of immense value to the book trade, it is the deciding 
power in a society distracted by conflicting opinions in tiic 
very crisis when anarchy is once more in conflict with law 
for possession of us. There is a general uprising against 
civility. Not Athens now, but Timbuctoo again That 
ought to dra»v the attention of any sort of writer. TIic 
problems of only a novelist arc inv'oh'ed in movements 
which arc flirowing up the forgotten rough stuff from the 
bottom. The bully gets Uie delightful right to wallop 
intelligence, which once kept him in order, and then fancies 
he can beat Jove in chucking thuiiderbolts. If our genial 
and sentimental novelists and critics cannot sec what is 
upon us then their charming page.i will soon be as useful 
as the paper where the picnic was held last summer. It is 
time wc were ready for the Plug-Uglies. It ought to be 
something to us wlien bnitcs would stable in the temple " 

"It Is. I should like to be )*ounger," said Fabian. "Is 
England to bo the last ditch? Good for us then. We can 
do it. We ought to have kncnvii that the first casualty in a 
war to make the world safe for democracy would be the 
private soul, ft was. ft fell with the opening of gunfire — 
not cs'cn decently buried — kicked into a difdi. And_ now, 
of course, the temple is threatened. All right, we'll see 
about that ... I say, tlwuglt— slall we win?" 

"If wc don’t, we sIuH go back to feathers and s^ampum. 
Tlierc are problems enough for a novelist to-day, wlien 
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the challenge to him is to give up his brains A novel, ^ve 
know, should tcH a storj , but what a \crj rum stor^ it could 
he, with reality as it is’” 

‘Yes, and dangerous for whoever does it, and imsetthng 
for whoever understands Yet whit is all this fuss about 
a story’ Tlie novel is miration So is the essaj, and I’d 
say that both are lutobiographj, the criticil relation of 
selected experience, should tliat liave significance for others ” 
Fabian, jourc m lutk then Have another cut at it 
You are called to-day for one more effort, still anoUicr little 
attempt on cliaos and old night!” 

Here, casj Ivc had enough of war Our holidays 
are not over, are they’ WTiats more, I thought jou were 
all for the tradition, and for peace and quiet Now you talk 
like a sergeant-major at the battle-station ” 

‘Well our tradition is threatened You know it is 
Y et the matter is a bit difficult Can tradition and free thought 
be reconciled ’ The knot does look hard to untie I vc never 
been quite able to get it straight But I remember hearing 
of a master-manner of the hrtics He inaj lielp us 
‘ That roan would take his departure from a Cornish 
headland, bound towards the Hooglj For niontlis he would 
not see land— not a loom of it He would have to judge 
leeway, keep to the rating of the chronometers, solve his 
doubts of the compass His only support was his faith m 
his seamanship, his science m the use of the cliarts, in weather- 
lore, and in reading the sun, moon and stars He was a lonely 
man, the responsibility was his He had to keep the right 
course, as near as he could judge it, by the use of his mind 
upon the discoveries science Iiad made m the navigation 
of a ship Many days he would not have a sight of a heavenly 
body, while his ship drove on through gloom and uproar 
To all appearance be was lost 

One night that ship s master would appear on the quarter 
deck, and say to the officer of tlie watch Send a man mto 
the fore-ngging Tlie Hoogly light should be showing 
bodJ'''"2jfi!l, starboard bow 
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"Up the man would slun, and he would be hardly aloft 
before he would sing out: 'Light on the starboard bow, two 
pointsl’ 

"No anarchy there No trusting solely to intuition and 
the divinity of the instincts. No deference to the mob or 
any otlier authority. Only tlie bold and skilful use of the 
best knowledge, the indmdual reason against all the powers, 
and a strict regard, in solitude, for the traditional code of 
his craft. That is how he found liis mark. He discliarged 
his responsibility to society that way." 


LA StANCHA 

Our motor-bus, the same old ruin which would not 
assemble for any man except its young driver, but would 
fly for him when he winked, began a long run through La 
^^ancha, across Castile to Andaiusra. We tvere bound for 
somewhere over the Sierra Morena. 

Though we viewed it only from a bus, La Manclia, said 
to be a dry and obdurate region, w’as as mucli like lofty 
morning as any land 1 have seen. Tlie bus itself, of course, 
was only a lunacy of ours Intruding into a space where time 
had made no difference. Wc felt a little ashamed of it. We 
ought to have been on Iiorseback, without knowing and 
not caring when we should reach any particular place. 
Spain does not attempt to keep pace with tlie latest speed; 
it invites dawdling and case, but go on if you must. 

Often we wished to stop, for we saw hamlets and people 
that suggested we could do no better whatever distance we 
covered that day, but our engine merely hooted and flew on. 
Has our newly acquired ability to get right off the eartJi, 
or, at the least, when travelling, to have pneumatic insulators 
between us and the earth which streams by as a fleeting 
illusion, anything to do uidi our discontent? Something 
we seem to have lost, anyhow, which used to be as right as 
meat and drink; though we cannot stop to look for it. We 
fly on. 
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Surpnssnglj, the tousled blick head over the wheel m 
front of us, after some hours, nude a proud flounsh, as does 
an organist at Ins grand finale The bus stopjjcd We 
alighted, now there was a cliance TNOrythmg at once was 
still There wis no sound There was a hawk hovering 
over a liole province of com Tlie full weight of the sun 
fell on us, and we bowed to it, like the com I heard we 
were near Manzanares Tlie only cloud over the land, for 
none was in tlie sky, accompanied the drift of a flock of sheep 
as a high column of dust Tins was Cervantes' countrj, 
still with Us wheat and barley, olives and vmejards, on a 
tliirsty brown earth We had our feet on that earth now, 
things w ere close and did not stream past, and they became 
serious 

I could sec at once, for msiance, why tlie ICnight mistook 
sheep m tlie distance for an army on tlie march It was a 
natural mistake Anyone here might make it Don Quixote, 
at Manzanares, became as logjc^ as the gravest Premier, 
and his errors and self-deception just as explicable All 
evidence accorded with Ins faith A little windmill stood 
not far away, beyond some olives It had an outlandish 
and insulting pose Tliat attack on a windmill v\as as excus- 
able as a charge of political eloquence down on this or that, 
an mevitable mdiscretion Tlxe man being what he was, 
and the windmills of La Mancha wlxat they are, the outcome 
Was as likely as whatever moves us to admit that the actmty 
of a rational government is only what we expected Cer- 
vantes was as artful as Sliakespearc, he knew what he was 
lilting at He had experienced the resistance of the world 
While bent and toiling over the earth, he had been forced 
to observe clods very closely The daily scene was no joke, 
but he turned it mto great fun, because it is better to laugh 
than to get angry with the way of thmgs 

A sporadic group of buildings within white walls, perhaps 
a large farmhouse, stood back from the road Our invasion 
of its gates did not appear to surprise the people who met 
us we might have been there the day before and here we 
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were again. Tliey did not repeat tlie welcome, but we could 
see we had a right to be there. An elderly man and his 
wife, a tough and homely pair, who had probably remained 
at the same age while their granddiildren began to overtake 
them rapidly, were no more put out by our arrival, and 
showed no more fuss, than the hawk over their com; tJieir 
maids stood in the background fixed in curiosity. Tlie man 
had a word with his wife, who at once shot commands at 
tlie group behind, and disappeared with them. 

Our host led us through a dark corridor, illuminated mainly 
by reflections from old china and copper utensils lianging 
on the walls, into a small falio, which was roofed ivith a 
grape vine on a lattice. The floor wus flagged. A table 
was tliere, with a white cloth. The man brought out a 
generous flagon of wine- TTie sunlight, filtered by tho live 
canopy, was greenisli and cool, but It splaslied through holes 
in the screen and made a bright chequer and filigree on the 
linen. Suspended from the vine, as orderly as lanterns, 
were young bunches of jade beads. 

The man told us of his crops. He had grown to a good age 
tliere himself, through many difficulties, so I suppose he 
would know how the roots of olives prefer to go. He was 
looking to a future which, for all lus toughness, he could 
not reach; he had planted more trees. I saw no clock in 
tliat house, and remembered that public clocks in Spain are 
scarce. What do olive trees, planted for the future, want 
with clocks ? I thought this man would never be rich, no 
matter how he planted, but he was as independent of an 
Economic Conference as his dogs. He represented, like 
his brown earth, a substantial and enduring Spain. \STiiIe 
he talked, ami we ate, our stout but limlwr hostess, who 
now honoured us with her best dress, stood and gossiped 
with a traveller at tlic other end of die table, while directing 
her maids with her eyes. She spoke so quietly tiat I could 
not hear her voice, but to sec the gradous play of her hands, 
and the slight movements cf her head while sensibility 
changed her expression into smiles or shade, would have 
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Riven tlic heart of a perishing lawjcr more warmth and 
luicc rehx and fabian were watching her as if here vvas 
shrewd and good-natured Dcmcter, now a little grej, u 
in a new silk sliawl, its frmges in concert with the recital 
of her hands Robin had slanted his glass of wine in a ray 
from the lattice o\erhead, and seemctl trying to divme i 
meaning of the ruhj anagram thr<»\vn on the cloth He wa 
unaware that he fitted nicely into a group which, in i 
setting, he so mucli admires in an old mastei 

Our driver joined us, or rather stood at a door, an ga'c 
us a remorseless look He put his foot through the picture 
We must go Tliere was yet a long way to go - f 
That bus soon became the deserved purgatory for o 
wlio never know when they are well off but must sc oi , 
with frivolous minds, for something different Uo 
course, sank his chin on his nccktic, and slept His 
IS of teak and bound m brass The punishment o 
would not worry him he would wnkc up at the end of c e j 
and ask, as a sound journalist How many revolution 
that lot ^ The rest of us oscillated m resignation . , 

I had forgotten that we must cross the Sierra M • 
for tlie long shadowlcss plain had flattened 
so the abrupt change disturbed when wc entered a for i 
gorge, mounted towards comers that ended on s yi 
dared the wheels on a verge where monstrous crags o 
hung deeps that fell to zero Fehx, looking owr t e 
for a bottom he could not see, remarked that this 
scene of Don Quixote s penance among the boulders, 
his adventure with the madman . and without dou ^ 
Knight could very easily have performed penance tie 
sitting quiet where Sanclio left him till he vvas 
his sms would have come back to him in that 

Night fell, and still we poured on and on he 

us ^ar our driver was lost, and instinct was rig it 
never paqsed His blessed machme had swilled at t ^ ^ 
fount of eternal motion, we could leave it only i 
overside intcHhe dark We sliould nev er stop again 
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tlie mad sjiirit of tliosc mountains had tanked both engine 
and driver. \Vc arrivt-d at wrong towns, glad of their lamps, 
but saw thoin facie bcliind us, Ojjrc, once only, wc were in 
luck. Our Dying prison stuck in a narrow allcj’ at a bend 
in a village, nobody kticw wJicre. \Vc were not sorry to be 
witnesses, at that hour, of the death of the brute, though 
we condoled w ith its driver, who certainly lo\ cd it. He merely 
grinned, shook his locks from his eyes, and his familiar 
obeyed him as if stone walk were immaterial, when he 
willed it. We were off again. 

When hope was far astern, and we had ceased to care 
about what would iuppen next, our drixer stopped. No 
reason showed. It was a small and lamplcss town, but 
perhaps he had resolved to give his poor wheels a rest. 
Tlus town would luve to do. There miglit be an empty 
bam in It. W'e were loitl it xva.s Ubeda, and a hasty refer- 
ence, with a liglited match, to s guide-book sliowed that 
Ubeds was not worth mentioning. Dot it wss alJ we sftouM 
get; our driver was outside, lighting a cigar. 

We found ourselves beneath a long and venerable building, 
of tlie Renaissance, as well as it could be seen in the dark, 
but an arciiitectural study xvas not what we wanted: though 
I could stand upright, if I did not try to do more. Somebody 
said that this was tltc palace of a marquis, and named him 
to us, hut I have forgotten his name; he has been dead 
several centuries. 

Would our honours care to sleep there ? Tliis suggestion 
by folly, when we were numbed, was untimely, but we went 
inside. 

Tlie interior expanded into mysterious vistas, in the way 
of an alcazar; and as if the marquis had ordered long ago 
that nothing should ever be dianged, only his ancient 
candelabrum was doing its best over an austere court. It 
was not easy to believe any'thing tliere. I noticed a vague 
upper gallery, from wbicdi bodiless faces peered dowTi at us. 

Something queer had happened. Had we got into tlie 
xvTong period? Tlie costumes of the ladies who xvelcoined 
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us helped to this doubt, though thej uere as dihghtful as 
figures i» a dream sometimes can be, or pcrliaps all was 
well, and we had only mterruplul a dress rehearsal of an 
old (Irinn in the scrj home of its original It was liard to 
ttll uliich, for tint palace was as baflling as unreadable 
mtiqiiity usuallj is when you don’t know v/here you arc 
1 remember no more of that night 


DEVOTIONS AT U8EDA 

When I woke the house was there It was veritable, if 
Tabiin singing while he shaved at a mirror the marquis 
had left on tlic wall meant anything Our apartment 
suggested, too, that a venerable mansion m Spam has an 
aflinity with mommg which the best of flats m the Maryle- 
bone Road cannot claim Tliat marquis must have knowm 
how to live and what to have about liim, he had tlie space 
and leisure to be civilised JIis house, though, his turned 
democratic, and is a parador for travellers , he buildod better 
than he knew , 

Tlie brightness of that morning was rare, and evade 
definition Tlie right things were cnlianced in it It 
of the kind which you see when you wake witli the 
stitious conviction tliat all is well, unless it be spoiled 
went to a window The foliage in the plaza had not mov 
yet The day was not two hours old The eastern sky was 
clear gold, and alive and shnil with wheeling swifts 
aromatic wood was burning , 

Haven t you been looking for this for years ^ sa^i^ 
Fabian ‘ Shall we go out and put sand in our engine 
It was Sunday You could see that, without referring 
to a calendar Even maniacal engines should be given no 
sand on a Sunday ^ , 

"All right,' said Fabian, “tlien suppose we go out an 
pray for all machinery^ Let us ask the good God to turn 
the wheels the right way — ^men ought to know they can 
get this jolly slant on the job " 
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Onl/ the swifts ansM'cred him. I am not sure about 
Fabian's economics, but it is oatain that anyone who has 
not lieard the music of the spheres has not the ear for it. 

The house was silent, and appeared to be deserted. 
Only the faint smell of a wood fire showed that it was alive. 
We wait about it quietly, and could not find a piDar, door, 
or handrail, that was not in concert. The interior, nearly 
all of stone, was cool, but the op«ied main door framed 
intense day outside, with a white ass tethered to a post. 

There was a church, the CapilU del Salvador, across the 
square. Its west front iwas in shadow. The sun had not 
had time to get down to the base, but the tawny walls were 
releasing some of the glow they had been absorbing for 
centuries. The toiver was high in the morning, and snap- 
dragon flowered on its upper ledges. 

Priests were celebrating within. Fabian commended the 
purity of the notes of the choristers, and was charmed to 
hear that their voices svere pagan; they might have been 
sjngtng in a grove. However that may be, I could acknotv- 
ledge the beauty and dignity of a ritual I do not u'ell know. 
There were tliree worshippers, and ive two observers. As 
it happened, the tinkling of the Sanctus bell did not disagree 
with the snapdragon on the tower. The priests at their 
ancient rite, so much more ancient than their old church, 
affected us, in tliat setting, in a way for ever beyond the 
scope of the most brilliant actor manager. This disturbed, 
one did not know why, tliough we did not pause to reflect 
on that. Very likely it was the %’oices of the boys about the 
vaulting shafts. The reason why beauty affects us Is never 
very clear, and it is not worth wfiile stooping to look for it. 
The invocation of the unseen by hapless men, yet with a 
decision in faith wliirii comes of fitmifiarit}' %v:th an ancient 
ricual ivhere the very walls and piers lift like pnif.<c, and to 
music, must stir even a witness who is a stranger, standing 
apart. I felt this, watcJiing a girl in black kneeling on 
the stones with her arms outstretched to the sanctuary; 
and then turned to peer into a gloomy cliapcl beside me. 
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An image, the size of life, hung rueful on its cross, 

Its crowTi awrj, its beard dust^, and wearing a pur of purple 
silk pantalets Its tawdry finery in neglect was worse than 
the realistic wound m its side 

We got out of It We stood listening to the sw ifts, trying 
to recover an earlier poise How long can the morning 
promise be kept ^ 

We moved awaj from that diurch in something like 
dismay What music and what ntual could redeem so 
casual jet dismal an ofience^ If it did not mean dry-rot at 
the heart then it had no meaning, winch is worse That 
idol, we fancied, was as stultiljing, because it was of the 
same order, as the ugly images wJiicli prompt state-mongers 
to consider in solemn conferences what they must do to 
suppress earths bountj, and how to avoid peace while 
seeming to promote it We have such buildings, named 
as nghtlj as Salvador, and such a message to deliver therein, 
and tlien empty the beiutj of both with advertisements 
that would bankrupt the shop-window display of a dealer 
m underclothes Tlie priesthood must fear the bold and 
reviving word, fear it as much as do statesmen when for- 
mulating dev ices to help mankind Wo know those devices 
Thej agree that tJie only way to use tlie result of sun and 
ram upon the earth is to chock fruitfulness, for our benefit, 
while protecting the perishing harvests with hedges of 
bajoncts 

Yet we are told there must be a revival of faithi What, 
m an image in purple drawers and a crown hanging loose ? 
That suggests instead another and permanent crucifixion, 
and no hope of a resurrection Besides, it may not help us 
to revive faith in sacrifice when the earth now is fairly soaked 
« ilh the blood of our offerings to this lovely image and that 
Nothing seems to come of it but tlie plague Most people 
have the stink of it in their nostrils, and are wondering 
whether the air will ever again be fresh and cool witli day- 
spring It is certain we shall see no advent while continuing 
to giv e to dead forms the liomage due to spirit Elaborating 
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more industriously on the old base of our affairs will not 
give again today the appearance of good fortune. Instead, 
that may bring down on us night absolute. But if we had 
another standard of values! 

Though what is it we want? Who knows It is beginning 
to look as if we must either change our idols or let our 
temples founder in another onset of the desert. It is sure 
to prove impossible, whatever our sincerity, to live in an 
age of science with the images and impulses usual to savages. 
We may not find salvation, but only dismay and horror, 
in the use of the powers that are ours if we pray for only 
greater cunning in their traditional use. That would be 
no happier than dressing the familiar image in a more 
fashionable style. What does the image represent? We 
need not rightly adjust Its croivn unless our answer leaves 
the morning clear of fear and guns. 

Robin and Felix heard the question a.sked as we strolled 
across the square to the inn. What’s a)) this about? They 
were standing by the post where the ass was tetliercd. 

Our doubt was explained to them, but Robin only chuckled. 
"Let’s ask this chap," he said, drawing the donkey’s ear 
through his hand- "He is said to have had an early word 
about it." 


CORDOVA 

While the earth has ilb innate whicli no bright morning 
can cheer, it is strange that men sliould labour to extend 
and deepen its shadows. You svould think we could be con- 
tent with our fated condition, from which not et-cn the gods 
can lift us. When a blind child grieves because it cannot 
see the flowers, its sorrow is all it ivill get. 

But ivhen, from another and a better vantage, we Jeani 
tJiat so many of our troubles are contrived, and are unbecom- 
ing to intelligence, and lliat it rests solely *\ith ourselves 
whether or not we let all slip down to Gehenna, to stay 
tliere, then what a likely place earth is, if only we could 
find the mind for a new attempt upon it! \\’e w ere travelling 
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tliroupli tJie \ alley of the GMadalrjuivIr, and a giildi'-book 
had told us that \nc should see only a hot and dreaty barren 
Verj’ hkcly »t js that, s\hon compared with \%hat it was 
when the Arabs ruled tt, for Cordova under its Caliphate In 
the tenth centur)- was the most civilized city In Europe. Tlie 
Moors left this region a garden, but the rcfonnlng swords 
of tlic Chnstjans were not the pro}>cr lools for irrigation 
works, which therefore lapsed Because water failed, the 
trees died, so the climate changcil, and ilie barren reappeared. 
Tile 'lame religious seventy dcstrojod the public bailis in 
Cordova, and abolished the Iibrancs and the learning with 
the trees 

As we saw the valley, its com, olives, viricyanis, oranges 
and iximegranaics were sunkient to lessen the threat of 
stonj barrens, should we ever cease to be eager for the 
punishment of opinions not ours, and sliould we lose our 
fear when faced by knowledge vvhicli Js strange. As a barren 
place this was doing as well as was asked of it. 

Cordova itself, so Uie legend also went, has been but the 
sad ghost of itself for many centuries, and becomes fainter. 
We were warned to expect a city long in decay, with tombs 
and memories for its cJiief pleasures Robin reminded us, 
not altogether as evidence of what is called Progress, of 
tlio<ie stepping-stones of our dead sclv es by which we rise to 
higher things and come to be where we arc, Uiat Cordova 
under the Moors had nine hundred public baths and seventy 
public hbranes, one with enough manuscripts to start a 
civilization with all its resjuironients, about a thousand 
years before borough councils and Mudic and Boot began 
to do what they could for us; and perhaps we arc too ready 
to suppose that vve left the Jicathcn nowhere on the day when 
we could go to the Derby by tram 

At first it did appear as if vve could say farewell to Cordova 
soon after our driver had backed round Not so much as 
a tomb was showing, and no more use for memory thm 
what IS wanted of it in a new multiple store Robin, wlio is 
fond and curious about origins, saw Arabian blood in the 
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noses and stature of the men about the streets, and in the 
eyes of the ladies, for he was anxious that our visit siiould 
not be tvasted; and we agreed vvilh fum, to save argument, 
as the morning was hot. The Moors certainly have left 
words for use in most of the old crafts of Spain — our o%vi] 
cordwainer is from Cordova, once famous for its leather — 
yet words keep their impress longer than race, and ten 
centuries is all the time ardent men and women need to 
make a general average statement of most of the pure blood 
in Europe. 

The city became itself as soon as we left a modem tljorougli- 
fare, and turned into a tangle of footpaths; it began to promise 
that the longer we stayed die more it might allow. In those 
aimless causeways with whitewashed walls, hot and and 
enough, we saw that the Moorish delight in water and 
gardens has not quite dried up. The instinct survives, 
Slough parched, and might grow with good effect whenever 
a chance for its refreshment returns. At frequent inter\’als 
in the unlikely walls, pictures were recessed, courtyards 
with rosy overfalls of iMugainvilia and plantains throwing 
green arches. The/j/mofthe poor, more numerous, were 
enclosures of tlie sub-tropics. We entered one, which was 
overlooked by the windows of many families. Here there 
was a communal effort. Its women were slapping linen at 
its fountain. Vines and shrubs were growing wherever 
there was standing room, and flowers streamed from every 
sill. We were told there were annual prizes for tlie best 
palm in the city. Then this must have taken tJie first? 
No, your honour, tlie sixth. 

It is just as well to be reminded Uiat with a half-promise 
of security in a barrow-load of mould, the pleasure men 
find in gardens is as native as the fun tiiey find, when tlie. 
weather is suitable, in oonaete gun-emplacements. Human 
nature cannot be clianged. We are assured of that daily 
by those who perhaps dread their affairs might not go as 
well as formerly if wc ceased to be obedient simpletons; 
and again it is so easy for us, when disappointed, to agree 
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on the ibscnco of liojjc We al«a}5 admit tliat notiwng in 
Jiiiinan nature lint is good tan rliange for iJit better ^ct 
who really doubts that our nature cm be rtadil) clnngcd, 
from bid to worse? IIow pessimistic ire the gun makers 
o\er our Mrtucs, md how rich’ 

Ihe great mosr\iu. at Conto\a, now its cathedral, winch 
once nnde the citj the n\al of Mecca, is still called La 
Mczquita, though it is consccntcd to the Virgin The 
exterior is tmprotnismg Tlierc is a surround of iiiasonr} of 
great height built during the Caliphate, massive, buttressed, 
and battlemcnted, because there is nothing like a heart} 
insistence on God the Compassionitc for raising hell and 
huge gates that are oriental m st}le, but of the fourteenth 
conturj, when tlic Moors had gone To muddle matters 
a trifle further, some Homan milestones, found on the old 
road from Cordo\a to Cades (which we call Cadiz) arc 
embedded here and there 

There is no expectation of anything good when going 
from the narrow street through the Gate of Pardon, so the 
spaciousness of the Courtjard of the Oranges is a surprise 
Palms and orange trees art in parallel rows, and once, we 
hear, their boles earned peeps into the mosque, through 
tile colonnades within but not to-dav, for most of tlie gate- 
ways into the building arc walled up Central m the great 
faiio IS a fountain which was placed there by a cahph in tlie 
eighth century That courtyard with its light and shade, 
the \oices of children playing m the cloisters, and the women 
with their pots gossiping at tlie fountain, caused us to lose 
our curiosity in the Holy of Holies There was no wonder 
m It, only restfulness, and the impression of continuity 
We liad time to look round and to read that Seneca and 
Lucan were bom in Cordova, and that on tins site, before 
Tank crossed from Africa to begin an Arabic culture m 
Europe, was the Visigothicchurdi of St Vincent A woman 
laughed over at the fountain 

r noticed on an ancient door jamb, as we entered the 
mosque an indecent scrawl, date about yesterday or the 
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day before. At the verge of the interior we instinctively 
paused before venturing further. Only gradually did tlie 
twilight allow definition to the sliapes ahead, and permit 
us with patience to see deeper and deeper into a forest of 
pillars, though not to the end of it. The silence, tlie dusk, 
and tliat uniformity of steins lost in suggested arches close 
overhead, was so like a first glance into the severity of the 
jungle that it brought us to a stand. What ought one to do 
here? 

The monotony of the shapes in a space which seemed 
endless, with night wailing just overhead, had the same 
effect as that reading of hjsiojy which tells of cjtrles, by 
which a civilisation is always relumed to tlie point from 
which it set fortli, and so comes to nothing but the need to 
begin another cycle, if it can. 

The truth is. the great mosque is but an architectural 
gJiosr, .and its silence is not of proud accomplishment, but 
only the inability of a skeleton to speak. The pavement, 
now brick, or nondescript, once was mosatc. There are still 
about a tliousand pillars, but the original open-work ceiling, 
which was richly carved and paint^, is neariy all hidden 
by an absurd eighteenilwentuiy cross-wulting. It is said 
that suspended from the flat roof, wiien the Moors ivere 
here, w-ere tliousands of {amps. One has to imagine tiiem, 
a difficulty in the dark. 

Tliere is enough, however, to hint at the first splendour 
of the place. The pillars are ntonolithtc, and of an extra- 
ordinary diversity of colour and material, jasper, marble, 
breccia, and porphyry. Tlie capitals arc as dis'erse. hfost 
of the sliafts are simple, but some are twisted; and I noticed 
tliat ministrants of another ritual here, in the neighbourfiood 
of an altar, are in the habit of resting their lighted tapers 
against their near slufts, especially tltose that are fluted 
or twisted, blackening and splintering them. It is wlut is 
left of the prayer-nidics of the Moors tliat say most of 
what we have lost. One tvouU find it hard to believe that 
the artists who created tliat secluded lacowork of gems were 
o 
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of a culture supported thicBy by mtngue, torture, treachery 
and the scimitar and then one remembers ^the nobility of 
Gothic, and by %\)nt methods, at times, the authority of 
Jesus has been impressed on the memory of the careless 
To return to the brightness of the courtyard uas a relief 
If, when inside the mosque, one pardons much because of 
the sur\i\al of those exquisite recesses where the cahplis 
used to pray, jet, v\hen one turns about, tJicre in the centre 
of the old building is the intrusi\e lustiness of the Renais- 
sance cathedral No getting round that \\ hen Charles V 
came here m 1526, he isrcportcdtolmesaid to the Cathedral 
Chapter, ^ou ha\c built what you or others might have 
built anywhere, but you have destroyed something that was 
unique in the world 

\\e mentioned this to a Spanish friend He agreed. 
Yes, he confessed the cathedral is very bad, but it is 
lucky Let us thank the Virgin but for her, (here would 
be no mosque It would have been destroyed Her altar 
saved it And he added, eagerly, a peseta for your old 
mosaics' Look at tliatl 

Already we were looking A peasant girl was moving 
from the fountain towards t)ie Gate of Pardon She bad the 
cut and trim of the lady, who had no past, m the original 
garden, though her body was more secret She bore a 
brown jar on her head without knowmg it was a burden 


OUTLOOK ON THE SIERRA MOftENA 

Tile Alcaide of Cordova, or perhaps an alcalde, had sent 
us an invitation, and witli it good news of Montdla, a 
local wine with a bouquet of its own My room in the 
city gave me a long view of the Sierra Morena Its window 
was high above the town Perliaps those lights changing on 
the sierra would be equal to the almond smell of JVIontilla 
The air of Cordova is remarkably clear, and the definition 
of the mountains was acute It was cool up there, too, and 
I was growing curious about the news that should be coming 
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from tlw north. Wliai was happening to tlie Economic 
Conferences ? (Well, any excuse for solitude, now and then.) 

I knew already that if in London the discussion by men 
of all nations alxaut the best way to light a steady lamp for 
mankind ^v•as disheartening with its suggestion of a brawl 
in a power-station, in the noise was much less, and 
only fitful. A casual glance shows tint these Spanish news- 
papers give more attention to lat loros than to New York 
and London, and perhaps they are right. British and French 
newspapera, in the south of Spain, are usually a week old. 
One day you arc cheered witJj a newspaper from London 
which is confident that a!) is well; at a meeting oftlje Powers, 
thougli each is pursuing its own paf)j to good fortune, 
hoping that its hutnane generalities in public will disguise 
its real intent, yet somehow all the diplomatists have become 
suiprisingly sociable on tlie same road. 

At Uie next halt you learn tlut Sir John Simon is flying 
desperately to Geneva to save something or other; and well 
you know he will fail, because he never flies when he gets 
there. Tliis lapse has a benefit. Piquancy is added to the 
publication of solemn nonsense when the days of the week 
come along mixed and late. The stuff seems more enter- 
taining that way, and nearer die truth of the matter. 

To get the news in the form of jig-saw fragments 
without a clue, and to watch sunburnt and dusty peasants 
leisurely conjuring grain, oil, and wine out of the marl of 
a shadeless land, presently slows urban thoughts down to 
the pace of the mules and asses moving through sere herbage, 
carrying loads as though used to the fate of burdens, towards 
far ridges which in that glow could be stages in eternity. 
You also slow down to the measure of a land which might 
be contributing nothing to the tvealth of live world except 
harvests tliat ripen in theit due season; nothing at all to 
the study of economics. You forget there is a need to fly 
to Geneva or anywhere else. 

In such a grateful leisure, widi die mountains so lucid, 
odd thoughts afflict you. let us suppose the sun. 
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bc.nc innocmt, ripens com mmlj for food, and not for 

an> Mlicr profit? 1 m ondt red tshethtr the London Confctcncc 

tod tliought of tliat. m its unanimous opinion >''« 

are not good unless profitabl} srareo tha Eoo,> 's bad 

Nshen Jt Vs plentiful, that gocxl should be dcsirojcd uhcii 

;i.erc IS eno'ugh of it for all. and is 

Could not conferences gi\c notice to the sim? I-c 

if jou please! Not so much of )our impartial gen « 

It needs controll Tins feamdity is contrarj to the science 
of economics-look at the uaj jou upset our rates ot cx- 

Since we control nature, cannot we cliokc off a little the 
hcit of the sun, and adulterate the merit ^«mXmed 

try? Tliat problem ought not to be bc>ond the - . 

wit of ^YaU and Tlircadncc<Ue Streets, of ® 

and \\ sshmgton If reducing the earth nearer to the ston 
ness of a barren, where pn«s would be 
IS the waj of political sagaaty, then plaml) the ^iwamen 
contractors arc right m their dcMces ‘he enlargement 
of Ivddite on the communications of mankind^, to q 
the slow and meagre effects of quotas, ’ .vg 

other judicious hindrances to commerce, wou d bring 
barren about us, and high prices, much sooner than ' 
dare hope for m the pre«:em rate of our drop toward 
New Jerusalem , 

When Alice went through the looking-glass, o J 
became not more queer than they arc when view 
traveller who has made an instant escape from the urg 
and alarming affairs of the world into Spain j 

great mosque we have wandered m to-daj ‘ all 

not one of our party made a comment on it 
a little troubled Wliat are the implications and his 
relevance of tliose recent scrawls upon a 
Moonsh pillar > 1 had become cunous, and went from p 
to post, collecting inscriptions On one was, Ueati 
Pope, as though on the fence of a Belfast shipjard, 
of m a Catholic cathedral On another. Long Live 
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munism, as tliough this were Moscow. A beggar interrupts 
wlille 3 'ou are dccipiierii^ »Iut is probably a Fascist com- 
ment; anti below that is written an obscenity. ITie organ 
solemnly groans in tlte central choir. Wliat is history when 
its lessons are ordered by reason! For this building in the 
eighth century express^ the desire of Abd-er-Rahman 
for a western Mecca. It increased Ibr centuries under other 
calipJis. In 1236' it was taken from tlie Moors by Ferdinand 
the Pious, and was comecrated to the Virgin de la Asuncion. 
Within it to-day the citizens of Cordova scribble their views 
of Fascism on its twice-lwly marble, witli comments on 
other still more objectionable themes. Progress? Stay 
there long enough, and yov feel that all our conferences 
are already with yesterday’s seven thousand j’car^ and so 
give no attention to the date of tlie news you find on the 
hotel table. Time and progression cease to mean what 
they did, when you peer into a forest of diminishing columns 
in Uiat mosque, as into a prospect, fading to indiatlnction, 
of human aspirations, dreams, and frustration. Frustration? 
Perhaps that is inherent in some human desires; what we 
desire may have much to do with a following sense of futility. 
Luckily, liowever, women can still gather with their water- 
jars about the caliph's holy fountain, and know of something 
to laugh about. 

W’lien our current dayligJit, in which things are under 
our eyes, can show almost as many views of tlie same scene 
as there are witnesses, it would be unfair to expect history 
to be as simple and veridical as a house-number. By night- 
fall, our own day seems only to have added to the tangle 
of the historic controversies. Very possibly that is because 
we are reasoning animals. Wlien logicians take hold of a 
simple thread of good at very many points, and with opposing 
emotions so sincerely felt that each knows he is right, tlien 
we ought to expect that they will ravel the good till ive can 
easily mistake it for evil. 

This long confusion of rapid Spanish impressions, politics, 
art, wine, mosques, cathecbals, and a welter of humanity 
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with so rich, varied, and anacnt a stor^ that it migJit be 
as ca«ilj understood b} t pedlar as an eminent statesman, 
Kept me awake at Cordoxa, for I v.as doing what I could 
to find clues to it in some volumes of historj But no light 
appeared to be in those boohs, and at last I abandoned the 
search, and prepared to sleep It must be getting late It 
was useless to studj this any longer Out went tlic lamp of 
to-night 

At tliat moment I notieed the window -blind had someliow 
dianged It ought to have been unseen, but instead it was 
a faint illumination to the room I hail darkened Tins was 
odd, so I went over and pulled it aside 

The streets of Cordova could be seen down there, though 
they were delicate and liarrfly more than frad outlines 
Tlie heavy volumes of history were refuted Either nothing 
had ever happened below, or else all had gone but the ghost 
of the stage, either the liveliness of men had not begun, or 
there must be a new play intended Beyond the city, above 
the dark mass of the mountains, day was rising, and &o high, 
assured, and clear, tliat you could believe Cordova would 
now be discovered, that a beginning was at hand, and light 
for It was commg 


A SPAMISII ROAD 

A party of gipsies filed by along the road waste, perched 
on highly decorated mules Tlic women were not soberly 
dress^, as Spanish peasants usually are, but brightened 
the solitude with orange and crimson, tlie smiling p*^ 
cession went by as with banners 

There are few carts on Spanish roads, and rarely anyone 
afoot, except goatherds But now and then, for a mile or 
two, we had a near view of wliat a medieval road was like 
when a cavalcade was headmg for Canterbury Beyond 
the pilgrims, ^pt back from the road at tlie distance where 
illusion begins 'vwould be a little walled town among tile 
olives, a white tmvn, minarets hke masts above its flat roofs, 
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and one gate facing us, a black aperture because of the 
shadow beyond, and nobody there. 

Perliaps tliose long lines of Spanish folk, mounted on 
mules and asses, were on a pilgrimage to a fair or market. 
They were not like the gitanos. They did not smile their 
interest. They showed no interest at all, and usually only 
the children gave us a glance. A man would ride witli his 
wife and cliild on the same mole, two boys following on a 
donkey. Their dogs would be wi th them. Itarely a horseman 
would pass, and he would not ride as though sitting on a 
rail, but as a cahalltro should. We turned our heads regret- 
fully as those pilgrims went by, and also to the inviting white 
town beyond them. 

We envied the caballeros. There are good horses in Spain ; 
or possibly their action had a suggestion of the dignity which 
freedom gives, for they were but glimpsed from the window 
of a bus which was directly and swiftly pursuing its schedule. 
Those riders were untrammelled by time-tables. We were 
slaves to one, as ever, bound to w^eh tliat were governed 
by a chronograph. Only intolerance, it must be admitted, 
would deny the elegance and iractability of a modem car, 
with its space-devouring poiver, yet a lacquered and crystal 
door, though one omi it, cannot be as friendly as a horse’s 
fiank, when he turns his head to see you are there. 

So our bus treated Spain as a historian does humanity. 

It went from one cath^ral to the next, and most of the 
minor towns and the common people -In between tlie lordly 
towers were not seen, except by chance and in surprise. 
How rarely we wonder out of what honest and habitual 
activities those august spires arose! As seldom do we wonder 
whether the victims of a great victory ever airsed glorj'! 

Felix exclaimed, for he saw a strange hawk go over a 
field of maize, and he is a friend of the birds; but 1 didn't 
notice it, because a boy sat on a tussock by the wayside 
with his chin in his hands, in the midst of a flock of black 
goats, who looked up at us cordially, tliough he did not 
move his elbows from his knees; who regarded us, it seemed 
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to me, from a distance more remote in time than tlic oldest 

castle m Spam 

‘ The Giralda!" cried Robin, at that moment 
TJicrc It was, there wis Seville It ssas still far off It 
was no more than a pale slnmmcr in the heal under n range 
of hills, but Its famous tosser was mirkcd For a spell the 
city remained mcrcU a faint suggestion, a prompting by 
a word of half-forgotten things ^villcf Vet it ssas useless, 
the attempt to do this moment justice, to i>crsuadc memory 
to come out plain, because as soon as an image grew to 
an almost rciogmzable shape tlic bus struck a rough patcli 
and rudely bumped it oO 

riitre was no chance to find an appropriate mind for 
Seville before wc arrived, and we were hardly into the place 
than wc pulled up at a hotel recent and upstanding enough 
to make forgetfulness of histoneal glamour absolute Lsen 
some palm trees gave no help Iho newntss of the hotel 
abolished all but this year of grace, witli which it perfectly 
complied, so it was i liappy moment when the latest thing 
in electrical lifts jibbed m its shaft, and refused the persuasion 
of a staff of expert teclaucians Wc completed the journey 
towards the roof of the hotel on a common Jaclder 

It was evening There was nothing to be heard in solitude 
but the diminished sounds of a strange city far below 
To-morrow would do for tliat place Then Fabian entered 
my room, as briglit and quick as if witli good news 'Never 
mind that bag, come to the balcony I ’ From that shelf 
beneath the parapet of the hotel wc saw a long rcacii of the 
Guadalquiver brightly mapped, and along its quays were 
ships moored stem to stem 

We had reached the sea again I had forgotten about 
that, m a bus, Columbus liad a tnumph here, of course, 
on his return from his first voyage, when the Sevdlanos 
turned out to see him piss tlirough, on his way to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, with parrots and monkeys and selected Indians 
bedizened with ostentatious gold ornaments 

Across tlie rjver was a white schooner A steamer was 
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close to the hotel, with yellow u|^r-works. There was a 
wreath of steam from her \-enmlion and black funnel. Nfen 
were busy aft, and on her fo'castJe head. She vs'as aH%e; 
she was outward bound. 

A little u|>'ri\’er from the sfeam«' was an extraordinarj' 
landmark. We learned that it was the Torre del Oro, for 
we went out at once to see it closely, and the near ships. 
The strange tower was only the office of the liarbour-master, 
though once it was a defending barbican of the Moorish 
Alcazar; and later, when Seville was the seat of the Tribunal 
de las Indlas, this tower ss'as the first warehouse for the 
bullion from the New World. The galleons from Puerto 
Bello and Cartagena must ha\e moored where the steamer 
with the red funnel was now hauling off, wlule w-e watched 
the ritual of departure. She had the right sunset for opening 
the western ocean. 

Robin and Felix were waifing for us, and with impatience. 
WTjerehad we been? ’'Ships?" reproached Robin, "what's 
the matter with Umehouse Reach? We don’t want steamers 
now, we want the Calle de las Sieipes. You've never heard 
of it? NSTiere were you raised? There is no other street 
on earth like it." 

On our way, we were charged by clanging trams, and 
rattle-boxes drawm by horses. Seville was certainly a 
snwcious city, and was beginning to light up. Above us, 
after one escape from a tram, we came out before a para- 
mount uprising of fretted rock, the catliedra?, the last of 
day caught in its pinmchs, and that would have put the 
thought of the supernal in anyone but travellers hurrying 
to find a famous alley that was full of confidential taverns. 

We hit by luck upon Sieipes, and es-ery pub in it was shut. 
Its narrow footway was not gay with promenaders. It 
was deserted. It was as ineny as a Glasgow street on the 
Sabbath, Robin feared that the SpanislC following their 
revolution, had turned Presbyterian, but two policemen, 
who had Serpes to ihemsehns, told us t?us was not so. 
"Communists shot a deputy here, and be was buried to-day." 
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Tlic Sevillanos say, m effect, that unless you have visited 
their city jou hate had no occasion to wonder They haie 
enough reLon for a boast Of Sevil c, one is glad hat 
among the animating chances in a lifetime that y 
part of the good luck A second visit, for an indefinite s ay 
would he worth the effort, and you cannot declare that ot 
most of the atlas , , ,, 

Spam IS a land of confused values Its enchantm 
apt to confuse one s own standards , and even cause reg 
that one s wa\ of life, long esiablislied, cannot now allow 
the attraction of Spam to have its way 1 felt this one morn g 
on my way to Seville s post oflicc, through 
building winch is inconspicuous because near to the ^ 
ship of the cathedral On the architrave of tile 
to this building— which is retired a htlle, as it ’ 

from the stream and noise of to-day's traffic — arc the * 

Archivo General dc Indias , . 

That brought me to a stand 1 did not go in To . 
now! Wlut would have happened to me if I had seen 
thirty years ago? To a young student, that L 

seem the house where the wealth of the Americas i 
I hear tlrat thousands of bundles of documents . 

relatmg to early voyages of discovery and the es a ^ 

of the colomes/and tliat they Iwve not been well rummaged 
Ruefully I remembered that 1 have no time to spa 
exploring such an El Dorado A....nivo. 

One could spend a long holiday m ^ville 
that would be almost as good as a legitimate escap . 
the continuous uproar No earnest propagandas 
recruiting for the latest crusade, nor g b 

their drums for the assembly to this and the 
be likely to know jou Iiad retreated to it, shpP^ , 
away— though, maybe, only mto a last ditch for i ^ after 
non of intelligence without heat to a likely su J 
the long jears we have endured of potent convi 
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opinions bursting in distracting explosions round the 
liorizon, as if hot brains w-ere blowing up everywhere, 
scattering fiery notions to endanger all the thatches, the 
seclusion of tlut Seville library, concerned as it is with 
adventures on whicli silence lias fallen, would be a fair 
substitute for peace. Tlie great discoveries which changed 
the course of life's streams are but gliostly; the splendour 
of amis is to be found only under tlie rust; no infection now; 
no call to obey or worslilp; no more bloodshot eloquence 
in tlie Archivo tlian there is in dry leaves. The victories 
at last are only the eclioes pity hears in the wilderness after 
the armies have gone. 

Tlie walls of Troy are inevitably romantic, when tlie 
sTjltures have no more work to do under them, and we may 
brood in quiet amid tlie consecrated nibble. And as to such 
promptings to action as tlie famous face that launched a 
thousand ships, there is time at last to weigh Thersites 
against the Heroes. . . . "O thou great thunder-darter of 
Olympus, forget tliat thou art Jove the king of gods, and, 
Mercury, lose all the serpentine craft of tliy caduceus, 
if ye take not that little Jess than little wit they have; 
which short-armed ignorance Itself knows is so abundant 
scarce it will not in circumvention deliver a fly from a 
spider, witliout drawing tlielr massy irons and cutting the 
web." 

If tile ships of Spain and the valour of conquistadores 
did not adventure in vain, yet her flag now flies over none 
of the new lands on which it was planted. It began happily 
at San Salvador, but appears to have come to an ambiguous 
pass somewhere about I>etroit. How curious it is, too, 
that not till the Spaniards had lost their dominion and tlieir 
power did they begin to come into flieir own! Tliey had 
to turn from Peru and Mexico, and at last from Cuba and 
the Philippines, and water the vine at home. Tliey had to 
look for Spain. America lias assumed the power they lost, 
and may know better than Spaniards what to do with it; 
or perhaps leam -sometliing better presently, at a last 
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conference more desperate than the o*ers, 

still prove no more likely to balloon than lead “'“t ^ 

It surprises you, even on a first visit, that that p. 
of vhom most of us have heard more tlian of 
kinos, was so dour about the Netherlands, and Amerwa 
and® Its wealth, when the obvious gold was the dust of his 
own country Perhaps, from his cliapels, he was 
observe that, while brooding m prayer over 
rights , and we know to what that always leads What coul 
Jove do for him> No more than for others who are so 
begmled by their importance and their state v 

to note their ship is settling under them Ye g 
Philips ship was settling notwithstanding the ^ 

pennants, we find it possible to sympathise “ 

happy king m one particular, it is as hard as e^r t y 
Spam to know what to think about America ^ »t al y 
18 , for that matter, about any great state, where J 
stand to consider it, which is jealous of its 
and has power to put its gas and gun factories on 
shift at the call of honour It is hard to know what 
about It, but the Archive stands as a sign of *. 

cannot be argued away The glory in there is now 
bundles of parchments which few people ever see 

There could not be a belter place for gloiy, e » 
especiallj if it has been nicely indexed, and so tlie do 
in running it down is lightened Tlie , ged, 

never gets into a library, dry, innocuous, and ® 
ready for indexing, before it has complicated nmr P , 
than three generations of us can straighten 
should be to sweat from morning to night o" .Upd 
which the developments of our energetic fathers oeq 
to us would be called idiocy, only we prefer to tlimK o 
as an ordmance of God That noble thought main a 

self-esteem- , i,hrarv. 

Perliaps it was regret on turning finally from t j 

compell^ to let it go, to continue this journey ^ 
should be back in London m good time, which maa 
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show of the Alcazar seem unreal, a fantasy which would 
vanish if a rude nortliemer touched it. That Moorish palace, 
which all travellers visit, is the arehitectural feat of jewellers. 
They were compelled to infinite geometrical repetition 
because spacious saloons and courts take up more material 
than a lady’s girdle. Tliat maze of slender pillars, marble 
floors, foimtains, horse-slioe arches, tiled tvalls, and ceilings 
with a niggling fret in crimson, blue, and gold, the home 
of hfoorish and Cltristian kings for seven centuries, the 
place of important birtlis and the usual murders, is but an 
alien vision without relevance, purporting heaven knows 
wliar, till its upper chambers are seen. Tlien a visitor is 
in a world he knows; here, upstairs, royalty resided even 
recently, when in Seville. How confiding and reproach- 
ful are the worn plush, tlie faded carpets, the ormolu, the 
birds which sing in a glass case when wound up, and the 
family portraits so dim and fiat that they are more poignant 
than if by Velasquez or Goya; for you know you have seen 
people something like them, yet have no curiosity about 
their namesi You expect to find their lot numbers stuck 
on the frames. Where is the auctioneer with his cigar? A 
Victorian chair with frayed brocade, turned with emptj’ arms 
towards a royal fireplace which plainly used to smoke, but 
never will again, while visitors giggle at its design, can be 
more affecting than the Patio de las Munecas of tJie ancient 
lower palace, and those femiginous stains in its marble floor, 
to mark the spot vihere Peter the Cruel murdered his brotlier. 

Luckily, the alley called Sierpes was active once more, 
last week’s encounter in it of the Communist and the 
Deputy had joined tlie old stories of the emirs, and of Don 
Pedro who locked his ivomen, when they could not please 
him, in the Torre del Oro, A placard announcing the next 
bull fight \vas on a wall of our cafe. We had returned to 
the, sun. Our waiter, without being asked, brought saucers 
of olives and p^a^\•ns, and the bottle. No. He had never 
seen the Alcazar. He did not care. He had seen its picture 
postcards, fie exhibited proudly to each of us tire precious 
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label on the selected bottle before dosing our glasses, an 
then uas tahmg it auaj “Ihl todal" cned Robin, and 
took the bottle from him 

After all, an antiquarj \\ould ha\e to admit tliat the 
IS older in Spam tlnn the Alcazar, and what is more, is stiu 
ahve and tough And that night, politely following some 
advict because tliere was notlttng else to do, we wen 
sec some Andalusian dancers Wc found ourselves in 
unpromising room Perhaps a recollection of dances 
London and Pans made us listless But there was no g 
else to do We waited, while a Spaniard in a sort ot i-ton 
jacket, standing alone, absently twirled castanets, as loug 
in a trance lightK defung an hallucination 
Tlien the girls came in Tlicy billowed across 
m flounced skirts of inushn, with light shawls o 
colours, high combs and flowers m tlitir black . 

one was the handsomest of tlie group 
across They did not sec us, however They appea 
suppose thej had the room to themselves It ^ 

they would have been disdainful had the> noticed an au 
was watching them, but they were blithely unaware 
Tliey were languorous Tlicy idly tried a few . 

gave a flourish or two to their castanets They w ’ P 
to each other Something had amused them, but w 
It was they kept it to themselves „,„„tnrv 

The man in the short black jacket made a per ^ 
signal, and two of the girls showed signs of interes ^ 
became alert and detached themselves Music began 
faced each other Tlieir feet flickered in flouris es | 
with free but tentative steps Their waists were p 
on wheeling flounces which whirled in reverse a _ 
became statues, posing their arms, in 
companions, standing at tlie back, were gently 
an undertone of castanets Gradually that soun 
m a menacmg way, like a wmd increasing, w en 
heels, and^lw spume flies We rose You cou 
and watch tnos^irls 
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We became aware of dw grace and power of life ivhen 
that group of Seville's young women surprised with their 
first movements from languor into a tlajice. They were 
not in luste. lliey had been perfecting those steps since 
before metals were known; and they still had plenty of 
time. And if only we could believe in anything with a touch 
of their joyous conviction when they quickened to the measure 
and we stood to watch* Tlie drive and rhythm of tlicir 
movements were sensational to a northerner, who is used 
to the slithering of jaaz and acrobatics. He began to suspect 
tliat lie was a barbarian, while watching young Seville 
He had a faint recollection, tliough, of those figures,- and 
those poses. Yet how could tliat be? Then he recognized 
It aU. A group from an Eg)ptian or Cretan fresco circulated 
there. The girls were yomg, but they continued that life. 

If all tlio conferences fail, and we come down to the con- 
dition of peasants persuading the earth to yield com and 
oil, wc sliall still be able to keep the best that men have 
done, for economically it is valueless, though without it 
we should have no music and no levity. 


T«C CATHCORAt 

Our bus may have been right, necessity being what it is 
with speed to match it, in hurrying through Spain from 
cathedral to cathedral. It was doing its best within tlie 
limit allowed. It gave us cause to-day to see that if our 
journey had been straight from Victoria Station to Seville, 
to allow us ten minutes to stand beside tlie first shaft 
within tlie cathedral’s principal door, tliat would have been 
reward enough. 

Seville's haughty fabric is restorative. It is a testimony 
above challenge to tire quality of the commonalty. It is 
sovereign but impersonal. It suggests no fine names. 
The tomb of Columbus is there, but it is as incidental as a 
cardinal's hat which hangs from the shadows like a big red 
spider on a thread. The hat is anon^Tnous. Kings are 
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hidden there, but thej have less to do with it no'v than the 
old man in medieval dress conducting a file of choristers 
across the vast floor like a black beetle with a line of tiny 
white moths fluttering after him A priest in gold ves^ent 
IS before the altar of a cliapel, and kneeling behind him arc 
a few women and one man A beggar importunes AgW 
of tourists IS whispering and staring about Music is ri g 
somewhere from the heart of it Tlie varied life out o 
which the cathedral rose continues tocirculatc m it, t ne asreiu 
of the masonrj is still tense with the vigour which sent 

You cannot see to what hidden expansions the aisles 
lead, nor to whit height die shafting lifts, but h'crc is 
sense of the universal in unity You know men can o 
Tliey did this Tlieir joy in their various crafts is m 
soaring lines of the rock, the foliation of ironwork, « 

extravagance of the wood-carving Generation afte B 
tion of them, m tlietr conviction ofa right and single p ^ ’ 

brought about miraculously this show of 
values Tlic majesty of Seville's old sign of ® 3 

of the populace is above the edicts, bulls, pre P 
enactments, impositions, and requisitions of 
popes, dictators, presidents, and what not All 
reduced to litter f-jt 

One never did fully trust tliose notables. 
sure their commands were directed to welfare 
IS nothing strange about tliat, what is strange an 1 P 
IS that of late we have lost faith m the nobod.es who ™ 
such work as tins cathedral Tliat is another an 
serious matter To lose faith in our fellows is to emp^ 
earth of meaning If it is without meaning, t en i 
to mamtain hope for civilisation, because there 
m a social virtue which is inapplicable to society ‘ 

goes out What would a simple priest do if one day he 
his faithful candles lighted only a hollow? 

And It IS easy to-day to lose faith in the cr ’ 
cease to expect resolute intelligence and intrepi 
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to come from that. Tlie appearance of our docile neighbour 
in a dutiful gas-mask will do the trick, following that recent 
kindly official instruction, bearing the royal coat-of-arms, 
to cover our garden, and if possible the house-roof, in case 
of need, with a thick layer of soot and chloride of lime, 
against the fall of a ghastly dew from heaven, which blinds, 
and rots tlte lungs. It is as if you saw above your neighbour's 
collar, or in the portrait of a premier, not tiie face of a man, 
but a death’s head. Common sense is liorrified. Is this real ? 
Then those eye-sockets mock human effort. We must find 
the courage to admit it. Brains have turned to blow-flies 
if, in the common routine of tlie home, we must see we get 
our anti-vesicant and chloride of lime with tlie bread and 
butter, and beside the infant's cot at night leave with our 
blessing and the doll the babe’s little gas-mask, nie Magi 
never thought of that gift. %Vlien life falls to imbecility 
it would be better to blot it out; let the desert come. Our 
present casual indifference to corruption lying at the very 
brink of the fount of life; our acceptance of diabolism as a 
natural stink and infection In the commune, no more avoidable 
than rain or Christmas Day, would show dial mind lias 
ceased Its aspiration to light and loveliness, being foul. 

Must we accept that? Is the generous spirit gone whicli 
shaped the cathedrals? Sometimes it seems so. The surrender 
of the multitude everytvhere, disheartened and apadietic, 
to governance which announces its purpose to refine from 
knowledge and intelligence all surprises till there issues 
only a uniform and reliable drive for national maciiinery, 
and to throw mercy to the dogs, has made many of us 
wonder whether in foture democracy will have more power 
to will its orientation than sheep have in the choice of a 
slaughter-house. And if there is to be always a likelihood 
that any night, and without notice, our bodies may be turned 
into slime, and the inventions and work of centuries into 
trash, because statesmen on appeal can see nothing better 
to do with them, then what is left but the fun to be anarchs, 
and to spend what good things we Ivave in one jolly burst. 
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one last orgy, wMe the opportunity is not yet ^ 

chenncals, rather than wait to drop off as greenfly under 

an insecticide ^ . ♦Watoned 

That IS where we are to^ay Civiliaat.on is 
this time, not by force from without, but from , 

at the heart To that dead end have the 
leaders brought the people of a continent „,lie(lra^ 

testimony to justify our old trust _.f. -nd 

stands for the value of the mob? There is Tlie ^ 
creative energy of statesmen for generations 
victory is a mountain of war-debts so high ^at no ^ „ 

where in the clouds it ends They did that , 

a monument, quite shapeless, for it cannot be pic u • 
so obstructs e to the sun that things will not gr , . 

It, IS the testimonj to their genius for building, ^ 

promise that they are preparing the base for a still g ^ 
one. >et honestly admit, at present, that Lmal 

time may not afford them sufficient material e Ugpj, 
night, m which there will be none either to admire or nan^ 
them, puts an end to their enterprise 
Tliat means we could throw hope to the beast , 
leaders have thrown mercy, but for one thing ^hpir 
democracy which has failed, it is the statesmen in 
Promised Land may prove to be sllould 

they know of no way out, they propose instead r, 

accustom ourselves, as suitable wolves Democracy, 
has never jet been tried, it has been only o® ^ 
we know that the good nature of ordinary 
the majurity, readily resj^ds to the ™nple an S 
mom appeal, if it come They are the last to be cormp 
The common man, nearly always, is a kindly ™d 
fellow The power of a government is never “"’P „ 

out his corruption or subjection, for power has no con 
but in the credulity and obedience of the simple 
If simple men cannot save us then we are los 
they could do with a revmfymg idea Seville s gr 
„ L sign It IS, m Its bulk, the work of nameless 
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Even its arcliitecis arp unknown. It is a testimon}’ to the 
fellow who had a good thought to nuke manifest with his 
Hands while living on bread a^ onions. There was an anny 
of him, for a century and more, labouring at this. They 
mu.st have had their conflicting interests, but the task recon- 
ciled them. They could not expect to see the sun upon their 
completed tvork, nor hear applause for its success. Some 
quarried tljc rock, otlicrs set the masonry, or carved timber, 
or made the glass, or hammered tendrils and leaves for the 
bronze and iron gates. TTicy were all in it, foresters, artists, 
quarrjTncn, blacksmiths, builders, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. They believed in something and meant 
to giv'c it form. Tlicre it is now, and there is no more to 
be said about it titan tliere is of great music. Harmonious 
and triumphant, it attests to the power of a transfiguring 
conviction, and not of war, but of peace. 

Out of the cathedral again, the sudden heat and glare and 
the street uproar came as a shock, and w-e were hardly ready 
for it. Tlie cathedral rises directly from Seville’s labyrinth. 
It is the outcome of tlte press and medley, and naturally 
towers ricJily various out of that sparkling heat and vivacity. 

The walls were torrid, and one had to breathe their 
radiation. Tlien, as if Seville liad not done enough for us 
in our chance visit, and was still doubtful that we knew her 
full measure, she sent rushing after us a squall of hot wind. 
The blinds and annings banged and shook as if the city had 
luFed round. Seville was going about. THe flags spiralled 
upward, not knowing which way to fly, lashings carried 
away, tlte women scudded, a flock of hats spun and looped 
in mid-air, and a fog of dust with old papers fixed in it swept 
express down the street and dispersed above die roofs. It 
blew out as we found slielter. Hats were dead in the road, 
and could be picked up. Then the sky became ominous in 
copper and ink. Torrents crashed, and the baked pavements 
were lost in steam. 

At sunset, after its bath, the city was moist and cool. In 
the Alcazar gardens there was a strong smell of earth. 



0,2 The lore oj the Birth 

While tnuiE ihn «n,cll jpm, >mi hirdl) knen whether 
to fear ,t or fehth tt It w« « fro.!, .. the crcnitiK re, n, but 
a, ohl ns t„„c -nie lento flottm were ” 

Palm fromls seemcl east >n metal Tl,cre were 
sounds, perhaps the last of the artiKliinK fallmK h”"’ “"I 
boughs into the shallows, and }Oli fanriesl a '""'"S’ 
soinching were hrcathing deep!, hit 'here 
ment, when joii spied cinmisU through 'he r»hn£ 
the mirk which was hiding the lower trunks, heca'“e ^ 
dim little elobet were conspiaiom uithm, ''l»cJi 
fallen oranpci and tlicj were quite ^till, thoiifili sonic 
tint loolvcd like their amning 


SHrtlRV 

A brief tniise uas made m our joiimc> next cla>, thong i 
sso did not alight NN c were gnen the chance to Mt qnicti> 
m the bus and reflect on the Giiadalclc 
Tliniigh wliat was that? We waited solcmnl) tO ng 
feel the influence of wliatcxcr was latent m a streten 
barren ground, some clnckcns, a watcr-roursc, and g J 
of suburban houses and shops standing near On mq . • 
I found m) companions, though grase, were S 
puzzled nic> were mspccling the scene with saguc ) 

A \oimg woman stoo<l there, describing to a ^ 

and with eserj sign of conviction, some matter " ^ 
to him, and there could be no doubt it was his 
We could not hear a word of her discourse, bu j 

sistmg dejection was enough Had we stopped t 

u’uppcarcd wu had not Tlie Guailalcte is a 'm'' "J" 
which flows into the Bay of Cadiz, now not far off, 
unseen Near that river one of the manj 
world was fought which are popularly and 

Well, and then? Tlic Somme, that is 
„s name has Sofound reflecnons, yet ''>'<> „,,a, 

at a stretcli of l(s reeds and placidity to reflect 
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happened near it, once upon a time? Not many of us, now. 
And the GuadaJete is sunk still further in the past, the 
dedsioii tJiere came more than a thousand years before tliat 
by the Somme; as far off as the year 7II of our era. A 
Berber warrior named Tank — Gibraltar is named after him, 
for he landed from Africa tliereabouts — led a body of raiders 
against an army of Goths, and tliat was the beginning of 
the Saracen dominion of Spain, which lasted for nearly five 
hundred years. Tlie Saracen amy was not led by an Arab. 
Tlie enterprise was begun, and in tire main was continued, by 
toughs of a race which was in North Africa when the Pyramids 
were built, and before that. It is possible these Berbers 
were of the same stock as our own New Stone Age folk; 
but tire Arabs were their masters, and Mohammed, when 
they happened to remember him, was their Propliet, After 
the CoOuc army was dispersed by the Guadalete the Moors 
went tlreough Spain at their ease. 

Robin chuckled. Titere was no need to liear what that 
young woman was saying to her man. Her pose was stylish, 
her governance absolute, and her eloquent gestures would 
have driven him to cut and run, only he knew he would 
luve to come back, so he stood and took it, with bowed 
head and limp liands. Tarik had not so easy a victory. A 
rooster and his wives were scatteired near this engaged 
couple. The hens scratched and picked indifferently, but 
their sultan stood erect, cocking an eye in astonishment at 
the woman. The bus watched in wicked joy while the 
pretentions of the man, one after another, were stript from 
him. She did it all with her hands and chin. He could not 
move. Felix muttered that so good a musio-hall turn, and 
not a word said, would bring down the house in London. 

A policeman stood below us, cynically watching the perfor- 
mance. He called out to the woman, politely drawing her 
attention to a larger and happier audience. She wheeled 
in surprise, generously welcomed our notice, and continued 
her fun. Felix then wondered whether the decisive battle 
of the Gaudalete may not haw sprung from an irrelevant 
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harem micrhtdc of Out sort, lontmiictl to dc^pcnlion, 

Oumgh lustorj docs not reconi it 

S<x)n \>c \%trt in Jircj, nivl the appearance of that town, 
which IS the onpui of a word pleasant to multitiidts %sho 
will nc\rr sec tin. place from whicli sherr) comes, was svhat 

we had hoped for liw-nsnphi Tlic sim was uncomhtioml 
tlicre, hut the colour-w sslicd houses within their sliniblierics 
rose to It liphth We were ishen dircctU to a Ixxlcp, a» 
pilpnms go It once to a nhrme W’c spent hours, though 
thej were not empt\, strolling from one case to another, 
nor did the sun gel much lioitcr, though the last imitation 
of all which was not cx|Kstcd, ncc<lcd fnth and resolution 
to fjee It because night would surcl\ come Yet Jerez le 
h Irontcra has niorc than good wmc lor one tliu^, i 
has 1 coopenge wiiuh recalled a shed of the old Hum 
of the ^\cs^ India dock though it would ha\c apoiUd the 
wmc to have counted up llie jears backwanl to that shed 
Tins Spanish cooperage could have l>ecn a IxthIoii. scene 
of the past Tlie tools careless amid the litter, the suggestion 
that the nccuracv of a barrel is fortuitous, were famiuarp 
and so was tlic smell of the fresh slusings of oak 1 
fanes tliat smell was as rich as the l)Ouquet of the 
And the gait of a man briskl) stepping round a cask an 
tapping ss he danced, tiui was familiar, too He was as 
right as an old \intage ^ou must ln\c the measuring e}e, 
whicli 1 nows as well as secs to build out of man) staves 
butt of one hundred and twent) gallons to wilhm a quar 
of Its eapacit) , and so ilut it shall keep its precious ronten 
Near to tlut cooperage, however, was colour which put us 
far south of the Thames Several trees, Pau Ionia imperia is, 
as tall and light as birches, were clouds of soft blue igains 
white walls, though vvlierc tlie trees topped the walls t le) 
almost dissolved into the hot sky 

Tliey are affable with the English, m this Spanish town 
Tlie best the) have is given Tliey know enough abou u 
to quote Shakespeare, who could, of course, distiry^ui 
between one vvme and another Sir John Falstaff pre trre 
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the pride of this place to Canary. "A good sherris-sack 
hath a two-fold operation in it: it ascends me into the braine: 
the second property of your excellent sherris is, the wanning 
of the blood.” The fact is, diough, that the sherry wliich 
reaches England is more powerful stuff than you are given 
at its origin, and that is just as well, down south; even 
lusty Sir John would have died earlier in the south of 
Spain, perhaps before he could tell us wliat lie thought of 
Honour on tlie field of battle, on his accustomed sherris- 
sack. 

TTie great wine-houses are not "caves.” Tliey stand 
above ground taller than most churches, and with aisles 
as cool, tJiough more lofty and spacious. Their appropriate 
candelebra are elaborately designed of many bottles. We 
were shotvn casks of venerable stuff dedicated to famous 
men, to N’elson, Wellington, Fox and Pitt. One cask is 
given to literature. It is inscribed to Ruskin, whose fatlier 
was agent in London for the firm. 

sitting in one cool recess we were glad to be assured 
that whatever miglit happen in London or Kew York, 
following our earnest efforts at an economic recovery, that 
Jerez wtiuld continue steadily to replenish its butts and 
casks. Perhaps the barrels may prove to be as sure a foun- 
dation for human happiness as an order in Privy Council or 
the rock of ^fanluttan. In the hospitable bodegas of Jerez 
it is quite easy to induce a flush of confidence to steal over 
you though you do not forget Birmingham and Chicago: 
for when another rare vintage is handed round you are able 
to see with your own ^’es the veritable sunlight of the 
Hungry Forties. After all one has read of that ugly period, 
this eNidence mocks at wisdom and learning. Was tiiis the 
warmth and brightness of a hungry time? Was tlie sun so 
good ? Tlien its virtue must have been almost entirely missed 
fay the people to whom it was given. They could not have 
known what to do with it. Its expressed virtue, surviving 
in a glass at Jerez, shines still with the original benefit of 
its glow. Strange, that the full and right use of a quality 
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of dajlight so rich was not well understood, instead, that 

people then ^%cre on short commons! 

Would not the sun do for men what it did for grapes? 
Only by such rare and unsought glimpses do we get our 
\ aluable lessons from history Why w ere the Forties hungry ? 
If men were then as careless and improvident with tlie 
sunhglit as they are to-day, hadn't they enough sense to 
put their trust m doles and relief centres instead? But 
progress is always slow 


CADIZ 

We had come to the soutliem edge of Spam There 
was the Gulf of Cadiz, the sea that goes on to the 
Americas Continuance m that direction, however, was not 
promised We could go no further Nor was there even 
a desire to take ship That serene afhnity with the sky to 
westward told us that it went further than the next continent, 
that It continued years without end No ship could last 
It out Time is an idle word, when you look west from the 
bulwarks of Cadiz You are already at sea, m Cadiz You 
lean your elbows on the rad ofa white city afloat m the blue, 
launched well out into space from the land Its gulf is one 
with the stuff of dreams Stand long enough at an outer 
rampart of this city, a crumbling tawny wall which at its 
extremity turns the sea above it to purple, and you forget 
the solid earth is behind you U is lucky there is a schooner 
suspended far out, the sight holds fast to that 

'That sdiooner, translated and fixed, keeps the eyes afloat 
The mind would swim without her, with notlimg above it. 
and notlung below, except the colour of infinity Tliere 
has been no change or progress out there, or else it made 
no more difference than the shadow of a cloud Except by 
turning round there is no telling that the Plicenicians are 
not about For Cadiz cames a company of ghosts , some 
of them made the earlier visits to the Cassitendes 
Romans followed them It is better not to look round 'The 
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silver fleet from Puerto Bello has not arrived yet, so Jet us 
watch for its topsails. It anchors at Cadiz. 

A puzzling city. W'hat ivith its old renowTi, its ghosts 
and reminders, and iJic waters so mucJi about it that the 
points of tlie compass went wrong at die first comer we 
rounded — as thougJi our ship Iiad turned with the tide while 
1 was inattentive — I began to wish that I could guess wJiat 
it was all about, (hough hoping the bright vision would 
last. If Cadiz were anchored in tliis year^ there was a lurking 
suspicion lliat she might slip her cable, and fetdi to in cir- 
cumstances tliat were without knowTi bearings, or bearings 
forgotten. 

It was noticeable that the sense of the past, and yet that 
original dazzle of blue and white of a city only just beginning 
on a promising southern isthmus, affected our little company. 
Tliey did not know what to say about it. History was fus^ 
in this fenr'our. History was, as it were, only a matrix of 
glorious nulachite. Moreover, we knew we must be 
neighbours to Africa; we felt its influence in the glare of 
the place. The light was lively, though, and raised expec- 
tan< 5 '. Tliere was only a wonder over what the outlook would 
be at the next comer, and the outlook tvas always new. 

Felix paused in the shade by a promising door, which 
had no bush because it didn't need it, and wiped his brow. 
He was warned tliat promising doors of seaports which get 
plenty of generative sun are better passed in erne's stride; 
their magic can be dubious. He said he was immune from 
magic. He said the sun was now over the fore-yard. This 
tahrma tvas ah right 

So it «as; no magic whatever. A fe«v men, who were 
seafarers, were only ivasting time in it. And anotlier, an 
elderly man sitting by himself at the table next to us, gave 
us a hard look, and then a nod. He might have been the 
respectable master of a Spanish ship, but to Robin’s great 
interest and surprise it was nodoed diat spread before him 
on his table was a famous Manchest«- newspaper. 

We learned he was the proprietor of tlie tavern. It 
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would be impossible to keep Rohm from affable converse 
sideways with any stranger who betrayed proper knowledge 
of Nfancliester One of us lightly mentioned our colleague's 
bond with that paper The man rose , he stared, then wel- 
comed Robin as a royal personage, and gave us all his happy 
attention He spoke English with case Lancashire, we 
began to understand, must be a highly influential county, 
for it IS thought by some foreigners to be England itself, 
we outlanders of England were jealous to see tlut Robin 
was treated as though lie were our rightful lord 

What about London ^ Yes, yes, Londonl It is very large, 
IS It not ’ Mr Pablo had heard it is very large 

He gossiped quietly of the revolution You could see 
It gave him pleasure to ha\e a journalist listening to him 
'That revolution was nothing It was not bloody It %vas 
only like an orange, which falls when it js very ripe No 
trouble at all Tlie people of Cadiz, sir, are alw ays reformers 
They had been waiting for it how long ? And then the day 
came Then they went into the streets People must go 
into the streets when there is a revolution, a fiesta Certainly 
there was a little burning, but the people were polite He 
himself saw that Tliere was no cruelty He himself watdied, 
and the reformers went into a churcdi, and came out holding 
pictures and other thuigs which are m churches, in their 
anns, to bum them But they were not angry, There were 
many people in the square, and a man who was carrying a 
picture of the Holy Family to bum pushed it into Mr Pablo, 
but he was not rude He said, “Excuse me I am truly 
sorry to crush you “ 

\^ile he told us of revolution, I had m front of me the 
window of the \eranda, which was a rectangle of intense 
blue It had a spray of scarlet geranium suspended from 
Its outer lintel Bejond tliat flower was the white stalk of a 
distant lighthouse, and behmd that slowly passed, apparently 
through the air, a felucca We contmucd to hear of the 
burning of the pictures and tlie vestments Beneath that 
window sat a red-headed man, who had lus bulkj shoulders 
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turned to us. He teas alone. Once sehile Mr. Pablo was 

S a tabby cat which was spread luxuriously on the nt.rbl. 

“mrf S™r.'”Sl for Mr. Pablo. He had business to 
which he must go— very sorry. It was a^great P 

Kc\rs'Lttw»..^w^^^ 

on us m nteny trijph. fellow* al/the 

»re" he co»plamed. "'tli'see how the world 

"iedTs^^r^i^Jfp^'tSbuH’.: 

interrupt Robin s fun- H« had P 

unconscious Robin, jet as ^ 

voice of authority. 1 “““ a wat^and rieady 

■ by it, either, when supported by what those s y 
blue eyes would take in at a e'”''- ' 
looked into dirt ahead from the ttrermg expression 

but had never felt anything so badly that his exp 

■'=S„cMsidewa^nervo..y»^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ofhim. --Ehr Hullol ''^”';"i‘'5S-rBritishshipi" 
of us." Wemaderoom.^ _^d^-n. Uh 
“Off more than one. 11» cnau^ 

- hard bulk. ^ « 


time?” 
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“Tliit's right Left in hospital, that's all Had an upset 
with a winch I'm waiting for the next ship of ours to pick 

“\Ve were talking of Manditstcr, jou'H know that great 
city?” 

"All It's got a can'll ” „ , 

Tehx and habian laughed "Ust time I was m it, saia 
our friend, 'we were hung up in a lock, and the old man 
had time to buj up and cut an allotment of red cabbages 
alongside, and pickled the rotten stufT for the store I don t 
forget Manchester ” 

"How do >ou like Cadiz^” . 

"Me» Well, I'm here You just have to wait wlicre 
you arc till jou can got away Where >on are }* ' 

He cooled a hand on iht table It glittered with little 
threads, and tlie image of a woman m rod and blue ' 
tattooed on the back of it I should guess it could splmter 
a door, and then show no marks „ . 

"I heard >ou speaking English to the padron here, 
the stranger "He s a nice old dad So I wanted to c 
some of the same stuiT Besides, don’t j ou w rite newsp^<^r 

He seemed nenous, because this jierliaps was "ha* " 
man should ask anotlicr, but he was also somewhat mina y 
He was speakmg, of course, to Robin, who j. 

hand airily to us to answer for him. too shj to si>ea 
himself We explained that our friend wrote some ot one 


newspaper , „ 

"Ah One’s enouglu Two's bad, and three is nel 
We glanced at each other with guilty smiles o 
applauded, and thumped on the table He turned in g 
and called to the boy m a white jacket This sentiment m 
be toasted Robin clinked glasses with the sailor 


hell with the other newspapersl” , 

"Hear, hear, mister That's what I say, but all o • 
says I Exaise me, gentlemen, I expect you know a p 
called Fleet Street, you've been m it?" ^ 

You could have heard us breathing, in the silence 
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stranger glanced in childlike faith at each of us, a little 
surprised by our difficulty in admitting so simple a fact. 
His jutting chin and tight Kps advised us tiiat wc had better 
be conditional in any reply we made. Yet I fancy he 

assumed that he had gone too far. "No offence meant. I 
thought perhaps you knew the street. It's near Charing 
Cross." 

"Well, do you know it?" asked Robin. 

"Ah. Do I know ill" 

"But I thought you were a sailor. You were never in 
a newspaper office?" 

"Me, mister?" He actually flushed, and paused, and 
gave Hobh) a direct overhaul. After reflection he said, "1 
know wliat you mean, mister. You meant no harm- All 
the same, I was in several of 'em. otic Sunday afternoon. 
Yes, I was that. It was during the war. Me atwl a mess- 
mate were both there. Wc were on leave uhile the Serpent 
was in di^’-dock. She was a destroyer She wanted tinkering- 
up. She'd been through it." 

"Action?” 

''^\'hac else? You wouldn’t luve asked, If 3 ’ou'd seen 
her. It was after the sinking of the Potsdom. " 

"What about telling us that first?” 

"That! Nothing in tlut. Wc were tliere, tliat’s ail. I 
don’t remember much about it. I was at the wheel. Orders 
is enough to attend to. Wc stood in towards Fritr, trying 
it on, often enough, and Uirtied about again. He spottaf 
us. We got off” only one torpedo that I know of, btit I 
remember wondering l>ow long our old opentsl ran would 
keep afloat. She'd been swept. Yes, and another thing. 

I wished they’d shift one of our chaps out of Iter 1>ou«, 
because he stood up there, and Iw tiwk my cyc.s from tfie 
straight. He Iwd no head. 

"'Ihe Potsdam was heeling to port, making a noi‘c like 
an iron-foundrj' falling down. was getting on her 
beam ends, pouring witli smoke, but her flag sva* flying. 
Our cruisers ccascel fire on Iter- We went in to let her have 
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a tm-fish to finish it, as she wouldn't give m Her men 
were sliding down her starboard side, rolling down it, like 
spilled beans on a slope Her bilge keel caught most of 
them It was full of them Some were standing on it, too, 
watching us as we closed her Our fellers sang out to tliem 
to jump for It, we'd pick 'em up, but those Germans were 
sailors Yes, they were They made dirty noises at us, 
ah, and did other things Our men cheered them , What’s 
that ^ No, we didn’t let fly at her She was finislied It's 
silly to waste a good torpedo on the dead 
' After we made port, I got leave, and came up to London 
with Bill Grummet It was a Sunday First we went to 
mj old dad at Deptford, and then vve went to see Bill's 
brother, a chap who worked in Fleet Street I don’t know 
whit he did tliere Don't care, either We found him m 
a place called the Blue Gnffin, md had a few We told hiRi 
about the show the Serpent had been m, and Bill fished out 
of his pocket a roll of films He had a little camera on the 
Serpent, like the silly fool he was It seems he'd pulled the 
trigger on the German as she was foundering 

‘ Wait here, you chaps,' sajs Bill’s brother, very excited, 
grabbing the roil 'Don't go away I'll get this fixed 
We 11 see what is on it Stay here till I come back ’ 

"So we waited I noticed several fellows in that pub 
were watching us, and presently they came over, \ery nice 
Very nice 'Iliey wanted to know how it was at sea! I 
wished they’d had some of that bilge keel I’d have liked 
to ha\e perched 'em on it Sit there, laddies! How’s that 
for the life of a sailor! 

"When Bill s brother came back he looked more important 
than anj man ought to look A swell from his office came 
with him Were the} nice to BilF Mister, we could have 
dramed that pub drj Says the swell to Bill, ‘I’ll g*''® 
ten pounds for tins film ' He held it up 'There the picture 
was, plain enough 

"But Bill onlj grinned He didn’t want to sell it. 
and jour ten pounds!' sajs Bill 'I tell jou what,' said 
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BUI; Til let it go for a diamond breast Pj" 
horse.’ He d, ought tl.ej »cm polling ms kg. \%oul.l aiii 
photograph be n orth all that moiic}- i W oiild i . 

^ "I could see that sneU nas begnimng S“ '’'7' 

1 suppose he saw the "-h" 

and he knew who they were. Look nere, 

he says, Til make it twenty quid ,„,l lauched 

•■•aen BUI laughed. He looked at me, ^ laugM 

tails at anythmg !’ He wiped las forehead. 

"Tliat swell’s Ix'anngs got lion r. lie s ipeo 

vS, sK X™- m i'sc 

valuabll Don't show It to .iivbody. I » wck m 
minute*— less than tlut.* . ye,„njj sMrV* 

pounds for that l*°';«"P'[ . p;, j,„nper straight. He 

•’Dill got up slonly, •'»; 1?”™;"; „tV Bill ’or 
liad a dirty ejpression. Mmd ' ,„1 1 d.’U’l »ant 

I’ll black ii I don’t Innn-s'a' m "1 1 

■ none of vour funuitssmes. Iseep jour Jib cica . J 

sldft it, i’ll foul your cable.’ gj „„ nidi all this. 

••nicj- nouldn’t go. '^.wl Iw di.J.e’t 

Bill got dated. Soniellung Isad g | nvtuth 

l„„„ nliat. •nwre Iw -ift"*' 

open. a. if Iw nauted^jo tal ^ 

to make, ho tnore *.id I. f ^ fnimf-M t-i ih^- 

we went, ami then to UM-.her. waHnsg fad In 

neat. F.serjUxly talked to n. a. If «e -ere 
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Tlie price rose I don't know where it went to It went 
out of sight Bill saw that he was caught in the shoals on 
a falling tide, and he’d lost his bearings and couldnt hn 
a dear course He steered tvdd But those 
only thought he was getting more and more artful, and K p 
close under his stem to board him whichever way he vvem 
All he wanted was the fairway, but it was no go lie t 
to believe them, but he couldn t do that, either lion t 
these sharks get me,' he said, calcliuig my arm 

"At last It was settled, in one place, I’ve forgotten w 
It doesn t matter Tliat newspaper, whichever it was, g 
It Bill was too knock-kneed and weak by then to run e 
Hundreds of pounds! Then those newspaper ducks said 
tliey couldn t make up all the money Because it was bunday, 
they said Tlvc banlu were closed ^ 

'Out with It, orders Bill, ‘and quick s the vyord , , 

"Well, says they, would Mr Grummet take a nunar 
pounds on account, and leave the rest till Monday 
"Would he' He never had believed them, so w'®" 
saw the notes, when they handed him the notes 
and notes and notes and notes, ten-pounders and • 
oners and shovelfuls of small stuff and silver spilhngs tney 
swept off the decks to make it up, poor Bill no e 
than blotto He went dizzy He was like a - 

barrel of treacle and the bung out He wasn t w ^ 
about Monday He took what they had while it w 
He stuffed it into his pockets and his shirt and his cap 
his socks and his earholes, and loaded me up wit i ' ’ ^ 

tons of silver dunnage till I took a list, and had to 
It Then we were cut adnft enilmtr 

"I had to leave Bill, and go home, but I gave mm 
orders Look at me, Billl Look' No swing 
Notlungofthat Keep clear of all glad eyes Dontse 
But Bill, he only smiled like a baby when you pinch hi 

"On Tuesday I stepped aboard the ship . ... 

proper, bright and early, but Bill didn t No Bi 
more, that photograph had appeared m the papers. 
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hir as an cnsien too. You couldn’t miss it. It was flymg 

“ i;erybo<ly ™ looltog « i'- ■' “ S-' 

i., .id . I^ow n,U«rJ 

he didn’t know it. He »« pmehed « 

tvotk. He found out hit mistake. The law leu 
head like a block from alofo ,.^ 

.■Five years, he got. ^ve ■n»f„„f, ^rk you 
too, and a pjmer with end of glory for Bill, 

couldn’t see! Put away! Thatv 
He was a good mate and a seaman. I 'wsh i Kne 

liappened to >'™ 5“T"^llor’s knees, and rubbed its head 

Shs™Sa“f*Cadir’ «« all rwred Jhat way.^^ 
■•That’s the place,” said Bobin qmetly, atfer mt, 

Drake singed tiie King of Spam s bear . 

td^-lmm^^ the Spanish Bee.,” 

explained Robin. 

"Ah," said the sailor. 


MALAGA 

r r* Q* Vincent eastward to Cape Palos 

The coast from Cape St Vi^nt loomings. 

is familiar to most voyagers. M o y 
It is rarely more than an apparition abeam, p 
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precipitation from sunsets, whidi dissolves when the s iip 
stands aNsay to another point It is hard to belies e that even 
a fisherman, except one of the kind you meet an Arabim 
Nicht, e\er attempts to make that shore It is 
close that the surf is seen moving along the base of rea y 
If ever the white breakers are almost on the verge o 
tinction, something really alive, then the land loo si 
more forlorn, as though it had been forgotten since s 
after voyaging began, and was only a legend cn y 
are under Gibraltar the coast is vcntable, but who wants 
to land there? 

Long ago. I've forgotten how long, a cruiser w 
manoeuvres, and anchored a mile offshore, long ® f 
down, a little to the eastward of Cape St Vincent, an i 
tliat night we coaled from a collier that met us It 'va® / 
farthest south, then, so I am not likely to forget it 
were any lights ashore, or if there was a shore, all w p 
out bv the flares on our decks and in the holds of the co » 
which were full of noise, bright beams, 
shore was one with the night, and the night was 
blacker than the mob in the ward-room at .. 

looked like a troupe of mgger-minstrels, but vvas ' 
uproarious I am not likely to forget it, as tliat cru 
captain went down later at Jutland with all his men 
On deck next morning, so near St Vincent, it w as surp 
to see that what had been only a constant and un 
tawny cloud in the north, while we were cruising, 
a rugged resemblance to the earth There 'vere 
painted m unusual colours on a buff hillside, and u 
scene mimicked rocks and sliadows and .-e 

foliage, and boats more florid than I knew them to e 
hauled up on a beach, though of course there were 
Ibivas Lagos. Portugal But I did not land, so P, 

nothinfi That was my nearest to that coast, except Gi ’ 

Ihe of the Sierra Nevada after rve had passed 

the Pillars Vn another voyage 

East by rOiet* •>"• ot •"“'''e'' ® 
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Our wheels thoueh, were too fast to give us much more 
°Z over^h; strange fact tlu. this I.” nm h 

Om.ootieeable^ 

fore^rma^iUo^^wiSthe'EogUsh 

ind eould be made now b, rdTot. oast us of 

We sat submitting in l„„ds of 

miles of marine marshes, lag halMrowned plain 

salt beside them evcrytvhere, a strange nan r 

reticulated with sere tushes, airf 

invited esploration had “to we 

CO. We were submissive, too. tor son 
Lched hilly country; hut ^ I, of a 

sea, when we saw aetoss waters Aat “ '"7 „ „„ 

dove’s throat the ''“'‘r want nothing 

lunatic revolutions. ^ .nd of it. 

but road pourmg imder them till they 
Any road will do for rders.and that 

in unreason. At last we got o missine. 

hia speed was less to 'J^,”’'J^|l„,decp, too, in herbage, 
There were herds of cattle, tel y P 

instead of goats ^ beaches were quivering 

oak. The steep slopes “ i„d scabious, yellow 

witli the heads of flowers lively cliarlock. 

marguerite, blue centoij t s ^ threshold to 

Tangier, across the straits. amethyst, olivine, 

Morocco, and the sea was a mo though waiting 

and sapphire. The beaches belo\ ^ 

for things to begin, but *' ™yage .» the 
had already crawled by them passing of tlie 

north; and f " bad been watched 

Santa Mona, the Ptnta «,5ncr nobody knew where; 

from the heights whei^ we had landed. We 

and down below us Tank and joneer on tlie journey 
saw to it, in fact, that our Gibraltar 

to Algeeirss “""“nias. wss so noble across 

Itself, from the gardens of Aigccir , 
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tlic baj tint wc surrcndcrtti tlic Rock to whoever wanted 
to visit It \\c cut It i>ut or our joiimci It would nave 
been a pitj to Invc chancwl spoiling oitr admiration 
with a visit N\c aprcctl in those gardens, tint it won' 
show a trilling and uncertain mind, it would l)ttra> clap- 
trips proper dujKs, to sptnd timt hunting for another 
Meihitrrancin short which could mitshinc that of souilicm 

‘Tl /. 

It IS a mcmorablt roid that from Cadiz to Malaga » ' 
hills grew to mountains Tlicrc were tlr) ravines witi a 
chaos of boulders as huge as bams to show the power o 
floo<ls Among the crops was siigar-eanc, and that 
happj without richness of soil and climate Nor woul t 
be casj to do justice to Malaga itself U is simpler to say 
that the thought of it will keep vviih that of its namesa c, 
Malacca of Celebes though the last has n senous disaovarH 
tage, for It IS a haven too distant to allow most of us 
enter it more than once m a hfttmie 

A native of Mahga strolled with iis out along the eastern 
mole of the lurbour to the liglitboiise We walked 
the top of 1 wall out to sea flic citj graduallj etten 
behind us iround Us bay as we advanced and the moun ai 
came up higher behind it It was evening, and the vsin 
Tlie city was in shadovs, but there vsas light on the u 
Tlie Mediterranean was burnished, and reflected or hcig Uen 
anj colour that vsas there Hshing boats were coming 
were drifting indolently, and the voices of their men 
distinct at a mile Our Spanish friend took us out i 
because it is a favourite walk of his at sunset, and he is P*"® . 

of It We should he promisevl, Ime some sardines roas 

on the beach in the morning It is a local speciality 
fishermen make fires and toast the fish on spits, if jou ca 
for It Good stuff, he told us it is, with a local tipple 
Tlie mention of fires reminded him of their revo u i 
He laughed sitting on a bollanl watching the boats an 
in while the light went, and told us more about that re 
upset 
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Spaniards, I suspect, are a patient, tolerant, and good- 
humoured people, though I do not pretend to know them. 
Spain does not suggest a revolution wfuch would completely 
change it. We could not find tliat her recent change had 
more in it than the shrewdness of Sancho. She gave her 
king a chance to make a journey, and he took it at once. 
In Malaga, it appears, the citizens burned twenty-six 
churches, which was something of a record: but when the 
flames were most exdiing, and even the bishop’s palace 
was blazing — the bishop was not popular — the communists 
brought gasoline for the cathedral, next door. Then, how- 
ever, the otlier rebels saw that this was more gasoline than 
they cared for. Tliey refused it. They repulsed the extremists, 
ciying as they fought at die west front of the building; 
‘'We atheists and republicans are saving t):e cathedral. 
Where are the Catholics?" 

“Where were tliey?" one of us asked. 

“I don't know about the Catholics,” said our friend, “but 
the fire brigade came three days afterwards. No man can 
handle gasoline tins and a hose-pipe at the same time." 

It began to look to us as if die thought of a Spanish mob, 
when It wants excitement, turns to die most conspicuous object 
in its land.scape, the church, as naturally as does the thought 
of fjigland to Epsom Do%vtis on Derby Day. Our friend 
in Malaga explained tliat in a neighbouring village, where 
he has a house, die workmen came to him on the morning 
that they learned their king had fled. They wanted advice. 
‘They wished to bum tfie church. Wliat about it ? 

"But," I said to them, “why bum it? It is yours. Do 
not bum what is yours." 

This advice depressed his visitors. Tliey regretted to 
hear it, but they listened patiently. They knew their coun- 
sellor must be a true man, for he was both a republican and 
a ftxjtestant, yet would spare the old church. 

They argued with Mm quiedy. Is not this a revolution? 
Very well, Jos4, then we ought to do something. What 
shall we do ? Shall we bum the priest's house ? 
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Jos4 saw they must celebrate by disposing of some sign 
or other of an ancient grievance, just for luck, and better 
the house of that priest tlian the old church Anjnow, 
nobod} in the \illage cared whether he had a house there 

or not , , _ 

•Very good Be kind to your father Bum his house, 
but tell him what you are going to do before }ou do i 
Give him time” 

They thanked Jos4. and departed on their little mission 
The} seem to have betrajed no more feeling over it wn 
villagers show about reparations to their well, whic i as 
been in a disgraceful state too long , 

I tliink It possible a traveller in Spam, unless he asKca, 
might ne%er hear a word of a revolution which nevert le e 
changed an order of tilings so long established that r 
of Europe was bewildered We liad forgotten to give p 
the right attention We liad supposed she 
defeated by America She was left to enjoy herself as 'v 
as she could with the Church and die Monarchy, that ms p 
arable pair, assumed by us to be as invulnerable as the u 
ring, but It IS possible tliat Spam may }et pro\e to be 
most fortunate country of Europe Outside the large ci » 
and nearly all Spam is outside tlicm, the land 
that nothing has happened to it, despite Arabs, Napo e , 
the fanaticism of dynasts, and Christians of a faith so bum fe 
that their pious deeds turned hell into a place of res 
their victims, except com, olives, and vines, and it promi 
that It can so continue in perpetuity 


CLOUDLAMD 

The road from the coast mland to Loja and 
mounts so quickly that Malaga, soon 
out of it, smks to an incidental whitish spot, tlw m 
remmder of a name jou have learned With so 
insistence of eternal sea before it you begin ^ 

question whether that is die jdace you have just left 
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A sensation comes, now and then, when looking do«m 
from a mere bus of a flight by aeroplane ; our homely planet 
“ed, and Its m^aridngs have J/” 

bosses of pale limestone afloat m evenmg 

Eeav^ns! aJd they have the abandoned appearance of a lunar 

‘“IflTpassing .--ugh the na^w smem, of 

its cheerful lamps, for nigh h*'! Nmhing 

do™ into a P'-.'*trf2tlt Shaded remnant of 

Ty' rsX"" iSof whatludgonecangh^ 

That paflid outline n we ,^der?tood that 

and for sons time we wa^ed i reflection 

of the1.’sroVd.rfro^' the hSh'snows of Sierras above 
mid at las. we were i^Oran.da was 

bumping over a tram Jeho"™- Cavelier could have 
this city were so usual that a standing under 

supposed he was home again. people were 

smee. lights acmming jr?cep at wall, 

crowding into picture-palaces. „ ^jjat are familiar 

adorned with the poster fa^ ^ climb 

in Granada and Macclesfield. 

again, though slowly, for *^.®^"jj,cujitofthe Alhambra, 

of us. Wewere.infact.ascradu^ 

behind a tram, which was forced “^V^ow. 

observe, because the track is bot ‘ ® P vrhich no 

The Alhambra that night [he capital of his 

doubt an Arab prince on a f j,ave supposed 

fathers, or a tourist from B P^ ..j idiosyncrasies 

tliat, though not in his iwUve the same as an 

were well understood. For our p . making tlic 

important British hotel, one tn the l«b.t b 
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correct adjustments to the Stars and Stripes The head- 
waiter evidently knew us, and though he said nothing about 
it we saw we were free to assume that it would be a happy 
relief for him to attend to the nght people 

This hotel had a balcony, where we sat after supper, a 
capacious shelf over an abyss of a depth unknown We fe 
that we were translated to mid-air, but that it was easy to 
keep our height Tliere was a stillness and peace whic 
allowed the continuous vivid glints of a rapid day to fa e 
and disperse Here we four liad coincided in Grana a, 
most curiously and very happily , the impossible had happene , 
so we could find nothing to say about it We had 
to note that we lived, and to relish the moment The whee s 
had stopped It was cool up there, after the torrid coas , 
yet still faintly scented by essences which belong to an 
ardent climate 

At a neighbounng table a silent young couple we 
covertly squeezing hands among coffee-cups and Iique 
glasses On the other side of us a conversation was 
on about doings in Minneapolis 'You’ve said it ou 
it s no good Jam talks that way He says it would gi 
me new life to go m with him But lus plant looks to 
as unlucky as a shaker with holes in it I wouldn t pour goo 
gm into that, no sir " 

We were, we could see, when we looked down from o 
shelf, high above Granada, and supemally could ^ 

though at that late hour it was no more than stars far o 
in the wrong direction, die diminished crowing of coc , 
and the crooning of doves 


\ THE ALHAMBRA 

nioijan^, long before I saw it as a distant ^ 

out ot when eastward bound, had been a name to 
rcmmderAon, as did a few otliers, Para, 
insistence oWhat's in a name » Nonsense probably 
question whir instance But if we think Mesopotamia 
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blessed svord, then it is. Does su<* s 
differ from the certainty that it is good to collect toohs about 
Napoleon or political economy, or to cultivate siveet-pcas 
or ?0 continue'^ to vote for the dear old party m ■trev™a‘,le 

piety t If we think our dream adds a touch of beau y 

distressing world, tint it lets into chaos an '"“■"f f 
then let it do its best. It is a token of life s ’ 

that is a matter of great mportance, even if w 3 

discussing it because, unluckily, no argument ever yet has 
given it the desired support. , r hefore 

We were out soon after sunnsc, and found ev 
we reached tire Alhambra that if we wished » ^ 
graphed in oriental costumes, leaning negligen y 
Moorish arch, the scale of charges was f.’ 

the hour was early, the shop was shut. So w 
We were not disappointed to leam tiiat 

the Alhambra arc deceptive with the signs of the iMtod 

They meet overhead and crowd close 

repose and warm humidity, and the f Spain, 

un„en. It is an unusual experience m 

this easy opulence of foliage out of a we , j . j jo 

no sense of height. A shady avenue leads “P 

the open Plaza de los Algibes a P"’’''? „d thSr 

deck, as it were, between tlie palawa of th 

alcazaba, the fortress. Then you can >' j 

A sharp spur of the mountains „i h 

of Granada, and the Alhamb« is bu« * f*" I’ ^ niasonry 
battlements follow the undulations o m^e’a fastness 
weathered into russet and yellow clifli, and make 

° In the remote spread underneath it of the roofs of Granad 
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the clear shapes of the city are diminished to an unrelated 
and uncertain purpose Beyond the city to the soutli a plain 
reaches far in fallow brightness, the fertile \/tga, its bordering 
hills too distant to be more than low clouds inconstant in 
changing airs This citadel commands the city and the plain 
A Sultan here could feel he was god-hke, rest Ins arms 
on a wall and calmly survey his dominion from a superior 
star Tliere below him was the earth, and it was his, moug 
too far down and vague for any sign of mutiny engendermg, 
of change coming, to be noticed by the exalted 

Perhaps the reward of a visit to tlie Alhambra is 
surprises from its eynes Tlie secluded courts of the pa ace, 
from which all is shut out but the sky, arc as dubious y 
lovely as whatever was decreed in Xanadu You <xm a y 
believe them When you hear a fountain or a ' 

or smell mjrtles, that comes as a supporting reality 
eye remains wary, if delighted, while you wander 
miracle of rare device In a dim apartment with a 8 a a 
ceiling of gold, and chromatic walls so intricately . 
into lace-work that you suspect the magic of a geme 
them, and fear that it may get you, there is a smai 
Tip-toeing to that, for the divans have gone, you are m 
sured by a view of an outer world, an immensity ® . . 

and light, with mountain peaks and snow-fields, an a 
them the threat of titanic storms That looks more 
life the right rough stuff, strangely, is just outside , 
Tlie luxurious Moors were careful to have such ou ^ 
though for a satisfaction different from that sense ^ 
modem visitor who peeps out The ^ * all 

in their privacy, they were assured they had snu 
that rough stuff, up diere it could not get at them 
apartment where his women had about them ^ 
of refinements to give a contmuous sense of the u 
to frangible joys, the sultan could rise and please ' 
with the proof of the inaccessibility of his happy s 
He was apart His magic was lucky .^In^ce 

He was unaware at the last tliat English archers, 
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grandfathers were at Agincontt. had ‘"'“"S'’* ' 

m Loja, and were showing how to aljoot open “ 

Granada; wdiicli seems to warn us tliat llie satisfaction 
mav find in building dreams from words of talismanic mcarii g 
may, like the confidence of the sultan m his ' 

get a rude bolt clean through it. It rs as wel to keep sme ly 
in mind the strength and impattiahtyofthe elements^ Be«e 
still, without a doubt, to find our support in then,, l et 

die Moors were pioiui. -"“f ^ T notfoo o 

pride of the fact of mortality, when ".“f 

for arohers because unaware the slrooung 

could regard daily as a decoration an injiiu , , 

in Arabic everywhere on the walls and pillars of their palace. 

There 5s no conqueror but God. 


HOTEL f AlCOSY 

There ere books ulnch explain the souh of things, 
the soul of a people, of a country, Hares 

reality itself has less °”^Sus one feels 

to mtst witliout proper ° the soul 

of the shill of an observer who not only oa" „„pie, 

of an ubjeet, but can describe iti Them i , ’ 

the soul of Spain, which can be as definite, it 
typical Englishman or the sound ^'1' £ bnll-ring! 

Z i, 1. to be found in Sevi le “,i'’b^Tni 

And if in both, what then? I r ,i Alhambra 

mental if while standing at an ^gj Nevada wliile 
looking to the white peaks of tlw Smrra Ne 
listening to a nightingale m ® gt tliat 

the soul of the place to *J®“V. ofc„iical nihilism, 
moment. It is safer, m these harsh j 
to keep it to oneself if sympatliy is His bird 

nightingale in the moonlight. , .j^_ales are more 

wi boi for dead, like ke tT^e.s awake, 

likely to be cursed these nights, for ““f"? Jp .pg.being 
It is better for writers and artrsts now to seek we 
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m the shocks of the repellent And oddly enough, since 
at last 1 have explored the Allumbra, and ha\e stood a 
Washington Irvings \ery window, while nightingales 
sang, and have tried to restore hfc to my own old nau- 
forgotten jeamings while wandering m its courts, ani 
mclined to side with the cruel desperation of another genera 
tion wluch would abolish the Alhambra with roman i 
love and the illusions of moonlight, the rhetoric 
and the rest of the fond relics, so beautif»ll> labcllc 
emptj, in the show-cases Away with ill Shall us eg* 


anew * > 

We h\e in days when we are not so sensitive to 
signs of men s adiiev ements m the long ago We o n 
praise famous men, but denigrate them Who now “ . 
write about the Alhambra m the waj of Washington B 
We view these monuments in critical indifference, as t o g 
a little fear, or contempt, had infected us through 
a regard of the dangerous activities of our contcinpor 
To-day, in one of the delicate courts of tlie palace, we ' 
shown reverently the very spot where Isabella sat wnc 
received Columbus She had won Granada . 

rule of the Moors m Spam was at an end Would it no 
well to let this madman go to find the Earthly Para 
her? As we looked at the historic marble in puzzled si 
— for with those enclianting but alien surroundmgs i 
not easy to get a clear thought — a smiling ^P**^*®™,*f 
us out Why should not Mr Ford, he suggested, ce ® P 
the solemn floor by putting one of his cars there, on s 
Why not? That sjmbol might interpret the value 
the scene in the Alhambra forecast as well as ano 
Mans activities since the Arabs were sent packing 
Europe, tliough they liave added America to the ^ 

have replaced its Arawaks and Caribs with engines, a » 
problem, and millions of people for whom no work c 
found because of the mgenuity of machinery, seem o 
taken us no further, except by the clock AU,r.mbra 

It IS easy to see m these old battlements of the A 
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only the evidence that the ambitions and artifices of tlie 
Moors, even the elaborate housing of their women and their 
sherbet, these luxurious pavilions in stucco and tiles instead 
of in flax and wool, and marble pillars for tent-poles, are 
the usual reminders of futility. TTie caliplis and the suc- 
cesses of their bloody intrigues have gone, swept away by 
the pertinacity af Ferdinand and Isabella in their desire for 
power. Tliey brought about Spanish dominion and America ; 
and now their triumph has gone to join that of the caliphs. 

I had found Granada, but felt I had lost it as soon as 
I had found it. Its savour had gone. This is not Inr'ing s 
day. What was good about Granada was adventitious. 1 
was deploring this, back in the hotel, watching from our 
balcony the sun go dotsn over the plain. There was a sheer 
fall of cliff to the roofs of Granada. Its houses were white, 
and their tiles, at that distance below, were like corrugated 
and lichened bark. 

The snotNS on the mountains in the soutlt-east, and tlie 
wheeling swifts interlacing and shrilly whistling in the 
upper radiance, were the last to see the sim. Night fell over 
the city. I had come from far to see it, but was not loath to 
let it go. A crescent moon set, and the stars appeared, with 
an unwinking and arctic brilliance in that clear air. 

Then, to my wonder, I saw Granada. It was no more than 
one bracket-lamp sliovving the bluish walls of a street comer 
at a great depth, a street that appeared to be still in a night 
of the caliphs. Anything might have entered that limited 
nimbus. It was ready. I watched for the spirit to move 
whatever was to come, though nothing came while I looked 
down. Yet you could see that a significant drama was 
possible; and what a drama it could be! Beyond that lamp 
and the black ravines about it, the spread of Granada was 
the inversion of tlie lighted heavens. It was a lower density 
of stars, unwinking and near. The universe was a hollow 
sphere, and the constellations continued below me uninter- 
rupted. Granada was part of the Galaxy. 
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T he frost held. Winter had settled on us. It rested m 
iiard, as cold, and as unrelenting as the war's midnight 
broadcast. What could .be done about cither f Nothing, 
except bend in supplication to Providence. It is too late 
now to think of trying to compass the least matter for 
oneself; as well as we know anything, the Secretary 
for Air ordains our \veather, as somebody else governs 
our potatoes. Hie frost was still and deep. To remember 
a sunny bank of thyme in a soutli wind, and all’s well, was 
no better than that foolish dream we lave now and then of 
peace, with the sky as silent as it used to be when we svere 
children, and only slow white clouds there, in the days before 
men were as clever as they are now. 

So yesterday morning I went out into a tliin fog on some 
errand, perhaps to learn, if I could, in the winter of which 
year the coals might be delivered, or perhaps humbly to 
petition the junta of local oIRcc-liolders to allow our shatteiw 
windows to be replaced again, as arctic draughts edd3nng 
round a room where one must sit can distract attention 
from the eternal truth itself. I was out on tliis err^d, 
whatever it was, perhaps only to post a letter, and notic^ 
witliout relief or any other emotion that the local air-raid 
signal was at All Clear (which might have been a lie, for 
boys lark about with that sign, and good luck to them), 
and was frowning over the latest piece of world news. Now, 
what did that mean? 

In fact, I walked in two fogs. TTie perceptible one 
white, thin and icy, and the trees in it were ghostly, 
snow deadened all sound except where I enmehed it. 
thoughts, as now you may judge, were all introverted, as 
R S41 
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the siying is, and you maj call it self-pitj, or the sense of 
frustration, or sullen hate of the follj of fools, or an) blessed 
thing that gratifies jour well-knowTi ability to peer info 
tile souls of otlicr people, though I am sure you are never 
guilty of so ill-mannered an extreme— what ivas 1 saying? 
Anyhow, I was not pleased with that morning It was chill, 
twilighty, and dubious 

The winter seemed to be m accord with the doings of 
men It was their very appropriate setting The properly 
constituted authority — ^you know what I mean, one of the 
numerous State offices in which is divined what is good for 
us, against our inferior judgment — doubtless gave this 
frozen fog priority over less important things months ago, 
though It was kept secret, until released A shoe-lace then 
became loose, as will happen, everybody knows, when 
fingers are sufiiciently numbed Despite tlie fog I could 
sec where I was, and rested my foot on a familiar ledge 
When this annoyance was adjusted 1 stood up, and stared 
indolently at what i\as before me Then stared in wonder 
Something queer had happened while my attention was 
do\vnward I ^vas wrong in supposing I ^ew my where- 
abouts TIic shrubs that ordinarily arc there had gone 
Nothing was there as I had known it 

This winter morning was by no means m harmony with 
our domgs Unlike us, it had space for leisure It was m 
a sportive humour Probably it did not care a snowflake 
for us It was about its own affairs, wliatever they may 
be — and it is no good asking — m its world apart, from which 
I was shut out Anyhow, I Iiad die instant impression that 
I was shut out I could stretch my hand into tliat world 
to verify it, yet die truth of it would always avoid my appre- 
hension, as though it were spectral It is odd that the modem 
mind — and I suppose I have one, of a sort, though its value 
to up-to-date teclinology cannot be worth examination — 
the modem mind, I say, with its faith m exact measure- 
ments, a matter of life or deith to it, rarely surmises that 
Its calculations, which work perfectly well and therefore 
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are correct, are but tricks for mimpery ends. IK devotion 
to testing the means to its puipose tray be at odds with 
immeasurable purpose which keeps blackcd-out London 
suspended among the lights between Capella and Canopus. 
It beginning to appear as if the more our laboratories 
and test tubes tell us, the more phenomena we ““ 

measure, the less our understanding; for di ine 
know as much as they do this year, and was their under- 
Standing ever less ? . , j „ 

I cannot tell you. All I know is that when I stood tip, and 
saw what was immediately before me, there a s 
my small certainties. I was even a little fearful, veo 
the savage alone in the forest with the silent trees a 
Or it was as if. glancing carelessly at an ancient house ' 
these many years, and said only by the vulgar to be ha^«d. 
I saw at a window, just for a moment, only for an instan , 

a face looking at me. f,,- 

Don't ask me what I mean. I have no '^efurement for 
It. If we tried to find words for .. 

faintly show and vanish, our friends might t in 
not quite at our best. Let us leave tliese conjectures to the 
musicians. I can only say lamely 
to its pranks. The sprays and brandies of a 
enclosure were elaborated into a fantastic white Tn,-,- 
The buds in this garden were diamonds and pew s. 
were wild ornaments and fandangles where 
nothing before worth looking at. Tlie pales an . 

old fence were of a dassical purity 
it was a standard for elegance. It was the bes n 
had come mv way for a long time. 

What chaL mile things they .re, that »nfi™ P 
tlioughts we hardly dare to express to a friend, 
of liim, and the hour is right! I remember tJiat, v. 
young, I came to a tree at the bottom ‘ 

to be passed daily; a train a bit furtlier on had ° 

The tree never had anything to say to me. u 
morning it liad. It must have bad a touch of 
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was a bird-chcrry, and at that moment was an astonishing 
mixture of snowy white and pale translucent green, wlt^ 
rosy chaffinches dartmg^ amon^ its pendulous flowers 1 
stopped, and lost the tram Worse still, I did not go duti 
fully to the office that day, according to rule and destiny 
Somebody must have nudged me from my ancestrj, foi 
destiny was mocked I went to Sclbome instead, and loafed 
all day in the neighbourhood of The Wakes, 1 don't know 
whj There can be no reason for it, anyhow, that would 
satisfy a magistrate It is long years ago^ and what wealth, 
if anj , I missed at the office is forgotten, but I can still get 
into the light of that gay morning, when I want to The 
spirit of that day without a date has been of help to me 
smcc, when I disliked tlie look of Destiny 

Tlie frost did not hold for lon^, after all The old fence 
lost Its elegance m a night There was a thaw, and we were 
back on the news of war Wc cannot keep our best 
moments with us all the week The cold shadow of man 
18 so liable to get between us and tlie sun It was thawing 
The air liad gone southerly, and it prompted me to look— 
a foolish impulse — to the end of the garden , but the end of 
It, untrodden Tor months, remained as deep and unapproach- 
able as the wmter before last Since the transforming white 
geometry of the frost had gone, I could note that the last 
gale had blown awry a young apple tree But the tree 
could wait There was plentj of time yet before the earth's 
warm juice would begin to nse Lots of wmter and war to 
come! 

Yet It was a decided thaw, soft and deep It was mild 
and persuasive We were gettmg on You could begm to 
be sure of good, as well as of eviJ T5ie feel of Jt made me 
unreasonably cheerful Out I went to experience this new 
mildness It is enough to incline us to happiness, the surprise 
that a better thmg, uninvited because we were unaware 
of its existfjuffv J-a WJtb jbi jo the vrjy iinusfv wdieo we 
were prepared to endure its opposite for an unknown period 
I noticed that the low black hili in the west had bejond 
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it a promise of about another half-hour’s amber day, for the 
sun had set. , , ,, 

In a dusky thicket at the cross-roads a thrush was soldo- 
qutsing. He fell silent as I arrived. I liad paused “ 
for his voice reminded me of something, and I msh^ to 
remember what it was. It was something pleasant yet did 
not suggest a name. As 1 stopped, so did fte thrush. Then 
tentatively, as if the windless silence itself begm 
and moved in a thin and easy trickle, that bird tried over 
again his acceptance of his scene. His aotepMce was ready 
and flowed freely. He was at peace with hi. thicket, fliere 
was no problem in his voice. Night was already on 
and had risen into the tree wliere he was. It «« 
holly, and the top of it was ramiBed 
last of light in the skyi and there he sat, 
ently singing in his sleep. His dreaming was hke that. A 

few of the surs were out. . i 

So I went home. There 
could not expect to get more out of one day. 

my luck was to see it * ^ . -jefgpj tJiat j’ou 

was no certainty about it, ? pjously for it, and fail 

andhjshour. Henc brirht and liquid. .My 

thoughtlessly "lien the ^g^ ,j 

thrush was una\vare Kjm On tiat bare lull, 

only publish . H ie new day had now gone, men once 
SJ^so tflcaLl tell os-who used dm. arrowJic.dst 
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ml 1 expect the thnwh paused tlun S’* one of iJ>e dcoIjiJjjcs 
pas^ttl l>\, as he did svlun I cimi slonp, but iliat other man 
was hurrjmg home with the gni\c tidings of the coming 
of stringers s^di bronze speirs A new era was beginning 
lo-<la\, clcctnc pylons are on that lull, an aerodrome is 
ncir, and motor roids, jet the thrush has not learned my 
mort, he is sitisfietl ssuh the news lie has 
Still, thoiigli irratioml, he wis also disturbing He had 
tahen the gist out of mj l»ooks, for one tiling For there 
are otld moments when a hint docs come of a rtalitj hitherto 
fibulous, of a truth tint maj be tserhstmg, jet is contrary 
to all our cvpcncncc When the niglit is still, and the 
problems to l>c soKctl arc such is we lia\c, md cannot be 
denied, a suggestion of tliat kind, svhen one is alone, is 
enough to make terrible as well as ridiculous those com- 
pulsions which kc<p society canicst and laborious, but 
unhappj Wliat would liappcn if such a suggestion were 
dwelt upon^ To what would it lead? I do not know But 
It docs seem lianl that our earth maj be a far {letter place 
tlian we ha>c jet discovered, and that peice and content 
maj be only round the comer, jet that somehow our song 
of praise IS prevented or docs not go well with Hesperus, 
unlike that of a sillj bird 



